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DEVALUATION AND THE INDIAN 
SUB-CONTINENT 
BY SIR JEREMY RAISMAN, GCIE, KCSI 


DISCUSSION of devaluation in this country has been excessively concerned 
with domestic aspects. These are very important, but the future of 
sterling will be determined largely by policies pursued in the whole sterling 
area, of which Britain is the leading country. 

The war violently distorted the internal economies of Britain and 
other countries, produced grave inflation, upset creditor-debtor relation- 
ships ard largely destroyed pre-existing patterns of overseas trade. In 
America it mobilised vast unused resources and raised production to an 
unprecedented level. This powerfully intensified the previously existing 
tendency to unbalance between dollar and non-dollar areas. 

At Bretton Woods in 1944 an attempt was made to legislate for the 
financial and economic problems of the postwar age. These were dimly 
foreseen, their extent was not accurately measurable. They have proved 
even more intractable than expected. In particular, one tremendous 
problem affecting sterling was shelved, the problem of the accumulated 
sterling balances arising from the war. The attempt to construct a post- 
war international monetary system, whilst leaving this enormous problem 
unsolved, could not achieve a great measure of success. In the event, 
the subject has been treated as a purely sterling area problem, regulated 
by frequent short-term negotiations, in which the clamant needs of under- 
developed countries are measured against the ability of Britain to sustain 
a further load of “ unrequited exports”. Wider political considerations 
are involved, but these also have hitherto been left to be handled by 
Britain under the simultaneous pressure of economic emergencies. The 
subject was reviewed at the recent Anglo-American-Canadian talks in 
Washington, but was ralegated for further study. 


EQUILIBRIUM NOT REACHED 
e 


The initial exchange rates fixed under the Bretton Woods arrangements 
were to some extent provisional, but the rate fixed for sterling was a 
crucial point in the whole system and it was certainly hoped that no very 
drasti¢ adjustment would prove necessary in the next few years. This 
hope has been frustrated by the failure of Britain and the sterling area to 
achigre a reasonable approach to equilibrium in the time, in spite of heavy 
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subventions of dollars under the Anglo-American loan and the Marshall 
Aid plan. 


The main cause is that the Governments of countries which were | 


heavily damaged by the war, and were suffering from a legacy of the 
inflation which war always produces, were not content to limit their 
programmes to expenditure to the available physical resources but 
attempted too rapidly to achieve the ‘new heaven and new earth’ for. 
which their tortured populations longed after the horrors and hardships 
of the war. This was natural but self-defeating. The result was further 
inflation, rising wages and other costs accompanied by labour troubles, 
insufficient production for export and that at excessive prices. 

Whilst the sellers market lasted, the products could be sold abroad but 
with increasing difficulty, and with the advent of a buyers’ mafket they 
could not compete successfully in hard currency areas or with hard 
currency products. They have been largely diverted to other soft currency 
markets where, owing to the dollar shortage, inflated prices could still 
be obtained. A modest recession in the U.S.A. produced, in these con- 
ditions, a crisis in which the different levels.of prices in the hard and 
soft currency areas could no longer be ignored. A fairly drastic adjust- 
ment became inevitable, and sterling was devalued by no less than 
30 per cent. 


"GIVE MORE AND TAKE LESS" 

This is a rapid and over-simplified survey of a very complex sequence 
of events. The way in which these maladjustments manifested themselves 
was in the balance of payments of the countries concerned, which became 
so adverse that the reserves in gold and dollars of the sterling area 
were depleted to a dangerously low level. Their exports were 
insufficient to pay for their imports, and payment had to be made up 
from these never very adequate reserves. Devaluation makes your 
exports cheaper, but it makes your imports dearer, and whether it 
helps you in the final result depends on wjhether you accept the 
sacrifice of some reduction in your standard of living, whether as a 
country you are prepared to give more and take less, or to work harder 
for the same return. Since wages are by far thé main item in costs of, 
production, this obviously raises very difficult,questions. But there is 
no escape from the logic of the figures. 

What I have said so far applies broadly to the sterling area as a whole. 
It is obvious, however, that the position of each sterling area country, 
Both in regard to its internal economic condition and its external rela- 
tions with other sterling countries on the ne hand, and with the M 
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area on the other, is different.. Theoretically it is arguable that if the 
exchange value of a sterling country’s currency was correct in terms of 
the pound sterling before devaluation then it should have been devalued 
to the same extent. This argument is, however, not strictly sustainable, 
since relations with the dollar area must be taken into account. 


. DIVERGENT ECONOMIC POSITIONS 


Turning now to the actual cases of India and Pakistan it is clear that a 
marked divergence in their general economic positions had been develop- 
ing for some time. Though both countries are predominantly agricul- 
tural, India is much more advanced industrially and her fortunes are 
to a larger extent bound up with the efficiency, or otherwise, of her 
principal industries. In these she has been faced for some time with 
continually rising wages and with problems of inadequate productivity. 
At the root of her troubles is the large and persisting deficiency in food 
grains which has necessitated heavy imports from the. Western Hemi- 
sphere. She has also embarked on various schemes for improvement, 
many of which are not economically remunerative. The result has been 
an unbalanced budget and an adverse balance of trade both with the 
sterling area and with the dollar area. l 

On the other hand, Pakistan has been in the fortunate position of being, 
to a large extent, self-sufficient in respect of food-stuffs. In addition, she 
produces certain staple agricultural products for which there is a world- 
wide demand: her jute and cotton can be sold in hard currency areas 
and her wheat can also command good prices. Her industrial status is, . 
of course, backward, but this, paradoxically enough, has enabled her to 
escape some of the more complex problems which beset the more 
advanced countries. She is short of certain fundamental requirements, 
such as coal and sugar and, of course, of finished textiles. For these she 
would normally be dependent on her neighbour to whom she supplies the 
raw material for the jute spinning and cotton textile industries. The actual 
course of the trade exchanges between the two has, during the last year, 
resulted in a substantial “favourable balance of payments for Pakistan. 
Pakistan has also been able to approximate to a balanced position with 
the world at large, including the dollar area, although there is no doubt 
that if she had been able to acquire the capital goods which she seeks the 
balance would have been ‘adverse. . 

DIFFERING REACTIONS . 


It is clear that the question for decision presented by the devaluation 
of sterling to Delhi on the one hand, and Karachi on the other, was bound 
to evoke different reactions. Broadly speaking, it may be said that India 
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was suffering from most of the troubles which beset this country, and 
to an even more marked degree. She was a high-cost producer of finished 
goods which have to compete with the products of other countries, and 
her internal level of prices left no room for doubt that she could: not 
afford to allow her rupee to be overvalued in relation to other sterling 
currencies. There may, indeed, have been some critics who thought that 
the opportunity should have been taken to devalue the Indian rupee 
still further, back to what has often been called the “natural level” of 
1s. 4d.—a curious relic of the controversies of the past. It is true that, 
as I said a little while ago, the mere act of devaluation would not of 
itself solve the balance of payments problem for India, any more than 
for this country. But India's difficulties could only have been intensified 
if she had not followed the course pursued by sterling. t 
For Pakistan there were several possible advantages in the opposite 

course. Devaluation would yield her no more dollars than her exports . 
were already earning, whilst, on the other hand, in terms of Pakistan 
rupees, the cost of her imports would go up and increase the cost of 
living. In particular, the capital goods which she is anxious to obtain 
would, in terms of her own currency, cost her much less if she decided not 
to devalue. There are undoubtedly political aspects of this question 
which may have weighed with Pakistan. It was an opportunity to make a 
gesture of independence, not merely of India but of the whole Common- 
wealth group. There may also have been a feeling that if there was no 
economic disadvantage it was an enhancement of national prestige to 
have avoided a devaluation of the currency. These are matters of legiti- 
mate speculation, but it is plain that on the pure economic merits of her 
position there were substantial grounds on which Pakistan could justi- 
fiably choose to retain her previous parity with the dollar. 


EFFECTS. ON TRADE RELATIONS 


There are, nevertheless, other factors which have to be taken into 
account. The abrupt change in the relative values of the Pakistan and 
Indian rupees was bound to cause considerable embarrassment to the 
trade between the two countries. In particular, of course, the Indian 
jute industry, which was already suffering from the scarcity and high 
price of thé raw material, 80 per cent of which i js grown in Pakistan, has 
been precipitated into a crisis. The cotton textile industry of India will 
also be &mbarrassed, though not so gravely since it can presumably obtain 
cotton from alternative sources. In any case, the price of cotton should, 
in due course, be determined by world factors rather than by the value 
of the Pakistan rupee. ; Y 
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There are a myriad other economic links which must be gravely jarred, 
if not disrupted, by the change. Nor will all the stresses by any means be 
confined to the Indian side. It is a very uncomfortable position to be the 
. producer of goods which your neighbours find too dear to buy; as 
Switzerland has experienced in Europe. Moreover, there are products 
which are common to both countries, and it. is not difficult to imagine 
the state of mind of cultivators in one village who receive less rupees, 
whether they be called Pakistani or Indian, than cultivators in a neigh- 
bouring village over the border a few miles away for the same crop. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


There dre also exceedingly complicated problems of exchange control. 
Many will be tempted to argue that any change in the existing position 


can only result in a narrowing of the premium of the Pakistan rupee. 


over the Indian, and that it would, therefore, be advantageous to cash 
in as early as possible on that premium. This could lead, if unchecked, 
to a considerable movement for the export of capital from Pakistan. There 
are, no doubt, ways in which this might be controlled to some extent, but 
in the last resort this could involve an attempt to guard many hundred 
miles of land frontier, both in Western and Eastern Pakistan, against 
smuggling into India. Administrative problems of this kind are difficult 
even for the most highly organised governments, and they must be greatly 
intensified in the conditions of the Indian sub-continent. 

There can be no doubt that the Government of Pakistan must have had, 
these considerations in mind when it took its decision, and we must 
assume that it is prepared to face the numerous problems which will arise 
and to tackle them as best it can. It is still too early to forecast the actual 
measures which may be necessary, much less to speculate upon their 
possible effectiveness. The Governor of the State Bank of Pakistan has 
: declared that Pakistan's decision is firm and final, and although declara- 
tions of this nature are to*be expected in situations of this kind it would 
be unwise to assume that a full survey of the circumstances has not been 
made and that Pakistan bas precipitated herself into a position which is 
not sustainable. : 


YET ANOTHER BARRIER . 


What all of us most wholeheartedly regret is that this latest economic. 


development has raised yet another barrier to the friendly intercourse 
betwee the two countries, and that relations which have been none too 
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happy in recent months are in danger of being further embittered. What- 
ever the justification for the different policies pursued in this matter it ` 
can only be regarded as tragic that so contentious an issue should have 
arisen at this stage in the relations of India and Pakistan. Events have 
developed with such speed that there could inevitably have been very 
little time for consultation, and it is clear that the situation which has 
árisen was never anticipated and that. therefore, no adequate provision 
was made for meeting it. Had it been otherwise there was everything 
to be said for an attempt to arrive at mutually agreed, if not necessarily 
uniform, decisions. In matters of this kind an objective and painstaking 
appreciation of economic facts is the only satisfactory basis for action, 
and the emotion which has apparently been imported into the fliscussion 
of this matter in the sub-Continent can only be deplored. . 


PROPOSED AGREEMENT ON PRICES 


If the time has passed for a friendly consultation regarding the. policy 
to be pursued in respect of rates of exchange it is still not too late for 
discussions between India and Pakistan in regard to the prices of the main 
commodities which enter into their trade exchanges. India.has already 
embarked on fiscal action calculated to prevent its nationals from pur- 
chasing raw jute from any source at prices above the pre-devaluation 
level while, at the same time, intercepting for the Exchequer the rupee 
profits to be derived from the maintenance of the dollar price of hessians 
sold abroad. It is clear that unless some agreed basis can be achieved 
for the supply of raw jute from Pakistan to the Indian industry there will 
be an intensification of Government measures and counter-measures 
which will tend in the end to stifle all natural economic activity to the 
detriment of both countries. Similar considerations apply to cotton, and 
one can only hope that trade negotiations will be opened at the earliest 
possible stage to minimise the difficulties for both sides and to enable - 
commerce to flow once more in normal channefs. 


HARSH REALITIES 
In addition to its difficulties with Pakistar there are signs that the 
shock of devaluation has brought India face to face with the harsh 
realities of her economic position. At a time when the index number 
of internationally-traded goods in America, with 1937 as the base, was 
175 and for principal European countries was 210, the Economic 
Adviser’s indices of wholesale prices in India were about double the 
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American figure. A startling increase in productivity, as well as a drastic 
retrenchment of Government expenditure and other resolute dis- 
inflationary action, is called for to rectify so grave a maladjustment. I 
note with satisfaction that the Indian Finance Minister, Dr. John 
Matthai, has announced a programme of action which may be said to 
respond in many ways to the requirements of the situation. 

On the side of the balance of payments, calculations made in India 
seem to indicate that, on account of the inadequate scope for increased 
earnings by exports and India’s difficulties in regard to imports of food, 
the net result may well be an appreciable deterioration of the position. 
It does not follow from this that she could have avoided these disadvan- 
tages by refusing to devalue. The truth is that devaluation is a measure 
of a deterioration which has already occurred, and in India's case a refusal 
to devalue could only have been accompanied by internal measures of 
a kind so drastic that no popularly elected government could conceivably 
embark upon them. This is true to some extent of Britain, but it applies 
with even greater force to India where low productivity, high prices, lack 
of savings, and all the other symptoms of a deep-seated inflation were 
more pronounced. 

The dilemma posed for India was indeed a cruel one and, since it now 
appears that she had only two days’ warning of the British decision, it 
is not surprising that, like certain European countries, she should entertain 
some resentment at the action of H.M. Government. 


THE STERLING BALANCE 


‘In this country critics reviewing the circumstances which have led to 
the devaluation of the pound have drawn attention to the part played by 
the release of sterling balances. It is pointed out that over the twelve 
months to the end of last June the total of the sterling balances fell by 
£319 millions from the figure of about £3,500 millions. This, in the > 
words of Mr. Oscar Hobson of the News Chronicle, “represents a rate 
of debt repayment by Britain which is staggering in view of the con- 
ditions in which the feat was performed. It is, in fact, a feat which must 
bear a large part of thé responsibility for the crisis into which we have 
rushed headlong. Had there been less pressure on British resources, both 
at home and as a result of the unrequited exports we have made to sterling 
area countries, we might have protected our gold reserves better and have 
avoided the need to devalue sterling." 

This is one way of looking at the matter, but itis not the only way. It 
is arguable that if we had abated our capital programme at home, or our 
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problem of the sterling balances. 


capital investment overseas, the strain could similarly have been miti- 
gated.. Still more, it can be urged that if we had not indulged in various 
ameliorations of our standard of living at home, and especially some of 
the more expensive aspects of the welfare State, we would have been in a 
better position to meet our obligations to creditors whose needs were at 
least as pressing as our own. I will not pursue this controversy, but I 
must point out that one effect of devaluation will be to make our exports 
still more desirable to sterling area countries than the products of the 
dollar area, which will have become less accessible to them with their 
devalued currencies. It is, therefore, all the more necessary now that 
some attempt should at last be made to deal in a systematic way with the 
' 
AMERICAN AID 

This was one of the most important of the matters considered at the 
recent three-power talks in Washington. We are told that the whole 
question in its various aspects, including the necessity to provide capital 
goods for development, was discussed in a preliminary way on the basis 
of prior technical examination by the experts of the three Governments, 
and that it was agreed that this was one of the subjects which concerned 
other countries and would require further study. It is most earnestly to 
be hoped that this further study will at last provide a constructive solu- 
tion. It has often seemed that of all forms of aid which America could 
have rendered to Britain, and through her to the sterling area, nothing 
could have been more effective than some provision to enable her to 
meet the requirements of such countries as India, particularly in the first 
decade of the post-war era. It might well have been a great economy in 
dollars if the statesmen concerned had had the vision and the courage : 
to tackle these difficulties at an earlier stage. 

‘So much has already been done by America to help the rest of the 
world that one must needs be diffident in making further suggestions. 
Nevertheless, this does seem to offer a uniqueeopportunity for achiev- 
ing several aims at once. On the one hand, the sharing of this burden . 
would clearly provide enormous relief for the United Kingdom, whilst 
at the same time it would cater for the provision of capital goods for thee 
much-needed development of backward countries. It would provide 
access for American producers to markets from which they are at present 
excluded, to a large extent, by the shortage of dollars. In the short term 
something could be done to relieve the appalling effect on India’s ex- 
ternal position of the necessity to import food from the Western Hemi- 
sphere. If something of this kind eventually emerged from the studies: 
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embarked upon at Washington it might compensate the peoples of the 
Indian sub-continent for many disappointments and stimulate a new 
and more vigorous approach to the formidable tasks which still face 
them. i 

Internationally, as well as domestically, economic problems cannot be 
divorced from political ones. It is obvious that the balance of political 
forces in Western Europe was powerfully affected by America’s courage- 
ous decision to embark on the European Recovery Programme. The 
situation in Asia to-day calls for a corresponding measure of statesman- 
ship if a firm foundation is to be laid for an approach to such a balance 
of world forces as will ensure the prospects of peace. There can be no 
doubt of the part which the Indian sub-continent could play in such a 
programihe, and its preservation from economic disruption and chaos 
must be one of the first priorities in the political strategy of the Western 
world. 

THE DISCUSSION 


The foregoing paper was read at a joint meeting with the Over-Seas 
League at Over-Sezs House, Park Place, W.1, on Tuesday, October 11, 
1949. 

LORD HAILEY, PC, GCSI, GCMG, was in the Chair and in opening the meet- 
ing said that the subject for discussion was of cardinal importance not only 
to us but to India and Pakistan. There was no one who had such qualifi- 
cations to speak on it as Sir Jeremy Raisman, not merely because of the 
universally acknowledged value of his tenure of office of Finance Minister 
in India but because of the subsequent experience he had acquired in the 
position he had attained in the City of London. 

After the reading of the paper the CHAIRMAN said he thought it would 
be very unwelcome to those present if anything which was quoted as 
coming from Sir Jeremy Raisman should embarrass him in his relations 
with his friends in India and Pakistan. If therefore. anything was said 
outside by way of quotatien it should be spoken with great caution. 


FORCING THE PACE OF INDUSTRIALISATION 
e 


SIR STANLEY REED, MP, said he knew little or nothing of the probable 
repercussions of revaluation on the economy of India and Pakistan, and 
therefore had listened to Sir Jeremy Raisman’s exposition with profit. But 
there was one aspect of the economic relations between these two 
Dominions and the outside world which had an important bearing on 
the subject. He was distressed to hear some who professed to speak with 
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authority declare that an immediate and intensive industrial programme 
was essential if Pakistan was to maintain her economic stability. Nor 
could he accept the shibboleth that there was no happiness for any 
community which was not highly industrialised. Those who held this 
doctrine should spend a morning amongst the cotton mills of Bombay 
or the jute mills of Calcutta. Therefore those who urged the admini- 
strators of Pakistan to rush into hectic industrialisation were pushing 
them along a false track. It seemed to him that economically Pakistan 
was sitting on a gold mine in her agriculture with its vast productive 
power, secured by immense irrigation works, producing commodities 
which India and the world must buy. All must appreciate the impatience 
of Western Pakistan at seeing its raw jute pressed, spun and woven outside 
its territories; here was a ripe field for industrial developmenf. But to 
force on Western Pakistan, with her great agricultural resources suited 
to the genius of her people, a hot-bed industrialisation to the neglect of 
her basic industry—agriculture—would in the long run do the economy 
of the Dominion more harm than good. 

Mr. SYMONDs said that there was a point which struck him as linking 
up what Sir Stanley Reed said with Sir Jeremy’s speech. One normally 
thought of Pakistan with her food surplus in terms of Western Pakistan; 
but in Eastern Pakistan one saw the tremendous concern which not only 
the provincial Government of East Bengal but the Pakistan Government 
felt at the growing pressure on the soil and the fact that the production 
of rice was not keeping up with it: They were also exceedingly worried 
by the possibility of competition against jute—paper bags and so on, as 
against jute bags. He was interested to notice in the broadcast made by 
the Governor of the State Bank shortly after Pakistan’s decision not to 
devalue that he stressed strongly that one of the reasons for that policy 
was the inflation in Eastern Pakistan and he hoped that the course of 
action which was being taken would cause an inflow of consumer goods. 
He would be most interested if Sir Jeremy Raisman felt in a position to 
make a comment on that aspect of it, whether ghe action which Pakistan 
had taken would be likely to have that result. 


INDIA’S IMPORT OF FOODSTUFFS 


Lieut.-Gen. SIR THOMAS HUTTON asked whether the lack of a balance 
of trade i in terms of sterling between India and the U.K., which necessi- 
tated drawing on the sterling balances, was not mainly due to the heavy 
imports of foodstuffs by India. 

It had been suggested that this problem would be oyercome in a com- 
paratively short space of time, partly by increased production of food 
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grains and partly by greater industrial production which would enable 
India to pay for her necessary imports, e.g. rice from Burma, with goods. 
If this was so, would it be really in the interests of India, or this country, 
for thé United States to take over the British market for capital goods 
in India ? Dollar loans might be desirable to meet very urgent require- 
ments but if India were once committed to getting the bulk of her capital 
goods from the U.S., it would be difficult to reverse the trend. When the 
loans ceased she would have great difficulty in getting dollars and her 
long-term balance of trade with the U.K. might be seriously upset. It 
would also do serious harm to the trade of Great Britain. 

He suggested that the real solution was an increase of production in 
this country which would enable: the urgent requirements of both India 
and Pakistan to be met as well as our requirements in dollar exports. He 
* had heard it said that a 10 per cent increase in our production was im- 
mediately possible if all concerned would get down to it, and he believed 
that this in itself would be sufficient to solve the problem. 

MR. H. P. TURLE asked whether having regard to the history of India 
and Pakistan and the enormous land frontiers it was administratively 
ie that the two rates of 1s. 6d. and 2s. 2d. could be continued 

indefinitely. 


CAUSES OF DISEQUILIBRIUM 


SR CYR JONES said that Sir Jeremy Raisman was ideally suited to . 
lead a discussion of this sort, if only because he was in at the birth of 
the International Monetary Fund which raised high hopes and expecta- 
tions of effective international co-operation in the monetary field. He 
was the leader of the Indian delegation to Bretton Woods and he (the 
speaker) had hoped that Sir Jeremy might have found it possible to 
indicate in his talk his views as to the extent to which these high hopes 
and expectations had been realised in practise. To the ordinary layman 
it seemed that the prospeets of monetary stability and ordered control 
of fluctuations in exchange rates, which were the primary purposes of 
that Fund, were still dependent on a larger degree of willingness on the 
part of the countries of the world to delegate their sovereignty to an 
international body than they had so far shown a disposition to do. 

Sir Jeremy's talk included a lot of meat, but with his usual lucidity he 
had explained the position so clearly that he had left very littlé to be 
said. As he spoke, however, there was one point which occurred to the 
speaker which perhaps Sir Jeremy might like to explain further. He 
mentioned that in the pre-devaluation days the division of the world into 
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hard currency countries with low prices and costs, and soft currency 

countries with high prices and costs, was the root cause of the disequi- 

librium of those days. Pakistan then, with India, was in the soft currency ` 
group with, from an international point of view, high prices and costs; 

and now as a result of her maintenance of the dollar parity of the 

Pakistani rupee one would assume that the carry forward of these high 

prices and costs into the new circumstances would be a tremendous 

handicap on the economy of the country. That led inevitably to the ques- 

tion as to the possibility of Pakistan, notwithstanding her present inten- 

tions, being able to maintain the position which she had taken. There 

were admittedly very good plausible reasons for Pakistan’s decision, 

namely, the inelasticity of her exports, all of which comprised com- 

modities of which there was a world shortage, and her great need for 

capital imports. But it was significant that, in order to maintain her* 
exports of cotton, she had had to cut her export duty to meet world com- 

petition. Export duties provided a buffer which was not unlimited, and 

it would seem that, notwithstanding the probable wisdom of Pakistan’s 

decision, there were difficulties ahead from that point of view, namely 
that she had stepped into the hard currency ring with a cost and price 

structure applicable to the soft currency area. 

SR GAVIN JONES asked whether Sir Jeremy Raisman considered that 
it would not have been better for all the sterling area, including India 
and Pakistan as well as Great Britain, to allow the £ to find its own value 
instead of keeping it tied to gold. We should do as we did in 1929-1931. 

MR. ZINKIN asked Sir Jeremy if he did not think he could make out a 
good case for India not devaluing. Her imports were grain and cotton, 
the price of which would go up, and her exports like jute she was selling 
at world prices fixed in a good many cases by the dollar markets. The 
result was that her export prices would go up, and the Government of 
India had had to take action to see that that did not mean immediate in- 
flation of profits to the jute mills. 

Since the main cause of her imports had been availability rather than 
price, everything would cost more, the index would go up, whereas if she 
had not devalued she could have used the lower costs of imported cotton 
and food to bring prices down, wages down, and to have started the 
whole country on a deflationary slope. x , 


LORD HAILEY’S VIEWS 


THE CHAIRMAN said that his mind carried back to the years immediately 
following the 1914-1918 war when, at the behest of a very authoritative 
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Royal Commission, an endeavour was made to maintain a 2s. exchange 
for India. Some people no doubt looked upon those days with pleasure, 
because they were able to send their war savings home at well over 2s. 
when the intrinsic value of the rupee was 1s. 4d. Others would look 
back upon it with less pleasure because they were engaged in the day 
to day anxiety of endeavouring to maintain an artificial rate of exchange 
against falling exports and a declining demand for sterling. 

These recollections had some bearing on the present position when 
India was faced with an almost similar lack of balance of exports and 
imports, though the problem had to be faced in a different manner owing 
to changes in world values. 

If he could sum up his impressions of Sir Jeremy Raisman's address, 
he gathered that in his view devaluation was inevitable in the case of 
"India, although Mr. Zinkin had just put some interesting suggestions to 
the contrary. All would regret that circumstances. were such that the 
Government at home only gave the Indian Government something like 
two days’ notice of what it was proposing to do. Although previous 
discussion could not have altered the decision to devalue, it would have 
allowed an opportunity for India to discuss with Pakistan some of the 
problems involved in devaluation and forestall some of the difficulties 
which had since arisen between them. Sir Jeremy had analysed the 
reasons why. devaluation was inevitable in the case of India. He would 
suggest, however, that the real difficulty was not so much India's export 
position but that the stress actually came from India's import position. 
India had not been dependent in the same degree as ourselves on her 
exports. What really happened was that owing to the high manner of 
inflation in the country, there was an inflated demand for imports and 
this had been more destructive to the balance of trade than any falling off 
of exports. 


l ONE IMMEDIATE REMEDY 
Sir Jeremy had indicated some of the remedies available and these 


were, of course, drastic. Deflation in a country like India must be extra- 
ordinarily difficult. Might he point to one immediate remedy, the cur- 


tailment of her military expenditure, which was one great source of: 


inflation. When he thought of the long years of criticism which we 
endured because we had a military expenditure of fifty to sixty crores, amd 
then looked at the astronomical figures in which India was now indulging, 
he was aghast at the effect on India's finances. 

` He thought Sir Jeremy was also right in saying that the most critical 
point was not so much the questibn of exports as the question of food. 
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Why was it.that India now needed to import something like six million 
tons of foodstuffs? Production did not seem to have fallen off, but what 
had happened was that owing to inflation the producer of foodstuffs was 
holding back his produce from the market, and more people were eating 
foodstuffs than before, with the result that more had to be imported to 
meet the demand. The crying necessity for India at the moment was 
not so much a reduction in prices for manufactured goods but an in- 
crease in agricultural production. 

If he read aright what Sir Jeremy said with regard to Pakistan, the 
purely economic argument justified Pakistan’s decision not to devalue, 
but there were some very practical difficulties arising from that decision. 
There seemed to be only one course for. Pakistan at the moment, other 
than an adjustment of their rupee, and that was to come to Some barter 


-arrangements with India which would give Pakistan an export market" 


for her jute, wheat and cotton, and secure to her the manufactured goods 
which she needed and the rice which she required for Eastern Bengal. 

Might he conclude with one reflection? ‘The difficulty of the present 
exchange problem had been greatly increased by partition, for it was quite 
obvious that if India had not been divided into two parts, her import- 
export position as a whole would have been somewhat easier. No one 
at this stage would advocate the revoking of partition, but nevertheless 
we might still hope that out of these present difficulties good would 
eventually come. It might seem at the moment that the devaluation 
question was driving Pakistan and India further apart; but perhaps the 
very difficulties which they now had to face would make them realise the 
necessity of readjustments on a constitutional plane, providing some 
procedure by which they could. tackle jointly what, after all, were their ` 
common economic problems. : 


SIR JEREMY RAISMAN'S REPLY 


SiR JEREMY RAISMAN, in reply to the discyssion, said that he did not 
think he knew more about this subject than the speakers—certainly not so 
much more as.to justify their humble attitude. The subject was intrin- 
sically exceedingly difficult and nobody but a charlatan could pretend to 
master every aspect of it. The few questions which had been put to him. 
w@re not easy to answer, which showed the skill of those who put them. 

Sir'Stanley Reed asked whether, in effect, it would not be wiser for . 
Pakistan to abandon the tremendous programme of industrial expansion. 
It was true that most of the difficulties which countries had got into were 
due to their excessive ambition, to their attempt to get a quart out of 
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a pint pot all over the world. If any country was content to accept the 
old motto of cultivating its own garden and did not attempt to lift itself 
up suddenly to some more advanced industrial state it was easier to 
preserve economic balance. It was much easier for Diogenes to meet his 
weekly bills by living in a tub, but the majority of mankind could not 
accommodate itself to living on what appeared to be q low level. There 
was always the feeling that “if you can do it in your own country it 
is better”. That was not a fallacy in time of war: in time of war every- 
thing which made nonsense in peace time, became supreme wisdom. 
In time of war it was considered terribly important to be able to produce 
at almost any cost anything which might be needed, but in time of peace 
if people would be content not to try to make everything, if their economic 
ambitions were more modest, they would be happier. But that was not 
a message which was easily accepted. 

Mr. Symonds touched on a matter which he had not mentioned in his 
paper, the position in eastern Pakistan. There was no doubt that one 
of the true economic factors in the situation which influenced the Pakistan 
Government was the very high price of rice in eastern Pakistan: there was 
a highly inflationary position there. A decision to devalue would have 
meant that these appalling prices would have had to go up still further 
and it was quite conceivable that they said that it could not be allowed to 

i happen. He had reason to think that that was quite an important factor 
in the decision. 


A MARKET READY AND WAITING 


He agreed with everything which Sir Thomas Hutton had said. Sir 
Thomas was in close touch with the problems of India up to quite a 
recent stage, and in particular with the survey of sources from which 
development would be possible. It was true that if America took on 
the job of supplying India with the capital goods she needed it would, 
to that extent in the long run, tend to put us out of business. We should 
lose what had been a very important market, for with the initial capital 
goods went technical services, spare parts and so on, but there again even 
ewe could not do everything and.it was because we had-been trying to do 
too much that we had got into such difficulties. It was an advantage 
against a time of possible recession and unemployment to have a rgarket 
ready and waiting for whatever could be turned out and it had been 
argued that H. M. Government had made a mistake in dealing with the 
sterling balances problem from this point of view. They had felt that 
here was a way in which they could maintain full employment even when 
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demand fell off in other areas; that we could always supply the sterling 
area countries who had these sterling balances to work off. One result 
was, of course, inflation. If enough could not be sold to the rest of 
the world to balance accounts with them there were difficulties for the 
whole sterling area and that was what had been happening. He agreed 
that if there could be a substantial increase in productivity in this country 
they might be able to measure up to these tasks but it was because there 
had not been a sufficient increase in production that sterling failed to 
command the confidence which had been hoped for. 

He would add to what Lord Hailey said that in India, of course, an 
increase in productivity as well as an icrease in total production was the 
crying need. If both this country and India could step up production 
it would make an enormous difference to the whole economic climate and 
to the prospect. 

Mr. Turle had asked him a question to which he could not give a 
categorical] answer: was it administratively possible that the two rates 
could continue indefinitely in the sub-continent? There were so many 
things which one thought would be administratively impossible which 
turned out to be possible that one needed to be an extreme doctrinaire to 
say that it could not be done. It might be argued that it would be im- 
possible to maintain control of movement over the frontiers, but actually 
one could not move large quantities of merchandise just across fields, 
that is, commodities which would normally enter into the exchanges 
between the countries. In the past most extraordinary frontiers in India 
had been guarded, most of the stuff which could have been smuggled 
was not stuff that mattered, all that mattered had to be taken by railway, 
on the rivers or through the important roads and all that could be 
watched. 


WHAT OF BRETTON WOODS? 
Sir Cyril Jones invited him to say whether Bretton Woods had been 
a failure because the countries had not been prepared to make an im- 
mediate sacrifice of economic sovereignty and make an international 
system work. There was a good deal to be said for that point of view. 


At this moment it was arguable that Bretton Woods had justified itself , 


because it made possible the re-adjustment of a large number of cur- 
rencieg in a fairly orderly manner although possibly the French would 
not agree that the present adjustment had been made in a very orderly 
*manner. However, it might be thought at the present time that the 
machinery which was then set up had done a job which could not other- 


` wise have been done. . Some thought that«the ship which was fashioned 
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at Bretton Woods would never be launched because of the stormy seas 
which threatened to submerge it. The world had never been able.to move 

-in the direction of free exchanges and convertability which was the target 
of that endeavour. At this moment in spite of devaluation we did not seem 
to have disarmed in the sphere of monetary control, and it might well be 
said from the Bretton Woods point of view that we should be called upon 
to do so. If devaluation meant that we had got to a natural parity a 
lot of the restrictions should now be dropped which made normal econo- 
mic relations with other countries difficult if not impossible. 


That was the answer to Sir Gavin Jones’s question as to whether it 


would not be better to allow the £ to find its own level. If the level which- 


had beef chosen was one which could be reasonably maintained with a 


removal of most of the controls, that was all right: butotherwise, of course, ' 


there was a great deal to be said for allowing the £ to find its level and 
ascertaining the level at which we could get rid of all these controls. In 
the last resort money must be a medium of exchange: it could only be 
worth what people would give for it, and to go on with this extraordinary 
artificialsarrangement could only postpone the day when financial and 
economic relations with the rest of the word could be re-established on 
anything like the normal basis. 


INDIA’S DECISION 


Mr. Zinkin asked him the most difficult question of all. He thought there 
were a number of people in India who thought the same as Mr. Zinkin 
that perhaps India would have been wiser to have done what Pakistan 
had done. That showed what an extraordinary world we were living in. 
Here was a country the internal value of whose currency was, according to 
certain statistics, worth less than half the internal value of the currency 
against which it was measured. Nevertheless, it could theoretically have 
gone on maintaining this extraordinary difference in the purchasing power 
parity because it could do whatever it liked with the balance of trade. 
If a country could isolate itself from nearly all the natural economic 
pressures it could do almgst anything. The Argentine, for instance, had 
a different exchange rate for every purpose. Why could not India have 
had a rupee worth so much for import purposes and a rupee ‘worth a 
‘quarter of that amount for export purposes? Why not have the best three 
or four worlds at once? It would have been possible provided that India 
was prepared to keep trade in the most extraordinary kind of strait-jacket 
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but India realised that the devaluation of sterling intensified the dis-- 
proportion between her internal price level and that of the world around 
her and she had an instinctive feeling that she had better get down from 
that highly uncomfortable perch. 

As Sir Cyril Jones said, Pakistan had also been in that position. Pakis: 
tan had been amongst the high-price countries in the soft currency area, 
and how could she suddenly face up to the chilly blast and the bracing 
climate of the hard. currency world? Of course, it was a very severe 


.Strain and she would have to make some very uncomfortable adjust- 


ments. She had already had to reduce the prices of some of her main 
commodities: she would have to adjust her price-cost structure and it 
would not be a painless process by any means. 

He agreed entirely with all that Lord Hailey had said about the effect 
of defence expenditure on the two countries. In fact, if the effect of the 
economic catastrophe were to make it impossible for these two countries 
to continue to remain armed against each other it might be said to be 
a blessing in disguise. Unfortunately people would go on starving as 
long as they could have a gun in their hands. He did not know what 
the effect of this change would be in causing India to reduce defence ' 
expenditure (they had announced a reduction of 40R crores). For 
Pakistan with the lower price level in terms of Pakistan rupees which 
she must adopt it meant that the whole scale of her budget was due to 
be contracted and she would have to spend less on defence. The effect 
of both these might be a blessing to the whole sub-continent. 


SIR ATUL CHATTERJEE proposed a vote of thanks to the speaker and 
to the Chairman. Sir Jeremy Raisman was.a great authority on this 
subject and the Association was very fortunate in securing him to give 
this lecture. The Chairman’s love for India, where he served for more 
than forty years, still survived and was of greater force than ever, and 
the members were deeply grateful to him for his wise observations. 


THE FOOD PROBLEM IN THE SUB-CONTINENT 


By SIR ROBERT HUTCHINGS, KCIE, CMG. 


THE food problems of India and Pakistan are very often discussed as if 
they were matters of price control, and distribution. I have frequently 
heard it suggested that, in reality, there is no shortage of food in the 
Indian continent; that price control serves no purpose except to check 
production, and that a ready solution of all the difficulties would flow 
from the restoration of a free market. "The truth in my estimation is that 
there is a real shortage, that control is necessary in order to secure dis- 
tribution of essential foodgrains to the large towns and rural deficit areas, 
and that the achievement of the necessary increase in production, though 
possible, is a task of great administrative difficulty. 

Let us examine the proposition that there is no shortage of food. I 
do not want to weary you with a recitation of pages of figures, but I must,. 
I am afraid, quote some, using them rather as indications of a trend than 
as measures of absolute quantity. In 1944 the then Government of 
India published a note on “The Technological Possibilities of Agricul- 


tural Development in India.” This note was written and its statistics 
compiled by Dr. Burn not with the object of presenting the opinions of 


an individual expert, but to provide material for the Reconstruction 
Committee and to serve as a basis for future planning. The statistics. 


deal with the period from 1911 to 1942-1943, and show what was happen- 


ing before the loss of Burma as a free source of rice imports forced the 
problem into the open. 


With regard to rice, and referring to British India only, the figures. 


show 66.7 million acres sown in 1911 with a production of 28 million 


tons. In 1942-1943, 70.7 million acres were sown with a production of 


23 million tons. In the intervening period in only four seasons was the. 
1911 production figure exceeded. The highest yield was in 1917-1918, 
30.9 million tons from an'*acreage of 69.8 million acres. The tables indi- 
cate that while there was no significant or consistent increase in acreage, 
the yields in the later years were lower than in the earlier years. They 
ałso show a variation in two successive years of as much as 10.6 million 
` tons. Comparable figures for wheat give an acreage of 25 million acres 
in 1911 with a production of 8.5 million tons and an acreage of 25.9 
million acres in 1942 with an out-turn of 9.0 million tons. In only four 
seasons was the production of 1911 exceeded, and two of those were 1914 
and 1930. 
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TOTAL GRAIN PRODUCTION 


In commenting on the production of all major foodgrains, Dr. Burns 
observed that, although there was a steadily rising curve of population, 
there was no general rise in production, although there was a slightly 
increasing trend in acreage from 1927 to 1941. Dealing again with 
British India only, his graphs and tables show a total production of 54.3 
million tons for a population of 233.6 million in 1921, 50.1 million tons 
for a population of 256.8 million in 1931, and 45.7 million tons for 295.8 
million persons in 1941. Dr. Burns compared the acreage per person 
under food crops and arrived at the following figures:— 1911, 0.83 acres, 
1921, 0.86 acres, 1931, 0.79 acres, 1941, 0.67 acres. - 

The Famine Enquiry Commission of 1945 gives similar figures, namely 
1911, 0.9 acres, 1921, 0.88 acres, 1931, 0.82 acres and 1941, 0.72 acres. 
Confirmation is provided in the graphs and statements incorporated in a * 
still later publication “ The Food Statistics of India " published by the 
Food Department of the Government of India in 1946. These indicate 
an availability of total cereals of 437 Ib. per adult in 1931, against 361 
Ib. in 1944, inclusive of net imports. I mention imports because the 
disparity between demand and supply had to be met by increasing im- 
ports. To quote the Famine Enquiry Commission Report again, *' It is to 
be observed that before the war, India was not self-sufficient in cereals, a 
small exportable surplus of wheat being offset by large imports of rice." 
From 1933 to 1938 the imports of rice averaged 1.72 million tons per 
annum, and in 1939-1940 were 2.14 million tons. So long as these imports 
were readily available, as they were, mainly from Burma and partly from 
Siam, the red light was obscured and it was not until the loss of Burma 
in 1942 that the true dangers of the supply position, made themselves 
apparent. 

THE SUPPLEMENTARY FOOD 


So far, we have been considering the main cereals which form the staple 
of the country's diet, but there is another point. With an increasingly 
dense population dependent on agriculture, the pressure on the land 
results in a lack of what are known as the supplementary or protective 
foods, simply because the pressure does not permit of their production in 
sufficient quantities. Enquiries conducted in the U.S.A. indicated that in 
that country the amount of land required to permit of what was described 
as an emergency diet is 1.2 acres per capita, and to produce an adequate 
diet 2.3 acres per capita. Compare this with the 0.72 acres figure which 
I have already quoted as the area sown in India. - 
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I quote these figures with certain reservations, they indicate a trend 
rather than measure absolute quantities or values. There is a danger in 
taking acreages, multiplying them by figures of out-turn and dividing them 
by heads of the population. Too often that procedure leads to results 
which are unrealistic. I am not suggesting that food statistics or agri- 
cultural statistics are unnecessary, nor am I suggesting that those to which 
I have referred are better or worse than similar statistics from other 
sources, or from other parts of the world. I do suggest, however, that 
they indicate a definite trend, that they point to a danger, underline its. 
urgency and give some indication of the order of magnitude of the task 
facing the administrations concerned. 


* PERCENTAGE OF SHORTAGES 


The Government of undivided India in its Statement of Agriculture 
. and Food Policy in 1946 estimated that existing production fell short of 
present requirements by the following percentages: 


Cereals ^ .. s dad 10 Vegetables iud .. 100 
Pulses ee Ld di 20 Milk ... A eos .. 300 
Fats and Oils 250 Meat, fish and eggs .. 300 
Fruit ee 50 ^ 


As I now see the position, it is that Pakistan is surplus in wheat, 
deficient in rice, and in a normal year self-sufficient overall. But she will 
need to work hard to keep pace with population increases, and to fight 
loss of productivity. The Foodgrains Policy Committee of 1948 recom- 
mended that India (as distinct from Pakistan) “ should set itself the goal 
of increasing foodgrains production by 10 million tons annually within 
the shortest possible time ". 

In both countries there is in fact the urgent need to increase the pro- 
duction of food. In India, the gap is the more urgent and immeasurably 
the greater, and in both, as I see it, the emphasis is on rice first and wheat 
second. In India, obviously"what is wanted is more rice rather than wheat 
or other hard grains, and in Pakistan also the deficit area is the densely- 
populated rice-eating area of East Bengal. 


THE AIMS OF' AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


In both countries, there is adequate technical knowledge of what needs 
to be done to protect land from decreasing in productivity, to bring new 
land under cultivation and to increase the out-turn per acre of land al- 
ready growing food. The difficudty is to get that technical knowledge 
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translated into action on the ground. There are, among my audience 
many far better qualified than I to detail all the measures that might be 
taken. I can only indicate a few in barest outline. Much can be done 
to check erosion and to increase productivity by “contour bunding”, by 
the-reconditioning of existing irrigation channels and drainage, and by a 
change in some areas from maize, to crops which are less hard on the 
soil Where, as in parts of the Punjab salts have come to the surface, 
crop rotations have been evolved which, combined with judicious flood- 
ing, can provide a cure. Tube wells can be used and with effect for the 
same purpose. E 

The problem of the use of organic manures will remain difficult until 
long-term re-afforestation schemes and education combined can succeed 
in changing the habits of the cultivator in the misuse of manure for fuel. 
It seems unlikely that chemical fertilisers will provide an answer to the” 
problem, or that within any short term period they can be manufactured 
or imported in adequate quantities. 

It is true that there are very large areas which, for revenue purposes, 
have been classed as culturable waste. It is, however, the view of many 
that a very high percentage of the land which can be cultivated by the 
small subsistence farmer with his limited resources of finance, animal or 
mechanical power, and technical skill, is already in cultivation. To 
bring significantly large new areas into play usually means that Govern- 
ment resources are necessary to clear the land and break it up by mechani- 
cal power, to provide the water supply, to make the roads and establish 
villages. and to provide means of access to the market. 

For these reasons, the bringing into production on any significant scale 
of new areas is a problem in the long-term, rather than in the short-term 
field, although opportunities can be fruitfully exploited in connection 
with major irrigation and multi-purpose projects, where a resettlement 
of displaced persons may also be achieved on co-operative lines. 

To many observers the best hope of results in the comparatively short 
térm lies in increasing the productivity of land already under cultivation. 


- The means of doing so may in general be summarised as follows: the 


provision of an adequate and assured water supply, which can in some 
areas be done by an intelligent improvement of existing natural features 
without large capital works, but in others necessitates either the provision 
of a network of tube wells, or else the undertaking of new major irriga- 
tion projects and the large-scale extension of existing schemes. Secondly, 
an increase must, and can be looked for from the improved and intensive 
reproduction and distribution of impreved seeds; and thirdly, from the 
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extended. use of green and cattle manures supported by chemical 
fertilisers. 


COLLECTIVE FARMING 


In all this work, however, the Governments concerned are faced with 
the extremely difficult administrative task of making agricultural planning 
and science effective among a peasantry still overwhelmingly composed 
of small individual self-sufficiency producers. It was, I believe, this self- 


same problem which eventually forced the Russian Government to under- 


take what must have seemed to them the perilous expedient of the 
collective farm system. I am not suggesting that the Russian collective 
farm with all that went to its introduction is either the most suitable, or 
indeed the only solution to the Indian problem; but I am convinced that 


unless the Governments in India and Pakistan can devise ways and means ` 


of dealing with larger and more economic units than the individual cul- 
tivator farming his few acres, they are going to have immense difficulty 
in securing the effective execution of the measures which their experts tell 
them are necessary. Ido not pretend to know the answer to this problem. 
It may perhaps lie in a new orientation of the co-operative movement, 
which has so often in the past lost itself in the arid wastes of money- 
lending. It may be that the village as a unit, so strong a feature as it is 
in Indian rural life, may be mobilised as the first line unit in the struggle 
and work as a unit under technical leadership, with support from 
* District" organisations. Whatever may be the answer, it is a task 
requiring leadership and organisation of the highest order. 


ADMINISTRATIVE METHOD © 


The task is beyond the capacity of the Agricultural Departments, 

: whether they be Central or Provincial. Such Departments have in the 
past, and I have little doubt are now, manned by men of great experience 
and knowledge, with théir hearts in their work. But they have not suc- 
ceeded in producing the results for which they hoped, and for which the 
countries have looked. Their proper function of research and small-scale 
“development has been well done, but such Departments, functioning as 
Departments in the administrative machine, have not had the power and 
resources to make themselves effective in the field, nor indeed*aré they 
organised and equipped to do so. In both countries, if the food produc- 
tion problem is to be solved in time, and time is of the essence of it, it 
does seem as if a new administrative unit must be introduced with the 
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power to act more quickly and drastically than an agriculture Department 
which is merely one of a number of competing Government Departments. 
I am aware that in the long run it is the farmer who has to do the work, 
and it is he who has to be helped, led, even driven to do it, and that 
nothing can replace the combined influence of Government and the 
leaders of the people. Nevertheless, in the organising of the effort, in 
the procurement of the means for agricultural expansion, and in the 
taking of decisions on priorities, some sort of dictator, Statutory Board, 
or Government-sponsored corporation, with dictatorial powers and lump 
financial grants behind it, must be put into a position of power, and told 
to get on with the job. 


A FOOD PRODUCTION DICTATOR 


Tt is, of course, quite impossible to say with any degree of precision 
. when the plans of the Government of India and Pakistan will have suc- 
ceeded in establishing. conditions of sufficiency or of plenty. Those who 
follow the fortunes of these countries with the affection and interest, 
which characterise most of us in this room, are already aware that the 
Government of.India have set themselves an extremely short date by 
which to render themselves independent of large-scale imports. Mr. R. 
‘K. Patil has been appointed a food production dictator, and there is no 
doubt that food is a number one priority with both the Central and the 
Provincial administration. I well remember Mr. Patil at food con- 
ferences during the war in Delhi where, he will forgive me for saying, 
he created a great impression by his sincerity, ability and strength of pur- 
pose. The Pakistan Government also have not been idle. A Food and 
Agricultural Conference was held at ministerial level in the last week of 
August this year, and I understand that it has approved a five-year plan 
embodying fifty-two separate schemes estimated to cost 97 crores of 
rupees. Not all of these schemes are new, and work has already begun 
on some of them, for example, the Thal project, the Rasal Tube Well pro- 
ject, and the Lower Sind Barrage. What seems to me to be a significant 
and encouraging feature is the close linking together of departments 
engaged with the production of food as well as those engaged with its* 
distribution. This has not always been so in the past. 
09 


z THE NEED FOR FOOD CONTROLS. 


So long as conditions of scarcity exist and the importation of adequate 
quantities of cereals from outside is a matter of doubt or difficulty, the 
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continuation of food controls on an extensive scale is not only justified 
but essential. 

There seems to me to be two main reasons for this conclusion. The 
first is that in no other way can supplies be relied upon to reach the great 
cities, or even deficit rural areas, and secondly in no other way can price 
control be effected. Food control in the Indian Sub-continent developed 


from attempts at price control, and there were no less than four price. 


control conferences in India between the beginning of the war and the 
first conference to be called a “ food " conference in December, 1942. Tt 
was not until after the loss of Burma had brought about the famines in 
Bengal that it was fully realised that there could be no effective control 
of prices unless and until Government intervened successfully to secure 
the control of stocks. Thereafter, food controls were developed under 
four main heads: Procurement, Prices, Movement, Distribution. 


PROCUREMENT 


Under procurement, which simply means the process of collecting the 
cultivators' surpluses in order that they can be distributed under control, 
there has been an infinite variety of scope and method, ranging from 
complete compulsory monopoly procurement to what could only be de- 
scribed as competitive buying by Government in a free market. Perhaps 
I should remind my audience of what is involved in compulsory mono- 
poly procurement. Government forbids all private transactions in the 
specified grains, and an individual assessment is attempted of what each 
cultivator produces, what he needs to support himself and his family, 
and what is required to provide seed for the next crop. The grain is 
collected as near to the field as possible, and the cultivator is left with 
only so much as is essential to meet his personal needs and those of his 
family. The whole of the remainder is removed and distributed by 
Government under a rationing system. The grain is purchased at a fixed 
price which is settled by Government and there is no market price in the 
ordinary sense of the word. l 

It will be realised that a Government undertaking to collect the whole 
of the marketable surplus must undertake at the same time a responsi- 
bility for universal distribution, and distribution not only to non-producers 
in the towns, but to non-producers and partial producers in the rural 
areas. Complete monopoly procurement, therefore, automatically mtans 
complete rationing. The producers themselves are rationed because they 
are only left with what is assessed to be essential. The non-producers and 
townspeople are rationed because Government has no option but to make 
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distribution of what it has collected on some orderly and prima facie 
equitable plan. 

A less severe form of. Government procurement is to forbid transactions 
in grain, except on Government account, but to leave it to the cultivator 
on a voluntary basis to bring to the market what he pleases. In such a sys- 
tem no attempt is made to carry out individual assessments or production. 
Usually, when procurement proceeds in this way, Government undertake 
only a limited responsibility for distribution; that is to say, they will ration 
their big towns and endeavour to obtain some additional buffer stocks 
so that they can move supplies of grain into any area where shortages 
make this apparent or prices begin to rise. Under this system, Govern- 
ment may undertake to buy all grain offered at a fixed price, or they may 
undertake to purchase within a minimum and maximum prict bracket. 
In practice, they have far less control of stocks and prices than under a 
system of complete monopoly procurement. 


EXPERIENCE OF PROCUREMENT 


I would not like you to imagine that monopoly procurement on a com- 
pulsory basis is merely a bureaucratic dream which cannot in practice 


operate. I make bold to say that it was operated with outstanding success 


by more than one Government in undivided India, notably the Govern- 
ment of Madras, and to almost the same extent by the Government of 
Bombay. In essence, they went so far as to arm themselves with legal 
powers, and to use those powers, to dictate to the cultivator how much of 
his land should be under food crops, to take the whole of it off him at a 
fixed price, handing him back what they assessed as necessary for his 
existence, and distributing the remainder on a strictly rationed basis. In 
one particular year, the Government of Madras actually collected and 
distributed well over 90 per cent of the theoretically estimated surplus, 
and a very able and well-informed non-official observer from America 
recorded his opinion that these Governments in India had gone farther 
than any other Government in the whole werld in food control, not 
excepting Soviet Russia. 

It will be obvious, however, that the administrative burden of such a 
system is very great, and the ability of Governments in the Indian Cofi- 
tinent to make such. controls effective depénds very largely on the 
existenee of a system of land tenure and revenue collection, which not 
only provides the necessary nucleus of officialdom in the village, but has 
accustomed the people to the officials’ presence. It is a very different 
thing to carry out in permanently settled Bengal, for instance, what was 
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so brilliantly achieved in temporarily settled Madras, and it is for this 
reason that Government, both in India and Pakistan, have in the past, 
and I believe wisely will in the future, refrain from insisting on complete 
uniformity in the methods and degree of procurement enforced in 
different administrative areas. Nevertheless, I suggest that experience 
has shown that complete compulsory monopoly procurement at fixed 
prices is in essence the fairest system both to producer and non-producer, 
and is the only system that gives Government real control of the situation 


in years of bad production. 
RATIONING 


In the administration of rationing in the urban areas, much to some 
people’s ‘surprise, very little difficulty has been felt because of the high 
percentage "of illiteracy among the population. Not only has an individual 

*ration card system been operated with success in very large towns like 
Calcutta and Bombay, but it has been found to be distinctly superior to 
what would seem to be a more, simple system, the family ration card 
system. 

I am convinced that the co-operation and restraint of Indians and 
Pakistanis under rationing in the great cities will bear comparison with 
that of any people in the world. At times their rations have been pitifully 
restricted and often they have been of extremely poor quality. Indeed, 
this question of quality is one of the most intractable problems of Govern- 
ment procurement and distribution. It arises simply from the fact that 
Government procurement eliminates the normal relation of buyer and 
seller with its obligation to give value for money. Too often, under 
Government controls the only incentive to the producer or the trader is 
to give the lowest quality that can get past the Government Ínspector. It 
is impossible for Government suddenly to man a purchasing machine ex- 
tensive enough to deal with province-wide procurement from a mass of 
small producers with inspecting staff adequate in character, numbers and 
training to the task. Rationing has, however, had some good effects. It 
has in some areas educatefl and accustomed people to what may well 
prove a more nourishing diet and the pre-occupation of the Provincial 
Government and municipal bodies to food matters has undoubtedly led 
to"increased attention being given to school meals and to milk supplies. 
Bombay, in particular, to Quote an instance of which I have personal 
knowledge, has instituted a far-reaching scheme for collecting the*milch 
cattle from the city into a highly-organised group of dairy farms, where 
complete control can be exercised on hygienic milking and distribution, 
and the breed of cattle can be controlled and improved. 
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SOME EFFECTS OF PARTITION 


In planning food distribution and effecting the movement of large quan- 
tities of cereals to the areas in which they are needed, the situation has 
been worsened rather than improved by partition. Not only has there 
been a further disruption of rural finance and trading facilities already 
disorganised and weakened by war-time controls, but fresh barriers have 
been put up between surplus and deficit areas cutting across the natural 
flow of grain at different seasons of the year. The whole allocation and 
distribution system built up to replace the trade during the war has now 
been split up. From the point of view of food control it is a pity because 
it was noted by observers of Indian food control during the war that the 
country had set an example to the world of how individual Governments 
might subordinate their own sovereignties in order to place a basic raw. 
material at thé disposal of a central distributing authority. The Pro-" 
vinces and States of India voluntarily agreed to declare their surpluses 
and place them unreservedly at the disposal of the Central Government 
for distribution as the Central Government might dictate, and they under- 
took to prevent to the best of their ability any movement of grain outside 
their borders unless and until this obligation had first been discharged. 
. They went even further, they undertook to do this on a no profit and no 
loss basis, and for the most part loyally honoured that obligation. 


MOVEMENT 


T am not suggesting that since Partition the different Governments of 
India and Pakistan, within their respective territories will not undertake 
similar obligations, but it is inescapable that the strength and resilience 
of the food administration of the Continent as a whole should have been 
impaired. Take the question of movement alone. In the case. of 
Pakistan, for instance, West Pakistan has to move its surplus rice and 
wheat to East Bengal, where a deficit area exists. To do so, they have 
to undertake a 3,000-mile voyage by sea, anf at the end of that voyage 
they have only the Port of Chittagong with its limited berthing and rail- 
way facilities, from which to effect distribution. In the case of India, 
they have lost the Port of Karachi as a port of entry for imports, with the 
result that an undue share of the burden of'grain movement has to be 
hahdled by the Port of Bombay and by the railways radiating therefrom. 
In spite, however, of the effect of political boundaries, or even of 
differences in the exchange value of the rupee, there still exists a feeling 
of community of purpose between the, food administrations of the two 
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dominions, and there have been many instances already.of commonsense 
co-operation which was a characteristic of the food administrations of 
undivided India. 

Tt was a misfortune that the Indian Government relaxed its controls 
shortly after separation. It is proving, and indeed must necessarily prove, 
extraordinarily difficult to re-impose such controls when they have once 
been allowed to run down. Irksome and expensive as they are, they must 

` be continued until either conditions of plenty can be created by increased 
internal production, or until a free world market of cheap rice can be 
restored. 

In so brief a summary of these problems it has, I fear, not been possible 
to do justice to what has already been attempted in their solution. It is 
of immense importance to the world that they should be solved and 
Solved quickly. We, who have lived and: worked in those countries, and 
know the faithful, simple people of the villages who, indeed, are the chief 
actors in the drama, will pray for their success. For my own part I hope 
we can do more and whenever asked or given the opportunity to do so, 
will help with men, money and machines to the maximum of our ability. 


VIEWS: OF SIR JOHN WOODHEAD 


At a joint meeting of the Association with the Over-Seas League, held 
at Over-Seas House, Park Place, S.W.1, on Wednesday, October 19, 1949, 
SiR ROBERT HUTCHINGS, KCIE, CMG, read the foregoing paper. 

LORD BOYD-ORR, DSO, MC, FRS, presided and said that he felt honoured 
at being asked to take the chair. He was grateful for the opportunity of 
listening to the lecture by Sir Robert Hutchings who, after twenty-seven 
years in India, was possibly the highest authority on this subject. He was 
Secretary for Food to the Indian Government during the war, a position 
of great importance. 

After the reading of the paper, SiR JOHN WOODHEAD (Chairman of the 
: Bengal Famine Inquiry Commission) said that he could only dot the i’s 
and cross the t's of what Sip Robert had said. The food problem of 
India fell into two compartments, first control and second production. 
During the war control was developed to a very high state of efficiency; 
it consisted of procurement, distribution and the fixation of prices. After 
the transfer of power in August, 1947, the Government of India decided 
to abolish control, perhaps not unnaturally, partly because control was 
not—it never is—welcome, but, no doubt chiefly because they hoped "that 
the abolition of control would result in the cultivator putting on to the 
market a larger proportion of his produce, that is, his marketable surplus 
would increase. They also doubtless hoped that imports of rice from 
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Burma would increase to their pre-war average and perhaps reach a 
higher figure. 

These hopes were not fulfilled and the Indian Government had been 
compelled to retrace their steps and re-impose control. The abandonment 
of control before it was certain that large imports of Burma rice would be 
available was not the wisest of steps, and, having removed control, it was 
not proving easy to re-impose it and re-start the very extensive adminis- 
trative machine which had carried on the complex system of control and 
all the various activities which the system involved. 


An increase in production was a very urgent matter. There must be 
increased production of food in India if the standard of living of her 
people was to be raised and not to deteriorate. It was important that they 
should be happy and contented, and that India should not provide a 
fertile ground for the spread of Communism. The methods of increasing 
production were well known—irrigation,.a greater use of organic and 
inorganic manures, protection against pests and diseases, improved seeds, : 
improved varieties of plants, bringing under cultivation land which was 
not now cultivated—but none of these methods would of itself solve the 
problem. Irrigation would do a great deal but irrigation throughout the 
whole of India was not a feasible proposition. The amount of waste 
land which could be brought under cultivation was relatively small. 
There were, it is true, considerable areas of uncultivated, but culturable 
land in some parts of India but it would take time and money to bring | 
them under cultivation partly because of the unhealthy nature of the 
climate. Again an increase in the supply of fertilisers, particularly in- 
organic, would lead to an increase in production, but would not of 
itself solve the problem. 

In fact, there was no single solution to this problem of increased pro- 
duction; there must be a most vigorous attack on all these fronts, far more 
vigorous than that conducted in the years before the war. 


Sir Robert had mentioned the possibility, of learning something from 
Russia. He had himself often thought that one of the difficulties in India 
was the small size of the average farm. The farmer who cultivated three 
to five acres could not afford to be progressive, he had nó capital, for 
buying organic or inorganic manures, om for investing in improved 
machinery. He shared the view expressed by Sir Robert that until some 
method had been found whereby the farming unit could be enlarged there 
was the danger that the increase in production would fall far short of 
what was required. The collective farm on the Russian models was not a 
popular institution, but would it be *possible to introduce a system of 
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joint farming? If one could get cultivators to combine together to cul- 
' tivate their lands as a joint unit one would have a collective farm capable 
of a far greater increase in production than could be expected from a ` 
number of small holdings each of three or five acres. Perhaps this was a 
line of attack which was worth investigating. . - 


THE PLANNING OF RURAL ECONOMY 


MR. L. G. PINNELL (late Additional Chief Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal), said that the address evoked a multitude of reflections on 
the part of those who lived through the experience of India during some 
of the worst crises in recent years. In general he would only like to say 
that food in India had been a matter of bitter controversy but there was 
not a word or a conclusion which he would alter in what Sir Robert 
Hutchings had said. , 

There was a real problem to be tackled in putting a technical policy into 
force on the ground: he felt that the idea of a food dictator should be  ' 
expanded. In an operation like that a very wide front was necessary 
which would take in everything from the digging out of old drainage 

channels through the whole field of forestry, public health, communica- 
tions and so on, to the carrying out of major projects: there must be a 
*dictator", an organisation for the purpose of controlling the whole ad- 
ministrative machinery of government so that everybody was in his proper 
place doing his job. A year or two after the war, a beginning had béen 
made in Bengal to frame this machinery and.one was beginning to find 
out a good deal of how it could be done. He would be glad to know 
(if anyone could give the information) how far the attempts then made 
had resulted in-any lessons of profit being learned and what the prospects 
were in the future for the organisation, not merely of the law and order 
side of government but of all the rest of government work, on a common 
front with-a quite clearly-defined order of priorities. It would be very 
interesting to know if this idea had developed and if so how it was. 
working out in practice. 

There were dangers in departmental dictators; “he could recall an 
éccasion in the Chittagong’ Division when the district staffs were over- 
strained by war and famine and he discovered one day that they had 
received orders, the day before, to concentrate the whole energies of the 
Administration on the task of making the people of Bengal “ manure- 
minded !” 

Moreover, whatever oné might achieve by technical methods, there was 
always the underlying human problem. Without going into statistics one 
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knew that in the groups of ten years when there had not been any serious 
calamities, the population of India had shown an unceasing tendency to : 
go on increasing just beyond the margin of subsistence... What could be 
done if that process continued, if, say, for every 5 per cent increase in 
food production there was a 7 per cent increase in population? He did 
not know the ariswer but he suggested that it might be here; it might be 
one of outlook; it might be that the answer lay in developing an adven- 
turous approach to life, a demand not merely for health as the absence of 
disease, but for positive fitness. That was the kind of thing which could 
only come from development on the whole front, education, public health, 
physical education, every possible aspect. If that could be done, it might 
be that therein would be found not only a solution to the problem of 
growing more food, but a solution to the whole standard of living and 
the problem of population. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF IRRIGATION 


MR. H. H. Hoop (formerly Chief Collector of Customs in Sind), said 
that on these occasions there were sometimes reminiscences and recol- 
lections and while he had been listening some reminiscences had come 
to his mind. In 1923 he stood on the bank of the River Indus at Sukkur 
while Lord Lloyd inaugurated the great barrage scheme which bore his 
name. Time went on and by the courtesy of the Government of Bombay, . 
in- January, 1932, he found himself on the banks of the Indus once more 
to witness the opening of the barrage by Lord Willingdon whose memory 
they all deeply revered. Not many years prior to the inauguration of this 
barrage a million tons of wheat would, in a good season, be exported 
overseas from Karachi, and it was estimated that a least two million tons 
of food would ultimately be grown annually in the Barrage Canal areas. 
But the present great shortage and heavy imports of foodstuffs into 
India and Pakistan did bring home to one the rapidity with which the 
situation in this respect had changed in a relgtively short time. It also 
showed the importance of, and need for, more barrage projects because 
it was principally by means of such schemes that the production of food 
in the sub-continent could be greatly increased. Could Sir Robert give 
any information about the Damodar Valley barrage—a project of some 
magnitude—and would it be Jong before it came into operation? 


FOOD AND POPULATION 


Mr. J. P. BRANDER said he felt that one main point in this problem 
had not been sufficiently dealt with, namély, whether increase of resources 
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could be made to cope with population increase, now five millions a year. 
There was a dispute between population experts and administrative offi- 
cers on the one hand, and scientists, agricultural experts and the FAO 
on the other. It was claimed that by scientific development the food 
needs of the ever-increasing population could be met, but a study of his- 
tory. made one realise that the demographers were right. For instance, 
the population in Java increased in 150 years from four to forty-eight 
millions, while agricultural experts were working hard to get the maxi- 
mum production from the land. Egypt and Japan were in like case. The 
Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, Chairman, Lord Linlithgow, 
came to the conclusion that all the efforts which could be made would 
never cope with the pressure of population on the land. 

No doubt scientific, agricultural, and industrial expansion was desir- 
able but would be quite inadequate to solve the problem, the population 
would continue undernourished, and excess population would as hitherto 
be decimated by recurrent famines. Demographers had come to the con- 
clusion that the problem must be tackled in a wider way and that there 
must be a nation-wide system of family limitation. Sir Alexander Carr- 
Saunders in his book “ World Population” said family limitation was 
the only solution for India, and Sir John Megaw, former Director of the 
Indian Medical Service, had been trying to get this into the heads of poli- 
ticians and the Government of India for twenty-five years. 

There were grounds for hope. A joint population study, social and 
economic, by the Government of India and U.N. experts had been decided 
upon. Dr. S. Chandrasekhar, head of the Economics Department, Anna- 
malai University, and Secretary of the U.N. Population Commission, was 
deputed by U.N. to discuss the matter with the Government of India. He 
met Pandit Nehru, who expressed his “deep interest” in the proposed 
study. He attended the recent World Population Conference of 
. UNESCO at Geneva. An Institute of Population Studies is being founded 
at Annamalai University. 

Family limitation was*possible but would take a long time, much 
patience, and the expenditure of a great deal of money and effort. The | 
Governments and intelligentsias of countries like India would have to 
take it up seriously. In Western Europe and America, family limitation 
had been almost universally adopted by the educated classes, and the 
practice had spread to lower strata. With regard to poor agricultwraPand 
backward communities there was a striking instance in Hawaii where, to 
eliminate poverty among the labourers, birth control was instituted on a 
large sugar cane plantation; the excessive birth rate became very much 
reduced, and economic prosperity resulted. 
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It was obvious that with intelligent effort and expenditure of public 
money birth control could be brought about even in backward countries. 
So he hoped that the Governments of India and Pakistan, as well as 
spending money on development schemes, would be guided to devote 
money and effort to this subject of control of population growth. 


IMPROVED PRODUCTION NOT ENOUGH 


Sik HENRY KNIGHT said that he would like to raise two points. First 

he endorsed what Sir Robert Hutchings and Mr. Pinnell had said, that 
mere improvement of production.would not solve the problem. He had 
the good—or bad—fortune to be in charge of food in Bombay during the 
war, and it was soon evident there, that merely growing more crops, and . 
mere rationing was not the solution, and the result was that a “Develop- 
ment Department” was started with the object of improving the economic 
position of the people in every sphere—food, education, public health, 
transport, agriculture and the like, and he would like to suggest that such - 
development perhaps might be a solution for the problem of the arith- . 
metical progression in increase of food and the geometrical progression in 
the increase of population, in India. 
. The other point was that, as one of the peóplés in the Provinces, he was 
convinced that much of the salvation of India on the food front during 
the war was due to Sir Robert Hutchings. Once he took over food in the 
Government of India, things became very different. He would like to 
bear testimony to what Sir Robert did for the 300 million or 400 million 
people of India during the war. 


LORD BOYD-ORR'S CONCLUSIONS 


The CHAIRMAN said that they had all listened with great interest to the 
well-informed and logical speech made by Sir Robert Hutchings, who ` 
had shaped the problem and indicated the solution. He was glad that 
nothing he had said had contradicted his own ideas about Indian agri- 
culture. The figures which Sir Robert had given indicated the desperate 
shortage of food; and that together with disease was the reason why the 
expectation of life in India was only thirty years compared with sixty to 
seventy,in more fortunate countries. That could not go on. The Asiatic 
peoples were highly intelligent. They were becoming dynamic and were 
entitled to the same standard of living as the white man. Their problem 
was how to feed the people. That war the biggest PE aoe the 
Indian Government to-day. : ; 
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Could it be’ done? In his opinion it was physically possible. The land 
already under cultivation could double its yield given the necessary fer- 
tilisers and water. There were great schemes for irrigation to prevent 
soil erosion and provide water for irrigation. India needed agricultural 
machinery, thousands of acres had already been brought under cultiva- 
tion by the tractors left behind by the American Army. There were 
water tanks over 1,000 years old which could be repaired and brought 


"into operation and this would give immediately two million extra tons 


of rice. The difficulty was to get the industrial products needed to develop 
the natural resources. 

Other things needed to be done. Three or four acres was an un- 
economic unit, the areas must be larger, and there must be secondary 
industries which would take people off the land. But the food problem, 
though fundamental and vitally important, was only a part of the whole 
social and economic development of India. For example, as preventable 
disease was eliminated the rate of increase of the number of people to be 
fed would be, for a time, accelerated. Then again the development of 
agriculture and secondary industries must go hand in hand. The wbole 
question of development was dependent on the financial position. The 
new Government of India was fully aware of the complexity of the 
problem. 

The new land being brought in should be kept as large Government 
farms or co-operative farms where modern machinery could be used with 
a resulting increased output per man. There was the problem: it was 
physically possible to increase production if India could get the industrial 
products, the machinery, the pumps, the tractors and all the other thing 
she needed. ; 

On the question of whether food production could increase and over- 
take the population increase, he was a farmer and his belief was that 
food production could increase much more rapidly than the population 
could increase. The increase in the populations would not go on indefi- 
nitely, the big increase ir population of the nineteenth century was not 
in India but in Burope where it increased by 88 per cent iri 100 years, and 
now with the rise in the standard of living and the spread of education, 
fhe birth rate had fallen to at or below replacement level. 

One last point he would like to make was that this problem was urgent 
and of the utmost importance not only to India but to this country and 
to the world. Here was a great continent of people with a high level of 
intelligence, with great potential power if the standard of living could be 
raised, the people fed, disease eliminated. If all this was accomplished, 
he belived that India would be a'great factor for peace and síability in the 
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world. He had many Indian friends and he hoped that for that reason 
as well as the wider issues that India would get over her food shortage. 

Everyone had enjoyed Sir Robert's lecture. They all hoped that India 
would make the great drive which was needed to get over these food 
difficulties, and get on the road to economic prosperity. He hoped that 
the unfortunate division between India and Pakistan would be healed and 
that this great sub-continent would remain as part of our Commonwealth. 


.REPLY OF SIR ROBERT HUTCHINGS 


SIR ROBERT HUTCHINGS, in reply to the discussion, said that he was 
. pleasantly surprised. by the measure of support which he had received 
from subsequent speakers. 

To deal first with Mr. Hood’s question on the Damodar Valléy project: 
he regretted that he was not as up-to-date as he should have been, but 
he thought he would be correct in saying that the project had been con- 
ceived on the lines of the well-known Tennessee Valley project. The 
object was to utilise the whole valley as a geographical unit for the pur- 
poses of planning and administration, disregarding district or provincial 
boundaries. The main river and its tributaries would be controlled, using 
a dam or dams for the storage of water for irrigation purposes, as well as 
for the creation of electrical energy. He believed that the sites for the 
dams had been selected, and that work had actually commenced on one 
of them. On Mr. Hood’s point that Karachi exported a large volume 
of wheat, even before the inception of the Sukkur Barrage, he was sur- 
prised at the extent of the export which Mr. Hood’s figures indicated. He 
could offer no explanation, other than increased internal consumption 
combined with population increases, which had eaten up the apparent 
surplus. . 

The point had been made by more than one speaker that it was neces- 
sary to apply the national effort over the whole front of education, trans- 
port and economic development. Here, a question of priorities intervened. 
So long as India had to devote so large a praportion of her foreign ex- 
change capacity to the import of food in order to maintain life, so long 
was her capacity impaired to import the raw materials, techniques, 
equipment, plant, locomotives, vehicles and so forth essential for im- 
provements in mechanical transport, power generation, water storage 
and,edycation. For this reason, he attached the greatest importance to 
what seemed to him to be the first objective, namely to increase food 
production in order to decrease dependence on imports. 

Reference had been made to his own services in food control, but, said 
Sir Robert, he could not leave the meeting without placing matters in a 
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truer perspective. He and his colleagues in the Central Food Depart- 

ment ‘could have achieved nothing without the loyal and efficient co- 

operation of the Provincial administrations, on whom they had been 

entirely dependent. It was the leading officers in those administrations to : 
whom the credit was due. Indeed, it was not as if the Centre had 

originated most of the ideas. The Government of Bombay was long in 

the field of rationing before anyone else, including the Government of 

India. The policy which had been adopted by the Central Government 

at the end of 1943 was largely the work of one man, Sir Theodore ~ 
Gregory, as Chairman of the Food Grains Policy Committee. Sir Robert 
wished to pay a special tribute to his Indian colleagues in Food Control, 
one of whom he was glad now to see was the Secretary of the Ministry of 
Food in Delhi. It had given him great pleasure early this year to visit the 
Ministry, and even to sit in his old chair going over the same arguments 
with the same people as in the years 1943-1947. He was convinced that 
the spirit of service and co-operation, which had been built up in the 
. Provinces and at the Centre on food control during the war years, still 
existed, and for that reason alone he would feel some confidence in the 
prospects of the Government of India’s success. 


Str DRUMMOND SHIELS said that he had been asked to express the 
thanks of the meeting to the Chairman and the Lecturer. He hoped it - 
would be agreed that the meeting had been most important, one of the 
most important he could remember in the history of the Association. They 
had been considering a tremendous problem. Sir Robert had set out in a 
balanced and able way the technical and other considerations involved 
in this subject. The Chairman's fame was world wide. He had recently 
been in India and he was sure that the Governments of India and Pakistan 
had profited by his advice. On behalf of the meeting he would con- 
gratulate him on the recent honour conferred upon him of being awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prize. As Lord Boyd-Orr had said, on the successful 
solution of these probleme depended the peace and prosperity of the 
world. There would be dangers if the solution was not found in India 
and the work of the Chairman in this connection was invaluable to the 
welfare and progress of the world. 
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CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH EASTERN 


COUNTRIES: A NEW LINE OF APPROACH 
By Sir JOHN SARGENT, CIE. 


IN Marcu last I had the temerity to contribute an article to “ The Times” 
which was published under the title “Experts for Export". It attempted 
to make a case for the creation of a new kind of overseas service to meet. 
the demands for various types of British experts which have arisen, are 
still arising, and it may be hoped, will continue to arise in different parts 
of the world. It attracted a small amount of attention at the tjme and I. 
received a number of letters, some critical but mainly sympathetic. As 
I was in the East when the article appeared and did not return to this, 
country until several months later, I was not able to do more at the time 
than acknowledge the suggestions and criticisms which my correspondents 
had been good enough to make. 

It was, however, recently suggested to me by our Honorary Secretary 
that it might be of some interest, at any rate to some members of this 
Association, if I were to expand the main thesis of my article with special 
reference to the needs of those countries in which this Association is 
primarily interested. In doing so I am afraid I have stretched the meaning 
of cultural relations up to, if not beyond, its furthest permissible limits 
and have used it to cover a number of economic and social contacts as 
well as educational ones, in the stricter sense of the term. I should also 
be more than sorry if, by using one of those well-meaning but rather 
woolly expressions like cultural relations, I have obscured the strictly 
practical intention of this paper. l 

. As I said at the beginning of my “ Times” article, “It strikes one, 
coming back to this country after ten years abroad, that as a nation we 
are inclined under the strain of our immediate economic difficulties to 
overlook the fact that we still possess valuable assets which, though not 
material, in the strict sense, are capable if properly used of being realised 
in a very practical way.” JI am not in any way shaken in my: conviction 
by the fact that ever since the war and particularly during recent montlfs 
a number of voices, ranging in tone from the*profoundly gloomy to the 
obviously gloating, have been proclaiming the dissolution of the British 
Empire. Many of these voices have come from outside this country but 
some—far too many in my opinion—have been raised within it. I am 
not here to-day to add my small quaver to the Ichabod chorus or even 
assuming our Jeremiahs are to some eXtent justified, to argue whether 
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with greater wisdom on the part of those responsible the present state 
of affairs could or should have been postponed or perhaps avoided 
altogether; my sole purpose is to suggest what seems to me at any rate 
a practical way of making the bes of things as they are, while there is 
still time. 


BRITISH ASSETS 


Let me try and define as precisely as I can the nature of the assets to 
which I have just referred and the way or ways in which they might best 
be realised. Whatever may have happened in the rest of the world, in 
those parts of the East in which I have lived or which I have visited in 
recent years, e.g. India, Pakistan, China, Siam, Ceylon, Afghanistan, 
the glory which the British Empire or Commonwealth acquired during 
the last war has not yet departed and if it had been dimmed in some eyes 
by more recent events, it has been enhanced in others by the action taken 
in India, Ceylon and Burma. In spite of temporary setbacks here and 
there our moral stock is: high in South-east Asia; I may be wrong but 
I doubt if it has ever been higher. But apart from this there is, I believe, 
a growing realisation among those people, wherever they may live, who 
think the democratic way of life worth preserving, that there is much to 
be learned from what the British have evolved, however imperfect it 
may still be, in the course of their long history. 


During the last ten years I have come across a surprising number of 
people in different parts of the world, not all of them by any means 
admirers of “British Imperialism” and in many cases bitterly hostile to it, 
who appeared genuinely to envy and even to wish to assimilate some of 
the things which we have achieved, e.g. a reasonable standard of integrity 
in public administration and in business, an ability to settle differences 
without bloodshed and, perhaps above all, a capacity for effecting essential 
changes in our political o» social sphere without an undue sacrifice of 
what was good in the past. For these and other reasons which I need not 
specify I am encouraged to believe that many countries, and particularly 
those which are backward in the material sense, with vast industrial and 
social problems, which they’realise cannot be solved without outside help, 
would prefer to turn for that help to the British rather than to any other 
people. In spite of their admiration for American technical efficiency 
and their aversion from some of our national idiosyncracies, they feel that 
of all foreigners the British are probably the most mature and in the 
widest sense of the word the most humane. 
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HIGHER TECHNICAL TRAINING. 


Let me give a few out of the many concrete examples of the demand 
for British help in various spheres of activity which have come to my 
personal notice during the last few years. Among the post-war recon- 
. struction proposals approved by the Government of India before inde- 
pendence and since re-affirmed by the Government of that country was 
one for the provision of four higher technical institutions, each to cost 
between two and three million pounds. The first one in the Calcutta 
neighbourhood is to be started at once and the second in Bombay next 
year. It is accepted that most of the key posts in these institutions will 
have to be filled in the first instance by foreigners. It would be difficult in ` 
my opinion to exaggerate the influence which these new technical 
colleges, if they fulfil expectations, will exercise over industrial arid com- * 
mercial development in that vast country. Then again the Directorship 
of the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore has recently become vacant 
and foreign applications are being invited. 

The Institute, as many of you know, is the premier research institution 
in India and probably in South-east Asia. The post of its Director is one 
in which a really good man could render service of almost incalculable 
value. These are not the only key posts for which the Government of 
India is anxious to recruit high-grade foreigners, as I know from talks 
which I had with my successor in the Indian Ministry of Education, Dr. 
Tara Chand, who was here recently. . 

And then take Pakistan. Both the Education Minister and his Adviser 
were here earlier in the year. They had quite a number of posts for which 
foreigners were both eligible and desired. The one which appealed to me 
above the -others was the headship of the new Women’s College in 
Karachi. In a country now rapidly awakening to the supreme importance 
of educating its women, who could have a greater opportunity than an 
inspired director of this promising institution? The Secretary of the 
Ministry of Education in Ceylon was also h&re not long ago. He con- 
sulted me as to the possibility of finding someone to preside over his 
new Training College for Teachers and to direct research into the appli- 
cation of up-to-date pedagogical methods to the urgent educational 
pollens of his country. 


LACK OF CANDIDATES 


I have mentioned only a few examples in the two countries and in the . 
particular field of activity of which I have some first-hand knowledge, of 
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key posts in regard to which the service of foreigners, preferably British, 
are being sought. In other countries and in other fields of activity, 
medicine and public health for one, I am confident that a similar demand 
exists and will continue to exist for many years to come. During 
my recent visits to Siam, and Afghanistan I was frequently asked 
whether I could recommend or find suitable British candidates for the 
sort of posts in which a really good man or woman could produce a 
lasting effect of almost incalculable benefit to the countries concerned 
-and to our own. Whether we regard the needs so expressed as an appeal 
for help or a demand for “invisible” exports, it would seem to be both our 
duty and our advantage to satisfy them, if we can. 

And yet in spite of the importance and urgency of this pporno 
, the success which has so far attended my own feeble efforts, and 
the efforts of the organisation to which I at present belong, the British 
Council, which is directly concerned with cultural relations, to find suit- 
able Britishers to fill these key posts has been practically nil. I believe 
that the experience of others who have been engaged in similar quests 
in connection with similar posts in other places has been no more en- 
couraging than my own. 


REASONS FOR THE SHORTAGE 


I have been at some pains to discover why this should be so and various 
reasons have been suggested for it. The first is that the actual salaries 
offered are not sufficient to attract really good people. This is true in 
some cases but not in others. But even when it is true, provided the posts 
are sufficiently important, subsidies may be justified and I know of cases 
where this is already being done. The second reason is the present short- 
age of high-grade man and woman power in this country. This is valid 
so far as.it goes, but if people would only weigh up the potentialities of 
service in any one of the vacant posts I have mentioned, I feel they would 
agree that they should be, given priority, even if it involves a certain 
amount of dilution at home. 

THE CRUX OF THE MATTER 


A third reason is that the spirit of adventure which used to inspire our 
young people to seek careers abroad is dying out, if not already. dead. 
It is true that many of them during the war years had enough in the 
way of adventure to satisfy them for a long time to come, but all the same 
I find it difficult to square this with what I have found during recent 
visits to Oxford, Cambridge and other universities. I have met many 
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young men and women of first-class calibre who appear genuinely to 
lament the fact that attractive careers like the I.C.S., which were open 
to my generation, are no longer open to theirs. My talks with them have, 
however, suggested what may be the real reason why the right people are 
not forthcoming in adequate numbers to fill important openings abroad. 

The crux of the matter is not so much uncertainty as to the conditions 
of life in many foreign countries, where, like China at the moment, things 

. are obviously in the melting-pot, but a general feeling of insecurity in 
regard to the future. Whether the actual salaries are attractive or not | 
by British standards, the foreign posts now being advertised are usually 
on contract for a period of years, five as a rule, and carry no guarantee 
beyond that period. It is hardly reasonable to expect that fpreign gov- 
ernments, who look forward within a reasonable period to training their 
own nationals to fill their key posts, should commit themselves to engag-" 
ing outsiders up. to the normal retiring age and giving them pensions 
beyond that. On the other hand, one cannot but sympathise with our 
young men and women still in process of making their careers and 
perhaps also of acquiring families, who say “ This foreign job attracts 
me, but what is going to happen when my contract expires ? Will my 
service overseas be counted to me for righteousness, or shall I be regarded 
by appointing authorities at home as a back number who has got out of 
touch with recent developments in his own subject?” Apprehensions 
of this kind, so my own experience, both before and after the last war, 
suggests, would be more than justified. Things may be different in the 
business world, but until there is a drastic change in the attitude of edu- 
cation and other public authorities, service abroad must be counted as 
a handicap rather than an asset. 

I am afraid that I see little chance of the problem being solved by any 
of the various schemes for the exchange, interchange or secondment of 
teachers at the University level. Apart from the fact that these would 
not cover the range of services I have in mind, it is extremely unlikely 
that any University would spare one of its best teachers—and nothing but 
the best will do—for so long a period as three to five years—and no 
shorter period would serve. 


`A CHARTERED RECRUITMENT TRUST 


© 6 : 

I am convinced that there is no really effective way of counteracting 
the deterrents I have just quoted and particularly the last of them except 
by establishing a new kind of oversea service, which will give to its 


members-terms and conditions of service including salaries, allowances 
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and pensions, at least as good as are afforded to-day by the diplomatic 
or any other official foreign service. This in my opinion is the only means 


of ensuring for people of ability—and especially younger people—who . 


. are interested in work abroad, reasonable security of tenure as well as a 
progressive career. It should at the same time obviate the delays which 
take place at present in preliminary inquiries and negotiations long 
before the end of which in many cases the post in question has been filled 
by someone else. 

The point I cannot stress too strongly is that if we really want to re- 
establish and to consolidate our influence in the world at large, it can 
only be done if our exports, whether in personnel or material, exceed 
in quality what any of our rivals can produce. What we can spare after 
. satisfying our own requirements, if it is second class, simply will not do. 
Iam sure there are people in this room who will agree with me that where 
Britishers abroad are really first class, they evoke a reasonable response, 
particularly in Eastern countries, but where they are not the result is 
correspondingly deplorable. 

Before I attempt to outline in any detail the sort of organisation which 
Ihave in mind, I want to make it clear that if it is to have the necessary 
flexibility and to be in a position to deal promptly with such demands or 
openings as may arise, it should not form part of a Government depart- 
ment or be in any way directly controlled by Government. Its control 
should preferably be vested in a semi-official Trust constituted under a 
Royal Charter. In view of the nature of its activities such a Trust could 
never be entirely independent of governmental control or public criticism, 
but even if it has to depend on Government for any substantial part of 
its finances, it should be allowed at least as much freedom as a body like 
the University Grants Commission. If some of our rich men would: 
endow it, that would be the best way of ensuring the requisite degree 
of independence. 

The council or governing body of the Trust should be a small body. 
The members should be people who enjoy confidence both at home and 
abroad in their respective spheres. The Chairman must be an inter- 
national figure who has not.only achieved outstanding success as an 
administratór overseas but is also convinced that the re-establishment 
of British influence in the world at large involves a new approach to the 
question of foreign relations. 


SCOPE OF THE PROPOSED SERVICE 


I have given some thought to the scope and size of the proposed service, 
and without wishing to inflict on you too much in the way of detail I 
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should like to give you some fairly definite idea of the range and standard 
of the services it might offer, its initial establishment, the terms and con- 
ditions of service, the method of recruitment, preliminary training and 
subsequent “refreshing”, together with a general outline of the admini- 
strative and financial arrangements involved. In so doing I am assuming 
that the proposed service would be available not merely for the countries 
with which this Association is directly concerned but anywhere in the 
world where a demand for high-grade British experts may arise. My 
own recent experience, reinforced by that of other people whom I have 
consulted, suggests that openings for British service or advice at a high 
level are most likely to occur in regard to teaching and research posts 
in the fields of education and health and to most branches.of public, 
especially local, administration but if the service is a success, it may well . 
be that its assistance would in course of time be invoked in a much 
wider field. I see no reason for instance why it should not interest itself 
in the filling of industrial or commercial appointments in those lines 
where British pre-eminence is still acknowledged, provided that there is 
a reasonable prospect of a steady demand and that it does not overlap 
or trespass upon the spheres of other agencies which may be better 
equipped to do the job successfully. 


THE FILLING OF KEY POSTS 


The essential point is that the Service or Trust should interest itself 
only in the filling of real key posts for which Britishers are required or 
are eligible, and by key posts I mean posts where the presence of a really 
good man or woman will be of indisputable value both to the country 
concerned and to this country as well. From this it clearly follows that 
the success of the service will depend entirely on the all-round excellence 
of its personnel, which means that the people selected must not only be 
highly qualified and carefully trained specialists but must also possess the 
sort of personality which will both impresseand be acceptable to the 
inhabitants of the country in which they may be called upon to serve. 
In view of these essential desiderata and of the apparent, if not actual, 
shortage at the moment of people likely to satisfy them, there is a great 
deal to be said for limiting the initial establishment to the minimum 
which will meet known and potentially enduring requirements. The size, 
` like the scope of the proposed service, must be readily adjustable to meet 
changes in existing demands and to cope with new ones. I contemplate 
an initial establishment of about 100 rising to a maximum of 400-500 in 
five years, providing the demand justifies it. l 
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Just a word about the means of ascertaining the demand. Apart from 
such public advertisements as it may seem worth while to take up, I am 
assuming that, in the beginning at any rate, assignments of personnel will 
be made mainly in response to requisitions submitted by or through 
British. agencies abroad, whether diplomatic, commercial or cultural in . 
the widest sense. As the services which the Trust is capable of rendering 
become more generally appreciated, a number of direct contacts between 
it and foreign employers or their agents in this country will probably 
be established. It will be a very important duty of the Council of the 
` Trust to have all requisitions carefully scrutinised, with the object of 
determining whether they are of the type and standard in which the 
Trust would be justified in interesting itself. 


RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING 


Since, as I have just said; the success of the Service will depend on the 
all-round excellence of its personnel —it will in fact be a kind of pacific | 
commando—their initial recruitment and subsequent training will be 
matters of fundamenta] importance. Candidates should be academically 
first-class—this is particularly important in countries like India and 
Pakistan where great, indeed undue, importance is attached to paper 
qualifications—and should have shown definite promise of possessing 
powers of leadership and adaptability. They should also have had some, 
but not necessarily a great deal, of practical experience. The normal age 
range for recruitment should be from 25-30 years but if during its early 
years the Service is to be in a position to fill senior posts, it must be free 
to recruit older men and women on special conditions. The final selec- 
tion should be made after a personal interview by members of the Council 
with the assistance of such experts as may be requisite. 


PROPOSED STAFF COLLEGE 


e. 

After selection new members of the Service should undergo a special 
course at a staff college to be maintained by the Trust. The main object 
will be to see that they fully appreciate the aims and ideals of the Service 
and.understand what is involved in establishing the right kind of rela- 
tions with foreigners. Its length may vary in individual cases, e.g. i$ it 
is known to what country a new recruit will be assigned such instruction 
may be included in the local language. or languages, as may be con- 
sidered essential. In this connection the recommendations ‘of the Scar- 
brough Report may well be borné in mind. 
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The preliminary training completed, the new member will be ready 
for assignment in response to any satisfactory requisition or other demand 
received for a person with his or her particular qualifications. If the post 
in question is one which the Trust regard as worth filling on general 
grounds, a member can bé assigned or recommended as the case may be 
without any special regard to the pay offered or the period of tenure: It 
may be assumed that the Council of the Trust will have had due regard to: 
'these and other relevant matters before deciding that the post is worth 
filling, but so far as the member is concerned he will draw the appropriate 
pay and allowances of his service, and no question need arise in his or ` 
anyone else's ‘mind as to what will happen to him when his period. of 
service in the country to which he is assigned comes to an end, He would 
have an assured career. When he had completed his assignment abroad, 
he would automatically revert to the home establishment and would of 
course continue to receive his basic pay with increments and such other’. 
amenities as the conditions of service provide. Before he is assigned 
. to another post abroad special care should be taken to see that he has had’ : 
ample opportunities of bringing himself up to date, both in theory and 
practice, with the latest developments in his particular line. 

I hardly need emphasise the importance of the Staff College in this: 
scheme. It will be not only the initial training centre but also the depót 
where members of the Service will be refreshed between assignments, and 
it may also be convenient that it should house the administrative head- 
quarters of the Trust. Its direction must therefore be of the highest 
quality. Its staff need not be a large one, since it should be possible to 
arrange for some of the initial instruction and much of the refresher 
‘courses to be provided in other institutions. It is, however, important that 
the senior members of the staff should be free to pay fairly frequent visits: 
abroad, to assess at first hand how far the Service is achieving its object. 


THE FINANCIAL SIDE 


The last and most important question weth which I have to deal is: 
that of finance. Apart from the capital cost of the Staff College, which ' 
ït is very difficult.to estimate as it will largely depend on whether it is: 
possible to lease suitable premises or not, the main items in the budget 
will be: EL 
^ «al The recurring cost of the Staff College; 

(b) The difference between the salaries and allowances of the mem- 
bers of the Service and the pay of the posts to which they are 
assigned from time to time; : 

(c) The superannuation fund. 
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I estimate (a) very roughly at £50,000 a year. With regard to (c) since 
very few pensions will be payable during the first twenty to twenty-five 
years I think that an allowance of £25,000 a year from the beginning 
should build up a fund sufficient to meet liabilities when they arise, par- 
ticularly if the pension scheme is a contributory one, as I am inclined to 
think it should be. (b) is the real imponderable. I have already suggested 
that the basic pay and allowances of thé Service should be at least as 
good as—I should like them to be rather better than— those of the official 
foreign services. If the demands for the Trust's services are as large as 
I expect them to be, the risks of members remaining unemployed for long 
at a time should not be great. 

If the Trust confines itself, as I am convinced it should, to key posts 
only, the emoluments of these should not in the aggregate fall far short 
of the Trust's salary bill; they may even exceed it. One must recognise, 
however, that demands for the Trust's services are most likely to arise 
in backward countries which are not as a rule able or willing to offer 
experts the sort of salaries they might expect in more developed and 
prosperous places. There is also the risk that once what the Trust has 
to offer is known, employing authorities may deliberately keep their 
salaries down in the hope of getting a member of the Service on the cheap 
but in any case where tbe Trust thought that the salary offered was in- 
compatible with the value of the post or the ability of the employer to pay, 
they should have nothing to do with it. 


THE CREDIT SIDE 


On the credit side I am taking no account of indirect or invisible profits 
that might acrue as a result o? the Trust's activities. That there would 
be some is almost certain; that they would be considerable is not unlikely. 
As a pure guess—and it is impossible to do. more than guess at this stage 
—] should not expect the annual deficit under heading (b) to exceed 
£50,000 when the servicg is in full working order. If it succeeds in 
delivering the goods, this deficit might be substantially reduced or even 
turned into a profit. It looks, therefore, as if the annual cost of the 
Service might be about £125,000. Is there any chance of this being found 
by endowment or annual contributions from private sources, on the as- 
sumption that contributions from public funds are neither to be expected 
nor desired? ' 

It amounts after all to rather less than 1 per cent of the present annual 
expenditure on British Information Services, including the British 
Council. . 
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A HIGH STANDARD 


One other point before I end. It has been suggested by one or two 
people with whom I have discussed this idea that if the members of the 
proposed Service turned out in fact to be as good as I want them to be, 
and were in such demand as I expect them to be, they would not remain 
in it long. They would be sure to be Jured away by much more attractive 
offers from employers either at home or in the countries in which they 
were serving. I see no reason for concern about this. No one is irre- 
placeable and particularly where the openings were abroad they would 
be continuing to serve the purpose of the Trust provided they retained 
its spirit. From a purely material point of view a certain amount of 
wastage especially among the seniors would relieve the pension fund! 
But I have a sort of feeling that if the Service attracted the right kind of 
people, it would hold most of them. 

It is quite clear that if an organisation of the kind proposed is to be 
successful, it must be able to attract into its service young men and 
women who genuinely believe in the British way of life and are inspired 
by the same idea of service to the community as has inspired members of 
our race in the past. But the people it attracts must also be convinced 
that in. the world to-day service to one’s own country and service to 
humanity can and must be identical or at least complementary. The 
proposed Trust seeks to satisfy these aspirations but at the same time it 
: recognises the practical fact that while missionary zeal and the spirit of 
adventure still fortunately exist, the chances of getting a sufficient number 
of really first-class people—and nothing of lower quality will do—will 
be enormously increased, if the idea of an important mission can be. 
linked with that of a reasonably attractive career. 


THE DISCUSSION 


The foregoing paper was read at a joint meeting of the Association 
with the Over-Seas League at Over-Seas House, Park Place, S.W.1, on 
Thursday, November 24, 1949, the Right Hon. LoRD HAILEY, GCSI, GCMG, 
GCIE, presiding. He said that he was sure that it was unnecessary to 
introduce either Sir John Sargent or his subjecf. The title he had chosen 
was,extraordinarily attractive. It was a matter of increasing importance 
to maintain cultural relations with eastern countries as political relations 
were diminishing. Here there was a new line of approach, and since that 
line of approach was part of the imaginative effort. of Sir John Sargent 


he would leave him to expound it. | * 
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SIR JOHN MURRAY’S VIEWS 


After reading the paper the CHAIRMAN said that Sir Frank Brown had 
received a letter from Sir John Murray, principal of the University College 
of the West, Exeter, and dated November 23, in which he regretted 
his inability to be present. . 


Sm JoHN Murray wrote: I agree cordially with the entire “preamble” 
of the scheme, viz: that this country has a great deal of mature experience 
in various matters, e.g. political, social, administrative, and technical, 
which continues to be esteemed in various other countries, and which 
some countries would wish to have brought home to them, and would 
profit by, 

I agree strongly that a Trust constituted by Royal Charter would ans- 
wer best, as likely to be freest from sectarianism, propaganda, personal 
influence, etc. It would be essential, and especially at the start, that the 
Trust should recruit only first-rate staff. However good the quality, some 
of the staff would require and all would benefit by “ conditioning” at a 
staff college. 

It would be risky to assume that staff entering even with enthusiasm 
on the career, and seconded in this by their wives, if any, would continue 
of this mind all their lives. There would be wastage, and family factors 
would be among the chief causes of it. It is possible that the first crop 
of candidates might include persons already abroad in various kinds of 
work who were attracted by the new conditions. The Foreign Office ser- 
vice, for instance, might be depleted: and there are, doubtless, other 
sources. But those agencies have effective ways of making good their 
losses. l 

If the staff were not given chances and indeed duties of contact with 
this country in their furloughs, etc., it would be, I think, a loss of refresh- 
ment for them and of enlightenment, e.g. for universities in which they 
might spend time. Universities would not be the only contacts in ques- 
tion. Universities, or some of them, might value the opportunity of 
giving members of staff “foreign leave " for periods and receiving them 
back again. Some of the most desirable candidates might be attracted 
by this method. 2: 

On the whole a smallish nucleus of first-class men and women, pre- 
pared to face the risks and difficulties of the career for an extended period 
seems to me likely to answer best, despite probable wastage. The variants 
of the plan, e.g. short-term or peripatetic workers, etc., can be fitted 
into the scheme later in response to circumstances. 
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“A SUPER-AGENCY” 


Dr. PERCIVAL SPEAR said that he had listened to the paper with the 
greatest interest not only because of its quality but because it dealt with . 
what seemed to be the crux of our relations with the East in the period 
now to come. He believed that the organisation of intellectual and cul- 
tural relationships with the East was now just as important for this 
country as the organisation of political policy fifty or a hundred years ago. 

Sir John Sargent seemed to be proposing a sort of cultural civil service 
or, in commercial terms, a super-agency to manage our new relations with 
the East. The question arose whether something of this nature was really 
needed or whether reliance could be placed on the pioneering spirit. He 
thought it was à mistake to compare the lack of pioneering spirit at the 
present day with its presence in the sixteenth, seventeenth or eighteenth 
centuries. He thought it had to be remembered that the people who went 
out under Drake or sailed the Caribbean Sea, or the young men who 
went to India, took great risks but they also had the prospects of great 
reward. People to-day lived in a much more regulated world; such great 
risks were not taken and there were no such great rewards. 

When people took contracts for a few years the country of their adop- 
tion no longer needed their services when the contracts had expired, and 
the country of their origin was inclined to say that they were out of date 
and their places were filled, and this was the justification for some sort of 
definite service. There were, however. certain points which seemed to 
arise. 

The first was that he thought it was necessary for this body to have 
some ideal or ideas in common, some vision of the whole which would 
bind the members together; otherwise they would be in danger of becom- 
ing a set of super odd-job-men going from one thing to another without 
very much purpose in it. That consideration would make the central 
headquarters or college very important because it was from there that 
inspiration would come. è 

The second point was the definition of the fields of activity. These 
must be restricted so that it was possible for one set of men to undertake 
the different jobs. At the same time it must not be so narrow that they 
were confined to the “ frills ” of life. The qualities demanded were great 
and qarious and it would be necessary to give careful thought to the 
exact jobs which were to be taken up. Medical administration and edu- 
cational work had been mentioned, and he thought probably economic 
activities could be included but probably not scientific activities. He 
could confirm from his small university experience that any attempt to 
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effect exchanges of professors on a large scale was very difficult indeed. 
University authorities were apt to agree that work abroad was very im- 
portant, but also to remain firmly of the opinion that work in their own 
university was more important still. 

A third point was the relation of women’s activities with this body. 
He believed in this field there was room for great contributions-to all the . 
eastern countries. Sir John Sargent mentioned the need for a principal 
at Karachi Women's College as a case in point. 

A fourth point was the relationship with other bodies, such as the 
British Council. l 

He would sum up by asking Sir John Sargent three questions: first, to 
define more clearly the field of activities which he envisaged for his 
, Admirable Crichtons; secondly, would he envisage a women’s branch of 
this new service which would undertake educational and medical work 
in particular and possibly public health and women's activities in general: 
and, thirdly, could he say anything.of the relations of this new body with 
such bodies as the British Council? | 

General SR KENNETH LOCH said that this was a very live problem; in 
his own experience he was very conscious of a number of lost oppor- 
tunities of which advantage could have been taken had there been the 
sort of organisation which Sir John Sargent had outlined, acting as an 
operational and administrative focus round which all these activities could 
revolve. l 

He did not wish to anticipate what Sir John Sargent would say in reply 
to the last question, namely the relationships of such an organisation with 
the British Council. In his view, however, there would be no overlapping 
of activities and that generally speaking. whilst both would be interested 
in the problem, the proposed organisation would be able to obtain results 
far beyond anything the Council could hope. to do. 


THE PLACING OF RETURNED MEMBERS 


_ MR. S. H. Woop (late of the Ministry of Education) said that there 
“was a, question he would like to ask Sir John and he would like to 
‘make a comment or two. He did so as an ex-Civil Servant and as one who 
for a very short time was in India. He pictured a young man of about 
twenty-five or twenty-seven trying to join this service and if he was ac- 
cepted and went to fill a post in Calcutta or Bombay and held tháf post 
for five, six or seven years after which the India authorities were quite 
able and anxious to have one of their own nationals he would come home 
“having acquired, perhaps, three children. If he was in the service of the 
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Trust he might be told, “ There is a suitable post for you in China or 
Malaya ": he might not wish to go, or to be parted from his children or 
to take them with him: would he have any choice or would he have to 
retire from the service without pension? Would the Trust have the right 
to direct its servants to particular places, and, if not, what happened to a 
particular servant who was unwilling to go to the particular post which 
might happen to be open to him and yet quite definitely wished to remain 
within the service? "There were a great many points of this kind which 
needed some general answer, not a detailed answer. 

The other comment he would like to make was that he was not quite 
sure about the age at which Sir John suggested young people should be 
recruited. He thought it might be a mistake to recruit to a service like 
this people who had not had a substantial (say five years) experience of 
teaching or administration or whatever it was, in their own country. To” 
recruit people so soon after they had left the university to a service of 
this kind meant that the service would get a reputation for being com- 
posed of highly academically-trained people who had never really come 
to grips with any, deep problem in teaching, administration or business. 
He thought twenty-five was too early an age at which to recruit these 
people. Further, he would hope that a person who was in the service and 
who came back from abroad after five. six or seven years and wished to 
take a post in this country would be encouraged to do so even if it meant 
being released temporarily from the service and then returning to it. He 
did not quite like the idea of a career begun before any practical ex- 
perience had been gained, nor of anyone remaining in a career in foreign 
service without any consistent refreshment, not only refresher courses 
but refreshment of hard solid work of the same character in this country. 

He might have misunderstood some of what had been said, but if Sir 
John could deal with these points in a general-treatment way he would 
be very grateful. 

SiR JOHN WOODHEAD asked Sir John to think of one item: how would 
the countries to which it was desired to export our experts regard such an 
organisation? Their usual method. of recruitment was by a selection 
board which interviewed the candidates for the post and a selection was. 
made. Would they accept the nominees of the organisation Sir John 
contemplated? 


LORD HAILEY ON CULTURAL CONTACTS 


The CHAIRMAN said that he would like to make a few observations in 
addition to the very interesting comments already put forward. He said. 
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that he found the title very attractive and he had found the address just as 
attractive as the title. He thought Sir John’s major premise very attractive, 
that is, to take measures to maintain our cultural relations with these 
countries. This matter had engaged the attention of the Association on 
more than one occasion. He had addressed the Association on the im- 
provement in instruction in Oriental languages and linguistic contacts, 
Dr. Turner had delivered an address on the same subject; and, on the 
whole, it had been amply dealt with and illustrated in the great report by 
Lord Scarbrough. Previously to that it was considered by a committee 
over which Lord Zetland presided. Many members of the Association 
took part in a committee which explored the possibilities of establishing 
a great Oriental centre in London, a centre which was to be the home of 
all our cultural societies and the focus of cultural interest with the Orient. 

* It had not yet attracted the attention of the Government but in view of the 
great interest which. the Association had taken in this subject and of its 
enormous importance (he need not enlarge on that aspect of it) it was 
quite certain that everyone must agree with the major premise with which 
Sir John Sargent was concerned. 

It was when one came to the working out of his scheme that there was 
some difficulty. He agreed that it was essential that if this scheme was 
to be successful it must be in the hands of some form of independent trust, 
for he thought it was certain that if this were largely promoted and there- 
fore to some extent controlled by Government money it would be viewed 
with some suspicion by the people of the East. That had certainly been 
the fate of the efforts of the United States in the pursuit of their good- 
neighbourly policy in the southern States of America. 

If the scheme was financed largely from private sources by endowment 
or otherwise the figures which Sir John had put forward were somewhat 
embarrassing. If they were to assume that the capital would have to be 
provided on a perpetual basis then, of course, it would be necessary to 
look forward to getting by some means or other something in the nature 
of 34 million pounds. That Would not be necessary because, of course, the 
Trust would not have to provide for a longer period than the working 
lives of the members who would be serving it but, even so, assum- 
ing that it must be on a thirty- or forty-year basis the cost could not pos- 
sibly be less than a capital sim of 14 million pounds. Considering the way 
‘in which money went these days that did not seem a large sum fit! a 
Government, but it would be a very large sum to obtain in the form of 
capital from the public. 

There were other difficulties which he would like to put-to Sir John 
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Sargent . . . it was very difficult to define the scope of the activities 
of the Trust: Sir John had indicated that it would be mainly concerned 
with educational and perhaps research projects, but even the inclusion of 
research projects recalled to mind the infinite specialisation of research 
and it would be difficult for the Trust to foresee in advance the kind of 
specialists who might be required to fill such posts. 

There were questions relating to the careers of men who served the 
Trust, they were not so fundamental as the difficulty of finance. 

Tt seemed as if he had been critical without meaning to be, nor had he 
meant to be discouraging for the idea was so attractive, it was likely to 
be so beneficial not only to us but to the other peoples concerned, it was 
one which he would like to see further studied with a view to eliminating 
some of the difficulties and finding some alternatives. He once thought of 
a scheme by which a body in the nature of a trust would keep a care-* 
fully created list of men and women who might be available for posts of 
this kind, the trust making up the difference between the pay offered and. 
what they might expect to-receive in this country. 

His main point in speaking was to endorse what had already been said, 
the feelings which had already been expressed regarding the great value 
of the scheme, and to pay a tribute to the vision of Sir John in putting it 
forward. He hoped that he would be able to meet some of the difficulties 
which had been spoken of and that he would be able to assure his 
audience that they were, after all, not insuperable. 


SIR JOHN SARGENT'S ANSWERS 


Sir JOHN SARGENT, in reply, said that he had listened with much in- 
terest to the comments which had been made. Dr. Spear had asked him. 
three questions, the first being what were the fields of activity to which 
the proposed service or Trust might apply itself. He would not like to 
limit it at the moment; he had indicated certain fields in which he knew 
there were demands for the services of Britigh experts already and there 
must be others, e.g. a medical friend had suggested the idea of a flying 
clinic. The Trust would endeavour to respond to requests submitted. 
through any agencies abroad, whether official or unofficial, diplomatic, 
commercial, cultural, or whatever they might.be. With regard to Dr. 
Spgar’s second point he attached tremendous importance to women's 
activities. The services which women members could render would be 
even more important than those which could be rendered by the men. 

The third question, viz. that of relations with other bodies was a fun- 
damental point. With all the goodwiM in the world none of the official 
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or unofficial bodies concerned with this problem had been able to “deliver 
the goods" for the perfectly sound and comprehensible reason that as 
they were agents and not employers, they could not guarantee to anybody 
a full and progressive career. The British Council was genuinely 
interested in trying to fulfil the requests for services in different parts 
of the world but neither the British Council nor the Commonwealth 
Relations Office was empowered to guarantee progressive employment 
up to the age of 60 or 65. He did not know of any body which dealt with 
cultural relations which was in a position to do that kind of thing and it 
was this fundamental difficulty which had driven him to the conclusion 
that the only way of dealing with it was a service or a trust which did 
guarantee to its members a progressive service comparable to any other 
official or non-official service. 

He thought this also answered General Sir Kenneth Loch's question. 
None of these agencies could give the answer -to the fundamental prob- 
lem of security and that was why he suggested this new body. Personal 
experience had convinced him that the contract system, particularly in 
view of the great demand for high-grade performance, would never pro- 
duce the sort of people whom one would like to see go overseas for our 
own credit. 

Mr. Wood had also asked him some rather searching questions. With 
regard to the first the answer was that an essential feature of the proposed 
service was that the members should do what they were told; in other 
words, they would be like the members of the Civil Service or the fighting 
services; they would be allocated to certain places but one hoped that 
the allocation would be made with a reasonable regard for the circum- 
stances of the individual. This would be a detail of reasonable admini- 
stration and he would hope that the Council would attach as much 
importance to keeping the members of their service contented as in any 
other service. 


THE AGE OF RECRUITMENT 


He was inclined to agree that the age of recruitment he had suggested 
was rather too low, but in these days of keen competition for good 
people he did not want to lose the opportunity of catching good people 
fairly young and he did not want to put the obligation on the pension 
fund too high. If the more senior posts he had mentioned were to befilled 
adequately, older people would have to be recruited. Unless the recruit- 
ing authorities found that they were losing too many of the very best 
people, he would run the risk in,the beginning at any rate and hope that 
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some way could be found to give them the necessary background before 
they were sent out. . In between assignments, particularly in the case of 
people on the mechanical and technical side, it would be very important 
that they should be allowed to accept posts at home from time to time in 
order that they could keep right up to date in their particular expertise. 

Sir John Woodhead had raised a further point on which he did not 
think there would be any real difficulty. Invitations had been received 
from the Governments of India and Pakistan, through their High Com- 
missioners here, for nominees for at least twenty extremely important 
posts. So long as foreign governments wished to employ other than their 
own nationals he thought they would welcome an agency of this kind 
which could recommend first-class people for the sort of jobs they were 
advertising. This was not an attempt to invade territories where we were 
not wanted. 

FINANCES OF THE SCHEME 


The Chairman had raised the really disconcerting question, that of 
finance. His own guess was extremely vague, but actual expenditure 
would be liable to control; e.g., if a salary was obviously too low the Trust 
would not try to fill the post. £125,000 a year was an extremely small 
sum for the potential contribution which a service of this kind might 
make both to this country and the countries it would serve. He did not 
regard an endowment of 3 to 34 million pounds as beyond the bounds of 
possibility and he felt that £125,000 a year was a tiny sum to pay for the 
services he had outlined and the return they might be expected to pro- 
duce. 

The Chairman’s suggestion that the organisation might act as a kind 
of agency for procuring suitable persons for foreign vacancies was in- 
teresting and was very much what had been done by the British Council 
for the last few years. During the last six months he had interviewed a 
considerable number of people who were "interested" in jobs overseas 
for which the Council had been invited to suggest people but they could 
not make up their minds in view of uncertaintf with regard to the future, 
to costs of living and so on, whether it was worth their while, and almost 
invariably they retired from the battle in the end. The British Council 
did its utmost to get good people but all the uncertainty and insecurity 
about the future, the futility of the complicated negotiations and the 
negtible results, made him feel that the agency solution was not a 
fruitful one. It was this experience which made him feel that a permanent 
service the members of which would not have to worry about the future 


. was the only solütion to the question. 
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THE EXPORT OF EXPERTS 


Sir JoHN WOODHEAD proposed a vote of thanks to Sir John Sargent 
and to the Chairman, Lord Hailey. It was appropriate that when exports 
figured so prominently in our minds that the lecture to-day should deal 
with exports of experts, a form of invisible and not unrequited exports. 
It was most important that the demand for experts from abroad should 
be fulfilled because their services contributed not only to the benefit of the 
countries in which they worked but also to their own country as well. 
Trade followed experts, like trade followed the flag, and even from the 
standpoint of material benefit the more experts we had abroad the better 
for this country. The great difficulty was, as Sir John had said, that 
normally they were engaged on contracts for four or five years; that was 
inevitable because the countries concerned hoped that in a certain num- 
ber of years they would be able to fill these important posts by men of 
their own nationality who had become fully qualified. But people would 
not leave England unless. they could be assured of a career for life. 
Unfortunately it was true that once having gone abroad, the expert on 
returning to this country frequently found it difficult to get back into a 
suitable post, a stay abroad was often regarded as a disqualification rather 
than an additional qualification for higher employment in this 
country. If some organisation of the kind which Sir John had advocated, 
could overcome that difficulty, an important problem would have been 
solved ; a solution which would not only be a benefit to the countries 
concerned but to our own. 


AFTERNOON TEA PARTY FOR STUDENTS 


A SMALL afternoon party to meet, in friendly contact, students from India, 
Pakistan and Burma was held at Over-Seas House on October 27, when 
the principal guests were Sir Alfred Egerton, FRS, and the Hon. Lady 
Egerton, sister of Sir Stafford Cripps, MP. On behalf of the Council, Mr. 
G. H. Langley welcomed the guests, and said that the students and other 
guests would appreciate a few words from Lady Egerton. 

LADY EGERTON said she felt very shy at having to say anything Di 
India to those who knew far more about the country than shgedid, 
but it gave her very great pleasure to have this opportunity of meeting 
students from India and Pakistan. 

In 1948 she and her husband had the privilege of being the guests of the 
Indian Government for about fotirteen weeks as Sir Alfred was the Chair- 
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man of the Committee convened to review the work of the Indian Insti- 
tute of Science at Bangalore. The feature of this, her first visit to India 
and Pakistan, which had impressed her most was the extreme friendliness 
and informality with which they were made welcome at every place they 
visited. In Pakistan they had been most kindly welcomed by, among 
others, the Governor of Sind, and after a few days’ stay they felt they were 
amongst friends. 


In New Delhi they stayed with Shri C. Rajagopalachari, the Governor- 
General, whose unpretentious way of living, high ideals, courtesy and 
charm made a great and lasting impression on her. As to Pandit Nehru, 
with whom they spent a few days, she felt she was in the presence of a 
great statesman; the whole atmosphere created by him seemed permeated 
by the teachings of the Mahatma. India had indeed a wonderful set of 
statesmen who could teach us a great deal. She would not close without ° 
paying a special tribute to the great work being done by her old friend Raj 
Kumari Amrit Kaur, the Health Minister, who exercising great responsi- 
bilities also aimed at a very high standard for the millions under her care. 
With the Raj Kumari she had visited village schemes opened in Madras, 
and which were based on the Peckham experiment in this country. 

" Lady Egerton added that she had come home with the feeling that India 
had a great deal to offer us and teach us. She hoped that soon there would 
be started a two-way traffic between students of the sub-continent and this 
country. The students from India and Pakistan had a great responsibility 
for bringing to Britain a sense of the atmosphere and high ideals of their 
countries. 

Mr. T. DRISCOLL, who for eleven years has been at the head of the 
International Language Club at Croydon, also spoke. He said he wished 
to address his remarks mainly to the English guests present as most of 
the students at the party were from his club. At his centre more than 
fifty different nations were represented by students living in complete 
harmony and friendship. Students from the Asiatic countries were living 
at peace with young men and women from such so-called “white 
countries” as Norway and Iceland. It was not easy at the beginning to 
overcome prejudices. The club was in the nature of an experiment; in 
most experiments things sometimes went wrong but there had never been 
any trouble at the club. There were about 500 students there now, to- 
gether with 200 British, mostly professional and business men with their 
families. The International Language Club was not a “ foreign colony ", 
and the students mixed freely with, and were made welcome by, the people 
of Croydon. Last year and in 1949 there had been an unprecedented 
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shower of invitations for the students from institutions and clubs, and it 
was becoming necessary to see that these did not interfere with the 
primary object of the students which was to pass their examinations. This 
intermingling created a feeling of real goodwill for the people of this 
country which they carried back with them to their respective lands. 
This club was built on the four pillars of Croydon represented by the 
Mayor, the Bishop, Mr. Rees Williams, the Parliamentary representative 
and the local Press, all of whom took an active interest in its work. 

SIR ALFRED EGERTON, who had come in late after attending a meeting 
outside London, said that in his particular section of his department at 
the Imperial College of Science, he had working with him a student from 
Egypt, two Indian students, an Australian and a German. Science was 
above all national bounderies and a great factor for peace in the world 
if rightly used. He emphasised Lady Egerton’s remarks about the friend- 

'Jiness and warmth of their welcome in the sub-continent, and the happy 
recollections they had both brought home. He reminded the students 
from India and Pakistan of the tremendous resources to be developed in 
their own countries. 


RECEPTION AT THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE | 


A RECEPTION of the Association was held at the Imperial Institute on 
Monday, October 3, to meet visitors from India, Pakistan, Ceylon and 


Burma. Some 400 guests attended, and were received by the President , 


(Lord Scarbrough) and Lady Scarbrough. 


The President spoke briefly during the reception for the purpose of ` 


extending to all present a warm welcome to what he termed a purely 
social gathering. He said the Council had come to the conclusion that 
the autumn programme could not be begun in a way more in conformity 
with the objects of the Assocjation than by inviting visitors from the three 
new Ásian members of the Commonwealth and from Burma to meet the 
home members. They were specially gratified that the representatives in 
Britain of all four countries had accepted the invitation to attend. 

As to the lecture programme all present were aware that in contro- 
versial matters the Association took no sides and simply provided,a 
platform for authoritative exposition and free discussion. The purpose of 
such lectures, as of this present social gathering was to encourage and 
help forward cordial and happy relations between the four countries he 
had named, and also between them*and the British people. 
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CONFUCIUS: THE MAN AND HIS TEACHINGS* 
By Dr. CHENG TIEN-HSI 


BEFORE I speak I must first of all thank warmly the China Institüte for 


organising this Exhibition and Reception in celebration of the 2,500th 


anniversary of the birth of Confucius, and in particular, Lord Samuel, 
for presiding on this occasion. Indeed, I can conceive of no man more 
appropriate that the President of the British Royal Institute of 
Philosophy, as he is, to fill the chair on this unique occasion; for the Sage 
whose anniversary we are celebrating is himself the fountain of moral 
philosophy to a quarter of the human race. 

My appreciation to-day is so much the greater because a Chinese sage 
is honoured in a foreign country, and especially because, apart from being 
Ambassador to this country, I am the author of a book entitled ** China 
moulded by Confucius”. When I said that the sage was honoured in a 
foreign country, I did not mean that I was reminded by the words in the 
Bible that “a prophet is not without honour except in his own country 
and his own house ". Confucius was indeed much honoured in his own 
country, because, although he did not succeed in converting the people 
of his time wholly to his principles, he had three thousand disciples, many 
of whom reached great eminence. Moreover, he was consulted by almost : 
all his contemporary rulers—even appointed Prime Minister of his own 
state for a time—and laid the stratum of Chinese culture destined to last 
ever since, and, in my opinion, as supported by keen foreign observers, 
forever. 

Many of you are no doubt aware that Confucian literature was trans- 


Jated into Latin by the Jesuits in the early part of the eighteenth century, 


and has exercised great influence over the thoughts of the literary and 
philosophical minds of the French Revolutionary period. Voltaire in his 
** Dictionary of Philosophy ” said he knew a philosopher who had in his 
study no other portrait than that of Confucius, at the bottom of which 
were written the following lines: 
* Without assumption he explor'd the mind, 

c Unveil'd the light of reason to mankind, 

Spoke as a sage and never as a seer, 

Yet, strange to say, his country held him dear.” 


* Address delivered before the China Institute, London, on, October 27th, 1949 ; the Rt. Hon. The Viscount Samuel, 
PC, GCB, GBE, in the Chair. 
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Indeed, it is strange that, in spite of the fact that he never professed 
himself to be endowed with supernatural power and never claimed to 
be even a perfect man, posterity did claim him to be perfect, and con- 
secrated him as “ the master for all ages ". 


To-day, thanks to the China Institute, it is my pleasant duty to give a 
short talk on his life. I may start by saying that in common with all great 
teachers of history Confucius led a hard life. Not only was his existence 
one of continual discipline, but more than once he was in actual danger of 
death from violence or starvation. However, he did not spare himself, 
for he felt that he had a mission to lead the people into the path of 
rectitude and righteousness. This he felt was a duty laid upon him by a 
power outside himself, though, as I said, he never claimed anything like 
divine powers. Indeed, throughout his writings and the records of his 
followers, there is no reference to divine inspiration, though on two occa- 
sions, when he was in great danger, he, in order to allay the fears of his 
disciples, did allow to drop from his lips words which indicate that he 
had a divine mission. One of these passages is: “Heaven having en- 
trusted me with a sacred duty, what can Huan T*ui (i.e. my enemy) do to 
me against the will of Heaven?". The other, which is more explicit, is: 
* Since the death of King Wen has not the cause of culture (i.e. truth) 
been entrusted to me? If Heaven had allowed the cause of culture (i.e. 
truth) to perish, no one who died (i.e. lived) after him would possibly have 
been permitted to acquire a knowledge of that cause. If Heaven does not 
allow that cause to perish, what can the people of K‘uang do to me 
(against the will of Heaven) ? ” 

However, he himself would certainly hotly disclaim any supernatural 
power. Indeed, he insisted that modesty was the seed of virtue, and he 
was so modest that, somewhat in the manner of Socrates, he felt that there 
was a watching spirit of some kind which warned him when he was about 
to encounter error. Once he said: “ I am very lucky; because, whenever I 
am wrong, there is bound to be somebody to point it out to me." 

However, like all other great teachers; he died in bitter disappointment, 
thinking that his lifelong work for the benefit of his fellow-men had failed 
in its achievement. How surprised he would be to-day if he could see 
that so soon after his death his teaching was to be elevated to the supreme 
throne of orthodoxy by the State, and that twenty-five centuries later his 
teaching would be as firmly based in the national mind as ever it-ad 
been, and especially that we are assembled here, without distinction of 
nationality, to do him homage ! 

Like all truly great men, Confucius held always the most modest 
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opinion of himself. Many of his sayings could be quoted to show how 
.humble he really imagined himself to be. For instance, he would say, | 
“Tam able to do many things because I was born humble." On another 
occasion he would say, “If I could be given more years after fifty to 
make a profound study of the ‘ Book of Changes ’, I should be free from 
great faults.” The emphasis is, of course, on the word “ great ", for he 
would never say he would ever be free from faults, though he once said, 
“ If you know a fault and do not reform it, then it is a true fault,” that 
is to say, to err is human but the error really becomes a fault when you 
know it and yet do not reform it. Moreover, in spite of the high regard 
in which his teachings have been held for twenty-five hundred years, he 
never claimed that he was particularly learned; so simple did he consider 
his teachings, that he constantly urged the rulers of his time to try for 
themselves how easy they were and how effective they would prove in 
setting right the wrongs of his time. He disclaimed once and for all the 
title of seer or prophet in the religious sense when he declared, “I am a 
transmitter and not a founder (of a system of ethics or philosophy)”—a 
fact reflected in Voltaire’s poem which I have referred to in the line, 
“ Spoke as a sage and never as a seer.” 


Nevertheless the sages of later centuries, especially those who, with 
wider advantages than their predecessors, had the opportunity to compare 
the true stature of Confucius with that of other of the world’s great men, 
have unequivocally pronounced him to be the first sage, and, although 
he said of himself, “ I cannot claim to be learned; all I can claim is that 
I have always loved learning", yet it is the universal opinion of com- 
petent judges that he was in fact a very learned, as well as very wise, man. 


Confucius had perceived in the hard school of the world of his day that 
many learned men were not wise and that many were wise who could not 
be called learned. In numerous illustrations to his followers he would 
point out the need for both qualities in the men who would presume to 
lead the world's rulers and men of Government into the right path. That 
is why he insisted in his doctrine of the Golden Mean that men should 
cultivate at the same time, knowledge, virtue, and courage, for, though 
knowledge, virtue and courage are all admirable qualities, none of them 
without the others can enable one to reach the peak of excellence. Virtue 
alone may, indeed, be as luminous as a star, but it is only when accom- 
pànied by knowledge and courage that it can shine like the sun, whereas 
either knowledge or courage, if not accompanied by virtue, may often 
bring about darkness. Confucius possessed all these qualities par 
excellence. $ 
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Mencius, who followed him at a distance of more than a hundred years, 
was perfectly right in proclaiming that Confucius was facile princeps 
among the teachers of the world. To quote his words, “ Since there were 
human beings there has never been one equal to Confucius ”; and in the 
words of an ancient worthy, “The sages among men are the same in 
kind, but they stand out from their fellow-men and rise prominent above 
them all, and, in this, since there were human beings, there has never 
been one so gloriously decisive as Confucius.” That verdict has received 
endorsement in the subsequent centuries, not only from innumerable 
Chinese scholars but also from many scholars and teachers of the Western 
world. 


It is no doubt the profound humility of Confucius which is at once the 
«MOst striking of his characteristics and the basis of the judgment of pos- 
terity as to his innate greatness. Yet with this deep humility with regard 
to himself went a penetrating but kindly estimate of others. Many of 
his followers earned reproof in their discussions with him, but a kindly 
tolerance softened the asperity of any criticism which the teacher had to 
administer to them. 


The word “ perfect" has often been used of Confucius by scholars 
not given to easy praise. Only the scholar who has clearly read and 
treasured all the teachings of Confucius can understand why such a 
judgment does not appear extravagant when applied to a man who 
never claimed such a quality for himself. 

For it is in the give and take of everyday life when all seems against 
oneself, that the true character of man is shown. In the words of Con- 
fucius himself, * It is only when the time of the year becomes cold that 
one knows that the pine and the cypress are the last to wilt" The 
` records of the life of Confucius and his followers are sufficiently com- 
plete for us to gain a fairly clear picture of his behaviour in all circum- 
stances and under all conditions. His was a life of altruism, which in 
Chinese is called Shu: to aet to others as one would act to oneself, or to 
love others like oneself. On one occasion when he was asked by a lead- 
ing disciple whether he could formulate in a few words a rule by which 
one could abide for life, he said, “Is it not altruism: do not do to others 
what you do not wish to be done to yourself?" 

Incidentally to this I should mention that Confucius on a different 
occasion, in answer to the same disciple, did enunciate the Golden Rule 
in its positive form. To quote his words: “The man of perfect virtue, wish- 
ing to have himself established, endeavours also to have others estab- 
lished, and, wishing to have himself enlightened or advanced, endeavours 
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also to have others enlightened or advanced. To be able to judge of the 
wishes of others by one's own, and then act to them as one would act 
to oneself, may be said to be the means of attaining perfect virtue.” But 
on the particular occasion when he enunciated the Rule in the negative 
form, it was intended to be observed by the average man, moreover, when 
it is put in the negative form no one could say that he was unable to con- 
form to it, inasmuch as no man could reasonably say that he would do 
to others what he would not wish others to do to him. In short, Confucius 
sought nothing for himself, and all he wished was to give his life for the 
benefit of others. 

It would have been only human if, with all the disappointments he 
had to meet and all the tribulations and dangers he had to endure, he had 
become embittered and impatient. On the contrary, to the end of his life 
he sought the fault for his failure only in himself, and not in others. He* 
would say that he alone was unworthy and that, had he himself been 
better, the teaching he had to give and the ideals he had to set forth to 
men, would. not have been obscured or thwarted by his unworthiness. 

This example of his was crystallised in a precept by Mencius, a sage 
destined to expound his principles and ethics a little more that a century 
later, namely:—— 


* Jf you love others and they do not attach themselves to you in return, 
examine your own benevolence to see if itis perfect. If you govern others 
and they are not well governed, examine your own wisdom to see if it is 
perfect. If you behave to others politely, and they do not do so to you 
in return, examine your own respects to see if they are perfect. When- 
ever in your action you fail to achieve a desired effect, examine Journ 
for the cause of your own failure.” 

But in fact, Confucius did not fail. What was denied to him in his - 
lifetime has been universally and heartily conceded by succeeding ages. If 
he were to know how widespread his opinions would become and how 
strong his hold on the mind of the Chinese people would be through the 
centuries which were to follow, he would be glad for the people—not 
for his own success. 

During his lifetime, the devotion he was able, by sheer force of charac- 
ter and personality, to inspire in his followers, shone through their lives, 
ang in their record of his sayings and doings. One whole section of the 
Analects is devoted to details of the Master’s life: his preference and 
dislikes showing the path of rectitude, his customary actions and habits 
showing the examples of correct conduct and good manners. But this 
is far from being all that we can gather of him. Throughout the Analects 
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and other books of the Confucian Canon we find detailed references to . 
his character and wisdom as well as details of his teaching and learning. 

The emphasis everywhere is on righteousness and correctness. Whether 
it is in dealing with reigning rulers, affairs of State, or the simplest matters 
of daily life, the invariable rule is that things must be done with a single- 
ness of purpose and in strict accord with that which is right and correct. 
This, moreover, is not a mere rule and pattern, dry-as-dust correctness; 
it is a human and warm love of the right thing because it is right and 
because it makes the man who does it feel in tune with the rightness of 
nature, which is the will of God. 

The more one studies the works of the Confucian school and the longer 
one lives among the people who have lived their lives according to the 
discipline of the ethical system of Confucius, the more readily is seen 
the explanation of the hold of Confucius and his teaching upon the 
Chinese mind. It no longer puzzles the man who knows that the great 
appeal is not merely to faith nor simply to the heart—but to human 
nature itself, with its vast range of emotions and frailties. 

Speaking of the Confucian Analects, the well-known philosopher 
Ch'eng Tze of the Sung Dynasty said : ots 
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* There are people who, having read the Analects, feel nothing at all; 
there are others who, having read them, feel they have found one or two 
sentences to their delight; there are others who, having read them, begin 
to love them, and there are others who, having read them, feel themselves 
in such an ecstasy that they dance with joy without realising what they 
are doing." 

‘To the above I may add that the teachings of Confucius are so true to 
nature, so noble in diction, so lofty in conception, so full of wisdom, and 
so rich in good sense, that, in hours of joy, they give us moderation; in 
hours of trouble they give us guidance; and, at all times, they serve to 
purify our hearts, strengthen our character, and pacify our souls. The 
fact that they are sporadic is itself an additional proof of their genuine- 
ness, and the fact that, when put together, they form a coherent and, 
systematic whole, pointing in the same direction—from purification of 
the heart of the individual to the love of mankind— shows convincingly 
that truth, as they reveal it, is not obscure, transient, or accidental, but 
clear, permanent, and certain, and that the path of duty for man is one 
and the same. i 


A superficial acquaintance with Confucian theory has led some foreign 
writers to assert, wrongly, that the system is rigid and unyielding. This is 
so far from being the case that many foreigners who have come to live in 
China for purposes of teaching or trade, have themselves been attracted 
by the wide applicability of the Confucian thesis. Primarily designed for 
the Chinese of two thousand five hundred years ago, it has not only stood 
the test of time for my own countrymen, but has also exercised a profound. 
influence on men of all nations and beliefs. 

One instance will suffice; his conception of the world as one must have 
caught the imagination of mankind in these days when the inter- 
dependence of nations is keenly felt. In order that my audience may 
have an idea of this conception of his, let me quote his words: 

. “When the ideal social order prevails, the world is like one home 
common to all; men of virtue and merit are to be elected to be rulers; 
sincerity and amity pervade all dealings between man and man; people 
shall love not only their own parents and own children, but also those of 
others; the aged, the young, the helpless widows and widowers, the 
orphans, the destitute, the incapacitated, and the sick shall be well pro- 
vided for and well looked after, while the able-bodied shall exert them- 
selves in their aid; men shall be appropriately employed and women 
suitably married; one detests that things are abandoned or wasted on 
earth, but when gathered or stored up, they are not to be retained ex- 
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. clusively for oneself; one detests that exertion does not proceed from 
oneself, but its fruits'are not to be regarded exclusively as one's own. 
Thus there will be no, and no cause for, conspiracy, robbery, theft, or 
rebellion, and ^no need to bolt one’s outside door. This is a true 
Commonwealth. 

Many Western psychologists have devoted special study to the 
Confucian teaching for the very.reason that it is based on the funda- 
mentals of human nature—hot on human nature as it should be, but as it 
is. For, after all, it is the business of the Confucian ethic to discover what 
the nature of man is and wherein it falls short, before proceeding to 
‘rectify that which is wrong and to improve that which falls short of 
correctness. 

Thus we see that the Confucian teachings deal with the very essence 
"of man; they go to the heart and soul of humanity. The broad sympathies 
and deep understanding of Confucius show throughout all his teaching; 
and that is the true explanation of the firm hold he has exerted for so long 
upon the minds and hearts of my people. 

My Lord Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, I am now coming to the 
end of my talk, and I hope that I have given you, within the compass of 
an address, at least a glimpse of Confucius. But before I sit down I would 
like to add that Confucian philosophy teaches nothing but benevolence, 
righteousness, propriety or correct conduct, and sincerity. It is these 
ideals that form the basis of Chinese civilisation and culture and have 
served as Chinese tabula in naufragio at various times in the course of 
Chinese history when China was caught in a social or political storm. 
In other words, there the future of China lies in spite of the social com- 
motion or tempests that are being encountered at present. 

Lastly, I would like to thank once more, warmly, my Lord Chairman 
and my audience for listening patiently to my talk and for coming here 
_ to-day to do honour to a sage whom the Chinese have acclaimed for 
centuries as the “ Master for All Ages”. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


'Toe«the Editor of Tue Asiatic REVIEW. 
Sir.—The reviewer of “ Mahatma Gandhi ".in your October issue was doubtless unaware 
that, owing to last-minute newsprint difficulties, the authors had to cut their script by 
one-sixth, which partly accounts for the ommisions and simplifications to which he refers. 
May I also draw attention to two typographical errors? Hahimsa should read ahimsa, 
and satyagrapha should read satyagraha. 
Yours,etc., 
H. S. L. POLAK. 
265 Strand, . 
London, W.C.2. 
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CHARLES DAVID BOWEN, the writer of the letters from which extracts 
appear below, was born in 1862, the eldest son of Sir Charles Bowen, 
KCMG, at one time Speaker of the New Zealand Upper House. They 
belonged to an old County Mayo family. 


After an education at Christ’s College, New Zealand and the Agricul- 
tural College, Cirencester, the son joined the Civil Service of the Straits 
Settlements at the suggestion of Sir Frederic& Weld, who was Governor 
1880-87; he served until 1919 and died in 1939. 


His service was in the protected Malay States during the period when 
rapid development was taking place, and Bowen was long remembered 
for his work in laying out the District of Sitiawan, which called forth 
thé admiration of those who came after. 


These letters to his parents in New Zealand were recently received by 
his widow and give a picture of the state of the country in those days 
and the work of the early pioneers. They reveal the spirit of adventure 
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and the enthusiasm of men who took up the white man’s burden more 
as missionaries than fortune-hunters. 

At the time of which he writes a paternal rule was exercised by the 
District Officer who made leisurely tours of his district and was known 
by his people; this was later to give way to a centralised administration, 
with more and more departments, all growing like fungus, wherein the 
D.O. was smothered in paper, seldom left his office, and, unless addicted 
to sport, was rarely seen outside his headquarters town. It was of such 
overworked men that some wit wrote: 

. an officer sat, 
A-writing, a-writing, a-writing, 
I said to him, ‘ Officer what are you at?’ 
‘Tm writing, I’m writing, I'm writing.’” 

Social life among the British was to become, as their numbers in- 
creased, more self-contained, suburban and cut off from the rest of the 
population. 

The letters disclose the keen interest which the writer took in the plant- 
ing and mining which was going on in his District, his good relations with 
the early pioneers in those fields, and his realisation that part of his 
duties was to help and encourage them. 

Later generations owe much to men like Charles Bowen. They laid . 
a solid foundation of goodwill and sound administration, and upon this 
arose a building which survived the very heavy storms which were to 
come. 

* After him cometh a builder 
Tell him I too have known." 

Bowen arrived in Penang on October 2, 1886 and after a ife days 
there embarked on the s.s. Hanoi for Perak. 

“There are no cabins on board and the lower deck crowded with 
Chinese. I just stretched out on the bridge and slept, and was awakened 
at daylight by finding the boat turning round into the Perak River and 
went up to Thaiping, capit8l of the Province of Larut. Sir Hugh Low, 
the Resident, lives up at Kuala Kangsar some 23 miles inland from here 
to which there is a very good road but no railway yet." 

: Among first impressions he records: 

** One hardly sees a real Malay here, they are all Chinese, Klings, 
Tamils, etc.” 

And of the Europeans: 

“A good many of.the men here are regular rolling stones who have 
at last landed in well-paid billets. here.” 
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Thaiping—16 October, 1886 

** Then there are the chettys, the Hoien who are as bad as any 
Jew. 

Of living conditions: 

“ Living carefully one ought to be able to live, i.e. without horses, for 
about drs 80 a month. 

There is a splendid cricket and tennis ground here; we generally play 
from about 4-6.” 


.Thaiping—31 October, 1886 

After stating that he is spending a short time in the different offices, he 
writes: 

“Tt seems a little new to me that whenever one goes in or out, up the 
streets or anywhere, the sentries or police always present arms, besides" 
' the enormous power one has of ordering police or Government servants 
to do anything one wants and, as long as on duty, travelling on Govern- 
ment steamers or Government horses. 

“I had a nice little job the other morning while I was in the.land 
office. Some Tamil Mohammedans (Klings) had erected a Mosque on 
a piece of Government land and then sent in-a petition for a permit to 
do so, which was refused them as the land was required, they were then 
sent notice two or three times during last month to remove the Mosque 
which they did not take any notice of. I went down the other morning 
with about twenty Government coolies and cut the whole place down. 
They did not mind our destroying it but they would not touch a sacred 
place themselves." 

On a river trip with Mr. Bozzolo! to Salak where there was tin mining, 
he records his impressions of the Chinese. 

“ I am convinced that there is an enormous future before this peninsula 
when it is all under British rule and worked by Chinese. .It would be 
nothing now if it was not for the Chinese. They are a most extraordinary 
people. I cannot understand them at all yet*and they always smile with 
a smile that is childlike and bland and with few exceptions one can never 
believe one word they say. 

“The Chinese make any amount of money at tin mining but the 
English companies generally “ go bust". An English company rigs up 
mdchinery at great cost, builds big sheds and smelting houses, but the 
heathen Chinee does everything very slowly and quietly and all by hand 
labour and always succeeds, but whenever they are not at work they are 


1 Mr. Bozzolo later was District Officer, Upper Perak. 
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gambling. They are a nation of gamblers.” (He adds as an illustration 
that his boy had staked and lost his shoes and stockings for waiting at 
table.) 


Telok Anson—1i8 November, 1886 

The following extract from this letter provides a sidelight on the cost 
of living: - 

* My present “boy”, as long as he remains honest, is a treasure. I have 
only a small house so he is my general factotum, cook, butler and “boy”, 
for which I gave him drs. 10 a month and I have made him take a contract 
to provide me with all meals for drs. 25 per mensem. . . ." 


Telok Anson—5 December, 1886 

In this letter he writes of his work. 

“I go to the office from eight till eleven and generally go back there’ 
about two but very often I am only in the office just to answer letters or 
telegrams, but as sure as one gets there, in come a whole lot of people, 


. teasing one, especially the old women, one will come and say her house 


was blown down and want Government to build a new one, it is some- 
thing like dealing with the Irish only the Malays are far more reasonable 
but just as cunning and tell more lies. I am beginning to like the Chinese 
in a sort of way they are as obstinate as pigs and are always in court 
with paltry cases; as to paltry cases the Klings are the worst and they 
are all regular lawyers and never speak the truth by accident. One 
never swears witnesses here, it would be absurd as every witness lies 
more or less and as to law one has just to use common sense. "s 
way of trying cases amuses me. ... Prisoner pleads not guilty and tells a 
lot of lies. He evidently is guilty from the evidence, perhaps after 
examining about twenty witnesses. Sentence—you have told lies and 
wasted an hour of my time examining witnesses besides being guilty— 
six months hard labour”—whereas if a man pleads guilty right off he 
gets about one month. This plan encourages him to speak the truth. 





Telok Anson—28 January, 1887 
£n a jungle trip he had a Malay breakfast with Mr. Hale!. 


". .. S0 we had to be Malays for the time being and dip our fingers 
first into a little bowl of rice, then into one of curry then into something 
different and so on; then one pours water over one’s hands and lets it 
trickle through the bamboo floor below . . . a lot of them came in and 


1 Mr. Abraham Hale was later District Officer, Tampin. 
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squatted themselves on the floor and began asking all kinds of questions. 
They said to me: * Tuan, we have not seen you before. Why do you go 
on foot when you could go up the river by boat?’” 


Telok Anson—13 February, 1887 
The Resident in those days had variety in his work. 
“ In the afternoon of the 10th the Resident! walked round some of the 
new roads and went to see the Indian emigrant colony. We are importing 
Klings to a great extent for agricultural purposes. 

* The next day he was taken to see the tin smelting works. . 

* Saturday 12th, he tried a murder case and condemned a Malay to 
be.hung. 

* Sunday he conducted Service and Monday we were very busy finish- 
ing up everything and Tuesday he and Lady Low departed up river, 
Denison accompanying them as far as Pulo Teja which is the end of the 
district and I do not suppose he will be back for about five days as they 
intend visiting all the Mukims (villages) up the river." 


2r March, 1887 

Describing a visit from the Governor (Sir F. Weld), he writes: ; 

* About five o'clock in the afternoon old Baba Itam, a Chinaman who 
is a. great celebrity here (cashier in the Treasury and custom house tin 
weighman) came tearing along the road towards my house his face red 
with drinking champagne and roaring out, ‘Tuan! kapal datang!’ (Sir, 
steamer coming).and lo and. behold the steamer was almost at her 
anchorage . . . the guard presented arms and the Chinsse set up a 
cannonade. of crackers and the vice-regal party . . . landed in a cloud of 
smoke, the Chinese making a terrible row and all the Malay Rajas, 
Tungkus,? Penghulus, etc., looking as solemn and dignified as possible, on 
landing they were walked round every street, of the town and of course 
Malay fashion the whole population following and bundles of crackers 
being thrown out of every Chinese shop into the road. I was rather 
afraid Mrs. Mayne's dress would catch fire but she managed to protect 
herself with her parasole. We then adjourned to old Denison's house for 
refreshment. ` 

* The work keeps me going from daylight till dark pretty well; when 
I wake in the morning there are generally six Malays on the verandah 
waiting till I have had my bath, etc. It is just the Irish tenantry all over 


1 The Resident of Perak was then Sir Hugh Low. 2 fungkus—the title of members of the Ruling Family. 
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again but the difference is that they would far sooner come to us with 
their grievances than their own Rajas.” 


Telok Anson—5 April, 1887 

Of the D.O. under whom he was working: he writes: 

“ Old Denison is by a long way the most hard working man I fase 
ever met. I don’t think he ever sleeps; he is always out first thing after 
daylight with a little short stick under his arm poking into every nook and 
corner all over the town, then he goes in to write minute papers, and, 
whenever he meets any European, wishes he was walking the shady side 
of Piccadilly. ...” 

About his work, 

* One generally finds about twenty Malays waiting round the house 
in the morning who have all different yarns. It is exactly like Ireland 
only the Malay is a more civilised man than the Irish peasant and a far 
greater liar. 

“We have no iver: here to bother us; they are not allowed in 
Perak.” 


Utan Melintan—8 May, 1887 

“I came here partly to get the place in good working order to sink 
wells for fresh water and to keep a certain Raja in check who is trying 
to induce some of our people to go over to Selangor. When I first came 
here I sent for him (Raja Indut) and had a long talk, but a Malay Raja 
is such a smooth-tongued man that to hear him. talk you would thing that 
he could not do anything wrong; and I have been once up the river to 
Sabu to visit him." 


Telok Anson—z6 May, 1887 

“ The more I see of them the more I think they must be related to the 
Irish. Living in a place like Utan Melintan one just represents the Irish 
landlord; one goes out in the morning and sees dirty and untidy places 
and tells the people to get them cleaned up. Their answer is always ‘if 
it pleases your honour we will do it'—which means ‘ we don't care a pin 
whether it is done or not.” ` 


Sungei Sitiawan—1ir July, 1887. 

An outbreak of cholera had left him no time to write Jeito: 

* What we are doing now is getting in settlers from Java, Sumatra, etc., 
to plant pepper and coffee and are also making bridle paths to connect 
this part of the country with the Perak River." 
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Of the Queen’s Jubilee celebrations, he writes: 

* On Monday the festivities began and did begin with a vengeance; 
the first day they consumed nearly drs. 300 worth of champagne alone 
not to mention whiskies and sodas and 2,000 or 3,000 pounds weight 
of ice. The sports were very good; both days I officiated as starter in 
most of them. r 

“ On the second day we had a grand breakfast at which old D. made 
the finest and most loyal speech I have ever heard in my life, in the 
afternoon we had aquatic sports and a dinner in the evening. And the 
next two days were spent in finishing up the sports.” 


Sungei Sitiawan—6 November, 1887 

* Wednesday, 26th, I did a walk of over thirty miles. Left Sungei, 
Sitiawan about 6.30 a.m., reached Lumat about 8.30, then through about 
two miles of swamp up to one’s knees to a place called Permatang, then 
along the sea coast to the rich villages of Pasir Panjang and Likir 
which have been settled by Malays; for upwards of thirty years ago they’ 
had come from the Perak River but as there was always continual war 
there and any amount of pirates, they had shifted their quarters. 

“Friday 28th I went down to Pangkor to get my letters and to meet 
fifty new settlers whom Haji Mat Ali Penghulu here had procured 
from Kelantan, a state adjoining Pahang on the other coast.” 


Sungei Sitiawan—23 November, 1887 

Lack of population is again referred to. 

“Went through a new track through the jungle over some very fine 
land which is to open up as soon as we can get some more settlers.” 


Selama—7 March, 1889 

He is now District Magistrate and Collector. 

“I have at last arrived in my new district and am delighted with it; 
as it is one of the old-established districts the" house is large, roomy, and 
well furnished and has lovely gardens and orchard; there are also eighty 
head of cattle (Government) from which I get plenty of milk, cream, 
etc. There is also a good stable and a dog-kennel attached to the house." 


Selama,—8 May, 1869 

“What is wanted now in Perak is population and an agricultural 
population. The mistake old Low made was putting his whole faith in 
tin and not encouraging agriculture sufficiently. I suppose if the rice 
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crop in Burmah were to be deficient next year the Chinese mining popu- 
lation in the Peninsula would stand a very good chance of starving as 
the Malays do not grow enough rice for themselves.” 

Of the older generation—they were certainly tough—he writes: 

“ There are numbers of the old residents in the Straits who think noth- 
ing of a bottle of whisky a day and look as hale and hearty at sixty as 
possible, although they have been at the same game for forty years. 
Others it kills in ten or fifteen years. Old D—— of Telok Anson drinks 
nothing but champagne now, his allowance of whisky used to be at least a 
bottle and a half a day. He is about as hearty an old man as I ever met 
and just like Salamander in the sun; the hotter the day the more he runs 
about with only one of these small helmets on. 

. “I wish to introduce pepper, coffee and gambia plating. Liberian 
coffee will do very well here; my garden is full of it and I get my morning 
coffee beautifully fresh as my cook roasts it and tben grinds it on a 
curry stone." 


. Selama—21 June, 1889 

* Mr. Swettenham! has arrived in Perak and has taken up his appoint- 
ment; now all the money old Low has been Poring up wil begin to 
fly. » 

The following prophecy which fas not been fulfilled, no doubt echoes 
what was being generally said at that time: 

“Of course Perak, Selangor, Sungei Ujong and Johor (sic) are all 
certain to become British as soon as their respective Sultans die.” 


Selama—30 June, 1669 
“ Now Swettenham’s policy is to open up this country as fast as ever 
he can with roads railways etc., he has made Selangor as prosperous as 
Perak and it is a country that has not half the resources of the latter. 
Government in a country like this must help capitalists or they will not 
enter it; now the way to hefp them is to open up the country with roads 
and railways thereby providing transport. The Australian colonies saw 
thig long ago; if they had not, what would they have been now?” 
Present-day Governments please take note! 
Ula Selama—8 November, 1889 : 
That he has the right temperament for the tropics is shown by the 
following. 


1 Afterwards Sir Frank Swettenham, GCMG, KCB, cit Governor, 1901-1904. 
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“ He seems to enjoy life and why should he not; so would everybody 
if they let nothing worry them. I make it a point to allow nothing to 
worry me, therefore life runs very smoothly and I take it just as it comes 
—wWho can order fate? If anything happens that I do not like I say 
‘kismet’ and light another cigar.” 


. Selama—23 March, 1890 

Of a visit to Thai Ping, he writes: 

“I had tiffin on Sunday, February 23rd just a month ago with the 
old doctor. The tiffin began at 12 and finished at 5 p.m., fifteen courses 
and six different kinds of wine.” l 

Those were the days! 


Selama—zo April, 1890 

He was happy in his work and writes: 

“I fancy there will be a number of promotions and changes next year; 
if so I may have to leave Selama which I would not like as I have got 
fond of it and the people are all more like my children than anything. 
else and when one is the father of some thousands of children it is hard 
to have to move." 


Selama—g November, 18go: 

“I have only been ill once in this country and that was a blazing hot 
fever about two years ago which lasted seven days and went away. The 
longer I stay here the better I like the country and the life in the country 
and so I must go on leave before I get to like the life and country too well 
to leave it at all. ; 

. A telegraph and post office is to be started here next year then it 
will be time for me to go. I cannot stand telegrams; if I go to Upper 
Perak that will be beyond the reach of the ; telegraph, thank goodness, 
and only a mail there once a wee 


Selama—31 May, 1691 . 

* I returned last night from a trip to Ijuk . . . I went through in a great. 
burry as it was reported that eight deaths from cholera had occurred there 
büt on examination it appeared to be from colic caused, I think, by 
drinking quantities of cold water and eating rice immediately after the 
Bulan Puasa (or Mohammedan month of fasting), therefore fasting is a 
bad thing in any religion as it only leads to excess and death." 
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Gopeng—6 September, 189I 


He had been transferred to a busy district in the centre of the tin min- 
ing; there were more amenities but there was more Court work. Of a 
former chief who could not adapt himself to the changing scene, he 
writes: 

* He is a splendid pioneer, but he is not keeping up to the times; he 
tries to carry on a sort of old Raja rule that does not do now, the country 
is too much opened up. I used to be a Raja in Selama till the carriage 
road was finished and with that came civilisation." 


Gopeng—z23 September, 1891 


. He is now nearer civilisation and writes (of Batu Gajah, ten miles 
away and the headquarters of the Kinta district): 

“There is a good club and mess house there—tennis, cricket and a 
gymkhana club of which I am one of the committee." 

His work keeps him busy and he is short-handed. 

“I have only a makeshift Clerk of Courts and a bad Chinese inter- 
preter as both the Clerk of Courts and Chinese interpreter are in prison; 
however, we are trying to get new ones. A Chinese interpreter is no good 
unless he can talk about four dialects here . . . I do not want a Malay 
interpreter; I doubt if there is such a thing in Perak except in the Thai- 
ping Court.” l 


Gopeng—g March, 1892 


The country was going rapidly ahead. 

“The railway from Telok Anson to Batang Padang and to Kinta is 
progressing rapidly and as it progresses the whole face of the country is 
changing. One can drive now where only three years ago one had to ride 
an elephant through jungle paths; there are now quite 200 miles of 
macadamized roads in Perak irrespective of bridle paths. The Europeans 
are increasing. When I first came there were about eighty or 90 Euro- 
peqns in the State, now there are nearer 500. - Very soon there will be, 
a large planting population in this part of the country and Perak bids 
fair to be a second Ceylon.” 

. All of which was having its effect upon the Englishman’s way of life. 

.* People seem to drink far less than they used to a few years ago, there 
is not the same necessity for it. The wear and tear of that old jungle 
work together with whisky in excess killed many a man in this country." 
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Selama—16 March, 1894 

He is now back in his old district. The fall in the purchasing power of 
the dollar is causing anxiety. 
. * We are gradually getting poorer and poorer here every day. The 
dollar is now down to two shillings and likely to fall further, ordinary 
living is now twice what it was when I first came to the country.” 

They had their own way of bringing all this home to Higher Authority: 

“ When the Governor came into the Club in Taiping the other day he 
was confronted with a picture of the setting sun, representing the falling 
dollar, half of which was below the horizon and two shillings marked on 
the visible portion; above this was pasted a caricature of the Governor cut 
out of a Singapore local paper called Straits Produce. I think he was 
rather amused than otherwise as he had just been receiving a deputation, 
of the finance committee who presented our memorial to him to send" 
to the. Secretary of State for the Colonies.” 


Selama—17 April, 1894 

Among his varied duties: 

* [ am having a good deal of difficulty here with regard to vaccination. 
However, I have now overcome the scruples of the people with regard to 
it. Vaccination is now carried out throughout every district in Perak 
and smallpox has almost been stamped out. It used to decimate villages 
in old days and it is only now heard of when brought in by some pilgrims 
from Mecca." 


Selama— 3 June, 1894 
Lawlessness, over which you have no control, just over your border 


creates the problem of the fugitive offender and has been one of the 
reasons why it has become necessary to extend the boundaries of our rule. 
Of a serious gang robbery and murder in his district he writes: 

* | know where the brutes are but the Kedah Malay Police are afraid 
of them and pretend that they cannot find them. If the Sultan of Kedah 
will allow our men to go into his country we could catch them at once.” 


Selama—6 August, 1894 e 

There was immigration from the border states into his area: 

“Tam getting in a great many settlers from the neighbouring States 
of'Patani, Kelantan and Kedah, these men are all padi planters just the 
people we want, as at present the district does not grow sufficient rice to 
feed the population all the rice consumed by the Chinese here is im- 
ported." d 
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Ulu Selama—9 February, 1896 

Tn this letter he mentions the new appointments which followed upon 
` the Federation of the four States of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan and 
Pahang: 

“I hear that Swettenham has been appointed Resident General, 
Treacher Resident of Perak, Roger Resident of Selangor, Lister of Negri 
Sembilan and Clifford of Pahang and now the Service will be the Civil 
Service of the Federated Native States.” 


Port Dickson—1i2 April, 1896 

He has been promoted to take charge of the Port Dickson District of 
Negri Sembilan in which his cousin, the Hon. Martin Lister was Resident. 
He spent Easter in Seremban. 

» “The first night of the races there were some very good theatricals in. 
the Court House at Seremban and next evening some very good music." 

Of his own district he writes: ; 

“ Planting is making great strides, some very large coffee estates are 
opening up along the line of railway and there are numbers of gambier 
and pepper estates belonging to Chinese . . . There are steamers in here 
every day from Singapore and Malacca and the port has a busy appear- 
ance. ; 

“... Ihave a fine boat here with a crew of six men and a serang.” 


Port Dickson—17 May, 1896 

Planting goes on apace, 

“ There will be 5,000 acres of land in coffee by the end of this year... 
it will not be long before the whole of Sungei Ujon is planted up." 


Port Dickson—30 July, 1896 

There was time for other activities: 

“The Regiment (Northumberland Fusiliers) quartered in Singapore 
sent up an eleven to play us at cricket and arrived in Port Dickson by the 
s.s. Malacca last Thursday afternoon. They all came up to my house and 
after having consumed the sual number of whiskies and sodas we pro- 
ceeded to Seremban by the afternoon train. We played cricket from 
10 a.m. on Friday till 2 p.m. on Saturday and then proceeded to the race- 
course for a gymkhana meeting which went off very successfully. Of 
course during these few days the usual dinners etc. came off, Lister taking 
a good deal of the entertaining on his shoulders, he is a model host, 
marriage would be the ruin of him; however I do not thing such a thing 
as that is at all likely. On Sunday morning we all returned to Port Dick- 
son. I had a tiffin party of ten at my house and Maitland who is manager 
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of the railway had a party of twelve and about half past four they departed - 
by steamer for Singapore having enjoyed themselves very much and 
drunk far more than was good for them according to the custom of the 
East.” 

Yes, those were the days!” 


Port Dickson—z26 September, 1896 

He refers to the rapid development of communications: 

* Kuala Lumpur is going to.be a very large town the centre of the 
railway system and the capital of the Protected Native States. The 
railway now runs from Klang, a port on the Klang river, to Xuala Lumpur 
and from thence up country to Kuala Kubu, the chief station in Ulu 
Selangor, from Kuala Kubu it is next year to be carried to Tanjong 

: Malim on the Perak boundary and the line from Kuala Kubu into Pahang, 
is now being surveyed. The main cart-road from Kuala Kubu to Raub 
and Kuala Lipis in Pahang is nearly complete and one will probably be 
able to drive into the middle of Pahang by next year . . . the southern line 
starts from Kuala Lumpur and will be finished as far as Kajang, a station 
on the boundary of Negri Sembilan and in another year will probably 
be carried to Seremban and from thence to Kuala Pilah.” 

He goes on to mention a proposed railway from Malacca to Kuala 
Pilah, which was never in fact built, and the construction of a new port 
(later known as Port Swettenham) at the mouth of the Klang River. 


Port Dickson—1i0o January, 1897 

The port was becoming a local Riviera. Mr. Keyser (the District 
Officer of Jelebu) had built himself a small bungalow; civil servants seem 
to have been better off in those days and.to have been less restricted in 
the ownership of local property. 

The Resident and the Resident General were also building bungalows; 
the letter mentions that “ The Raja cf.Seri Menanti " was the Resident's 


` guest at his bungalow. 


Port Dickson—7 February, 1897 

The letter records the departure of the Hon. Martin Lister for home, 
very ill, he died on the way. 

Bowen has been staying with Mr. Keyser the District Officer of J elebu. 

* One of the most hospitable of men. Mr. K. as well as being a salaried 
official is a man of independent means and entertained us right royally; 
itis more like staying in a country house in England than out here. Traps 
and horses for anyone who wants to go for a drive in the morning, etc. 
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Port Dickson—1g February, 1897 

The incessant rain and a house with no glass windows to keep it out 
has made Bowen depressed for once and he calls attention. to the high 
cost of entertainment for which he is allowed only drs. 20 per mensem by 
the Government. 


Port Dickson—zo March, 1897 

News has been received of the death of his cousin the Hon. Martin. 
Lister on his way home: 

“ I do not think Martin Lister had an enemy in the world... He was 
a good man and did his duty in this world and was loved by every Malay 
in the State. When I told the Malay Sergeant-Major of Police yesterday 
he burst out crying in the office and the Malays are slow to show feelings; 
*yesterday I had to write notices to all the Malay Chiefs etc., who all 
loved him.” 

* And so thought the Chinese of Kuala Pilah who erected an arch in 
his memory and carefully tended the little garden in which it stood." 


27 June, 1697 > 

“ We have just got through the Jubilee; it has been a tremendous affair 
all through the Straits Settlements, the Chinese especially have shown 
their loyalty in spending heaps of money on processions, arches, fire- 
works, etc. 

* Mr. Swettenham has been made a K.C. M.G.” 


Port Dickson—7 November, 1897 

There is competition for labour between the plantations and the rail- 
way. 

“I consider that the duty of the Government will be to import large 
quantities of Chinese labour themselves and to be very careful not to. 
employ runaway coolies from the coffee estates. I know that I shall 
punish all runaway coolies yery severely that are brought before me for 
absconding from estates when this railway work is in full swing, as I con- 
sider the planter must be protected.” 


e 
. Port Dickson—21 November, 1897 
He takes part in a cricket match at Kajang, going as far as Klang i in 
the Resident's steam yacht. 
* Next morning Sat. 13th we began the match getting Kajang all out 
for 81. I bowled four wickets for one run in this innings, we went in and 
scored 126 leaving Kajang 45 to get to save à single innings defeat. Birch 
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and I bowled them all out for 44, thus winning the mien by an innings 
and one run to spare. 

* During the day all the fashion and beauty of Kuala Lumpur came out 
by special train bringing the band with them, two: Residents took part 
in the match, E. W. Birch, our Resident, and Belfield, who is at present 
acting Resident of Selangor. All the Kuala Lumpur visitors left by the 
evening train. In the évening we had a dinner to which thirty sat down 
and a concert afterwards. 

* Birch and I stayed with the District Officer, Mr. Ads ori the others 
were put up in different houses and the planters mustered in great force. 

“On Sunday we drove to Serembah 28 miles and I returned to Port 
Dickson by the first train on Monday morning having enjoyed the trip 
thoroughly." 


THE STORY OF TURKISH WINE 
By MEMDUH M. MORAN* 


APPRECIATED even in the dim days of a prehistoric past, the sparkling 
wines of Turkey and Syria graced the banquet tables of Hittite and 
Sumerian kings at a time when France was still a land of swirling fogs 
and hairy savages and when the glories of Greece and Rome were yet 
to come. 

Legend has it that Dyonisos, the youthful god, in the course of his 
wanderings reached the fertile land of Mesopotamia and there, for the 
first time, bebeld the vine. So enchanted was he by its fragile beauty 
that, possessing himself of the skull of a dead bird, he placed the delicate 
plant therein, hoping thus to transport it unharmed. But the return 
journey through Asia Minor was long and the manner of progress slow, 
and the little vine which was both healthy and enterprising soon outgrew 
its temporary confinement. 

Before Olympus was finally reached the vine had to be transferred 
‘first to the skull of a lion and later to that of an ass. Charming as this 
legend may appear to be, it is nevertheless symbolic in as much as it slyly 
reveals the fact that he who drinks little achieves lightness of spirit and 
sifgs the gay songs of birds, and that he who drinks more discovers 
within himself the power and dignity of the lion, but that he who indulges 
to excess shall, alas, resemble the proverbial ass. 


* Foreign Sales Adviser to the Turkish State Monopolies. * 
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Asiatic in origin, wine was introduced to Greek and Roman patrons 
via the caravans and sailing boats of enterprising Phoenician traders and 
soon became the favourite drink of the impetuous Mediterranean races. 
It was then that the wines of Asia Minor achieved renown and that whole 
: cities were dedicated to the Goddess of the Vine. The ruins of one such 
city still stand out white against the /Egean sky. These ruins are those 
of the ancient city of Ephesus and they are located in the very heart of 
what is now known as the ‘Izmir grape-growing region. The dry, golden - 
Izmir wine which the British public has come to appreciate is made from 
grapes gathered in this district. | 

These grapes are variously termed Sultaniye, Sultanine or Sultana. 
No doubt the best-known grapes in the world, the Sultanas are excellent, 
whether eaten in the fresh, ripe state or when dried and cured in the 
sun. Enormous quantities ere yearly exported to the United States and 
Great Britain. They are rich in pectin and are seedless. Also grown in 
. this region are the highly aromatic Mistelle grapes from which the Vin de 
Ligueur, known locally as “ Misket ", is made. 

The culture of grapes in Turkey, however, is by no means limited to 
the shores of the Aegean and the Izmir hinterland. The Yapincak grape 
grown in the cooler hills and plains of Thrace produces an excellent 
white wine of an alcoholic strength of 12-13 per cent. Due to its special 
qualities, foreign wine makers have for many years purchased this wine 
and have used it to blend with their own product. 
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A red wine of excellent quality, the-alcoholic strength of which is 12.5- 
13.5 per cent is also produced in Thrace from the dark, perfumed 
Papaskarasi grapes, and a pure grape brandy is obtained from the wine 
of the Karakiz grape which is specially suited for this purpose. 

Grown at an average altitude of three thousand feet, the grapes of 
the central Anatolian plateau produce wine which is acidulated, highly 
refreshing, rich in body, colour and aroma. Best known are the red 
wines of Hasandede and Kalecik in Ankara and those of Elazig. The 
average alcoholic degree of these wines is around 13 per cent. 


Due to the fierce summers which prevail in southern Asia Minor, the 
grapes grown there mature quickly and their sugar content is unusually 
high; this naturally results in wines rich in alcohol. The Sergi Karasi of 
Kilis are excellent for the preparation of red Vins de Liqueur at 16-17, 
per cent alcoholic strength and a sugar content of 80-100 m/mgr. The 
Rumi grapes grown in the same region also serve a similar purpose. The 
colour in this case, however, is white. From both, excellent apéritifs are 
made. White dry wine, very Smooth in quality, is prepared from the 
Kirikbash grapes of Hatay. 

Standard vinification methods are employed in the production of 
Turkish wines. In the case of the white wines the grapes are subjected 
to pressure, drained and the juice obtained in this manner is then treated 
with sulphur dioxide. Depending upon the species of grape employed, 
fermentation is either spontaneous or is achieved by means of specially- 
prepared yeasts. 

The sec white wines are allowed to ferment until the total sugar content 
is changed to alcohol whereas, in the case of the demi-sec wines, fermen- 
tation is stopped by means of the addition of SO» when the sugar content 
(natural grape sugar) has been reduced to 25-30 grammes per litre. 

In the case of red wine, the stalks are first removed from the grapes. 
The grapes are then allowed to ferment in their own juice in closed con- 
tainers. 

Mistelle wines are obtained by adding to strained or unstrained grape 
juice, the sweetness baume of which is 14^ and over, 17-18 per cent of 
pure wine alcohol at 96.5 degrees. The addition of the alcohol prevents 
fermentation from taking place. 

The grapes from which these various wines are prepared are usually 
picked in the early hours of the morning and special scissors or sharp 
knives are used to remove the clusters from the vine. Care is taken not 
to crush or otherwise mutilate the grapes which are then placed in large 
baskets for transportation. . 
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TURKISH GIRLS IN TRADITIONAL PEASANT GARB PICK 
THE FINE KALECIK GRAPES OF ANKARA 


The fermentation of the wine usually takes place at 23-30 degrees 
centigrade. In the /Egean region where the climate is often unusually ` 
warm, the containers in which fermentation takes place are water cooled 
or else the temperature is controlled by means of refrigeration. 

Shortly after the completion of fermentation, the wine is removed to 
another container. In this process a large portion of the solid matter 
is removed. The wine is then stored in. completely filled-up containers _ 
and is kept there during the winter months, when, as a result of the 

natural low temperature further sediment is deposited. This change of 
" containers takes place agair? during the middle of December and a third 
time in March. In May the wine which is now ready for consumption is 
filtered, clarified and bottled, When necessary, the wine is further treated 
with tartaric and citric acid. 

The production of wine in Turkey is not subject to monopoly and wine 
can be produced by private enterprise, providing the wine tax is paid . 
by the producer. There are two wine co-operatives in Turkey in addition 
to several private firms which produce and market wine. 

The Turkish State Monopolies, a Government organisation, which 
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‘control the production and sale of cigarettes and spirits in Turkey, operate 

two large, extremely modern wineries, the one located at Tekirdag in 
Thrace and the other in Izmir. In addition to these, smaller wineries are 
owned by the Monopolies in Ankara, Antep, Elazig, Kilis, Isparta and . 
other. parts of the country. 

All wine produced by private enterprise is periodically subjected to 
control by the Turkish State Monopolies in order to ensure that the 
regulations relative to the proper production of wine are being duly 
observed. Each producer is permitted to make 500 litres of wine tax free 
and for personal consumption. 

The Turkish State Monopolies own comparatively few vineyards. On 
the other hand, peasants who live in the grape-producing regions are 
nearly all engaged in the raising of this fruit. The largest buyer of 
Turkish wine grapes, the Monopolies, purchase their stock on the open* 
market. ; 

' The Monopolies own several experimental vineyards where various 
local and foreign types of grapes are produced with a view to introducing 
or improving the species. Turkey produces annually an average of about 
a million and a half tons of grapes, some of which are admirably suited 
to the production of wine, others for table use. Both the State Monopolies 
and the Ministry of Agriculture carry out numerous experiments con- 
nected with selection problems. These experiments are carried out in 
both private and Government-owned vineyards. 

In the regions subject to the ravages of phylloxéra, American or 
Franco-American vine roots have been successfully introduced. Turkish 
species grafted to these imported roots have added resistance but have 
lost none of their excellent qualities. 

* * * 

Until recently the wines of Turkey have never. been offered to the 
outside world. Now, a small quantity of the finest are being brought to 
England for the first time by Walter S. Siegel Ltd., wine shippers, under 
licence from the Ministry of Food. 

For the time being, two carefully-chosen wines—" Izmir" and 
“ Tekirdag "—Aand a liqueur, are being imported. The former are white 
table wines, one dry and the other medium dry; the liqueur is a triple sec 
white curacao. of high strength, named “Mersin”, which is carefully 
. distilled to retain the aromatic flavour of the famous Mersin oranges. 

These wines are not intended to take pride of place with an “Yquem”; 
but their quality is excellent, and the price well suited to the limited 
incomes of to-day. 
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THE LAMASERY AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTION 


By LI AN-CHE 


_ LAMASERIES OF different denominations are widely distributed in the areas 
of Tibetan culture. These areas known ethnographically as Tibet, Kham 
(Sikang) and Amdo (on Szechwan, Kansu and Tsinghai borders). The 
writer is personally acquainted with the situation in two of the three, 

. namely Kham and Amdo. 

The main denominations are five (1) the pre-Buddhistic Bon, (2) the 
Ningmapa or the early form of Tibetan Buddhism between King Srongt- 
sam Gampo who married Princess Wen-ch'eng in A.D. 641 and King 
Langdarma (A.D. 837-842) who destroyed the new faith in favour of 
"Bon; (3) the Sakyapa, a revival of Tibetan Buddhism since Langdarma, 
that developed temporal power to unify Tibet in 1255 under the patron- 
age of Khubilai Khan; (4) the Kahgyudpa, a contemporary revival with 
the Sakyapa, whose rule it displaced in 1351; and (5) the Gelugpa, the 
Reformed or Established Church founded by Tsongkhapa (1358-1419), 
with its temporal power over the others made possible in 1642 by a 
Mongol prince. For various reasons these denominations are popularly 
known respectively as the Black, the Red, the Multiple-coloured, the 
White, and the Yellow Sects. Although the first is non-Buddhistic in 
origin and anti-Buddhistic in its initial contact with Buddhism, it has 
adapted.itself to the latter to such an extent that nothing original is left 

: in it and that only externals and forms keep it apart from Tibetan 
Buddhism. 

Developed at different historical levels, these denominations are in 

co-existence with differential distribution. Each has its exoteric and 
esoteric divisions, but the Gelugpa is comparatively more noted in open 
teachings than the others. 

Again, every lamasery is a manifold institution with functions 
religious, economic, political, educational, social, combined. But our 
discussion- here is confined to its rôle in education. Our example comes 
from Labrang, a veritable university, largest and best in Amdo, com- 
parable in standard with three other famous ones of the Gelugpa School 
around Lhasa, Gandan, Sera and Chepung. | 

Founded in 1709 by Jamyang, former abbot of the Many-doored 
College of Chepung, Labrang developed into six colleges accommodating 
. some 3,600 monk-scholars, one college of exoteric Buddhism equivalent 

to our College of Arts, with some 3,000 students, and five colleges of 
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esoteric Buddhism with 600 students: Lower and Upper Colleges of 
Theology, College of Lhasa Calendar, College of Peking Calendar, and 
College of Medicine. While all the esoteric colleges are divided into three 
grades with indeterminate years for each, the College of Arts has thirteen, 
requiring an attendance of at least fifteen years. Illustrative cxamples 
from the latter may show the similarities and dissimilarities between the 
Lamaic education system and modern universities. Here the word 
system as a mechanism is to be noted. We are not concerned with the 
subject-matter of its teachings; for this and ours are too different to be 
compared. So far as the ways and means, through which Lamaic educa- 
tion is conducted, are concerned, we may well ask ourselves whether we 
should not reconsider our system and whether the lamas do not have 
something to contribute. . 

The mechanism of Lamaic education may be discussed under the* 
headings of (1) admission, (2) academic activities, (3) examinations and 
degrees, (4) discipline, and (5) opportunities for further studies of the 
teachers. 

There are three requirements to be met before a student or monk-to-be 

is admitted. First, he must not be one who has escaped from his family, 
who has joined a monastery and gone back to family life, who was ex- 
pelled from another monastery, who has committed such crimes as adul- 
tery, murder, drunkenness, lying, etc., or who is a heretic. Positively 
his teacher, if he has any, must be morally sound and he himself must be 
diligent to study, respectful to Buddhism, preferably above seven years 
of age, and determined to remain in the monastery. 
. Secondly, he must equip himself with the necessary articles of clothing, 
bedding, food, stationery, appropriate to monastic life. Thirdly, the 
procedure of admission is first to find a teacher who is both learned and 
morally respected. In the College of Arts the minimum requirement for 
the teacher is a monk above the.eleventh grade. The equivalent in 
esoteric colleges is the third or highest grade. This teacher will lead him 
to see the Dean of Studies to get a permit, aad then report to the Dean 
of Discipline and the college supervisor (Geguei). In every case the 
different forms of the Tibetan alphabet are studied in the beginning. 
Qualified candidates from other monasteries may be transferred after 
examinations. 

There are two kinds of academic activities in a lamasery. The first is 
individual tutorship. This does not only give the student specialised 
attention in private progress, which in combination with class-work pro- 
visions characterised by standardisation will give him a well-rounded 
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training, but because of another factor also establishes a relationship 
between tutor and student which is found in no other educational institu- 
tions. It is the absence of tuition fees for the students and of salaries for 
the teachers. In one sense both tutor and student are fellow-students in 
the same institution. Both get their support partly from their families 
and partly from alms-giving by laymen through the distributing agency 
of the lamasery. The source from family is exactly like the relationship 
in modern schools between the student and his family. Tibetan monks 
are not like other monks such as Chinese, who have necessarily renounced 
their family ties, but remain to have a normal contact with their families. 
Alms-giving is distributed by the monastery to both tutor and students in 
religious ceremonies. Elderly and more respected lamas may have 
income directly from the laity whom they serve by performing rituals, 
*but they get nothing from their students. This common standing of both 
teacher and students, plus the fact that no scores of credit are given by 
the former, makes a relationship purely spiritual. For examinations are 
given orally by the college or lamasery in public, not by the teachers 
individually. In fact, if the student.fails too badly, the teacher himself 
will be punished. 

The second kind of academic activities is group in nature which are 
either religious or purely intellectual. Except regular holidays, both 
religious and intellectual group activities are means of standardisation. 

Everyday religious services take place three times a day in the Chanting 
Hall, morning, noon and evening chapels. Each time a gong is sounded. 
Wherever the monks may happen to be, as soon as they hear the sound, 
they put on their hats and cloaks and walk slowly and steadily towards 
the Chanting Hall. On reaching the main door, they sit on the steps 
outside, with the elderly near the door and the younger farther away 
from it. When everybody is present, they enter the Hall in lines. In the 
middle row the Starter of Chanting sits nearest the altar. In other rows 
on the sides facing the central line the elderly occupy inner seats and the 
younger those near the doof. No disorder is allowed. 

When tea or money or butter is distributed, there are two sources of 
income for it. One is from the Sinking Fund of the monastery. The 
other is direct alms-giving from individual donors who have consulted 
the monastic authorities for this purpose. 


Purely intellectual group activities are gatherings called Ch'üra 
(chosrwa). They take place in one of the three open-air courts when 
lectures, debates and examinations are conducted. Ch'üra takes place 
annually three times a day in the nine periods of concentrated lectures 
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called’ Ch'üthog (chos-thog). The nine periods are: four three-day periods 
in the 2nd, 5th, 8th and 11th moons; two twenty-day periods in the 3rd, 
and 9th moons; and three REenday periods in the 4th, 7th and 10th 
inoons. 

In these periods the Dean of Studies presides regularly over one of the 
three meetings a day. The meetings do not only standardise the teaching 
class by class, but also encourage mutual furtherance on inter-class basis. 
As a rule, many lay by-standers watch such. performances of the monks. 
While the highest academic authority and the student-monks are thus 
engaged in open-air lectures and debates, the tutors are released of their 
daily teaching duties. They can either go to retired professors for more 
advanced studies or isolate themselves in individual attainments in medi- 
tation or reading. This in contrast with the situation of modern education 
is quite an advantage. For is it not true that, once a professor, he is no” 
longer subject to further check apart from the unreliable source of gossip 
among students and fellow-workers? or that except such rare cases of 
research professorship and sabbatical leave there is no chance of self- 
development for him? While there are extreme cases of mass production 
and lack of standardisation in modern education, Tibetan monastic 
system avoids both at the same time. 


Now, the daily Ch'üras at Labrang are arranged i in this manner. The 

morning Ch'üra of exoteric Buddhism takes place outside the Chanting 
Hall, with the college supervisor standing by the door. The monk- 
students form half-moon lines facing the door. The Starter of Chanting 
sits in the centre of the classes of the thirteenth and twelfth grades. 
Behind them sit respectively the eleventh, tenth, ninth, etc. Then the 
lessons are recited in unison with the Leader of Chanting. When this is ` 
over, they form groups two by two separately so that one individual may 
question the other. 
. At the noon Ch'üra the order of sitting is reversed, the lower classes 
ibeing in the centre. After the signal of a shrill sound in unison 
“gi..i..i..” everybody tries to find sómebody of the higher class 
* to ask for his guidance." He places his cloak before his superior. 
When the latter clasps his hands to welcome him, the junior member guts 
on his cloak and squats in front of the senior ready to be questioned. In 
this procéss the senior is giving wisdom " to the junior who is “ growing 
in*wisdom ". While this goes on, the supervisor sees to it whether the 
proper time has arrived for the Dean of Studies to come. 

Before he comes, the multitudes sit down in half-moon rows facing the- 
door. After his arrival, the higher class moves forward to listen to his 
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lecture. Then all the other classes in turn do the same. Once the lecture 
is over for a particular class, the latter comes back to the original place 
to sit around the student-assistant to recite the scriptures lectured on by 
the Dean. While the upper classes are doing this under the general 
supervision of the college supervisor, who walks around from one class 
to another, the lower classes are still one by one listening to the lectures 
of the Dean. ` 

After recitation class by class, the students rearrange themselves into 
single pairs to argue with each other. Argumentation is encouraged to 
be a heated one, with cries, the clasping of hands, and in general in high 
spirit, so that both the participants and by-standers are enveloped in an 
atmosphere of mutual furtherance. The differential goings-on in the same 
court, listening to lectures, reciting the lessons, and arguing with each 
*other at the same time, form a pattern of diversity in unity. 

When every class has listened to the Dean's lecture, the Dean himself 
withdraws from the scene. At different gestures on the part of super- 
visor, the different classes are dismissed. 

Preliminary debates in the evening Ch'üra are the same as at noon. 
Then after group chanting it is followed by serious debates in pairs of 
two individuals, of two classes in various combinations, etc., in accord- 
ance with the judgment of the supervisor to suit the needs of the partici- 
pants. The time to be spent in these activities depends upon how much 
of the day is left by previous events. But after the formal debates there 
are often individuals who voluntarily continue to argue on the spot, even 
throughout the whole night. 

As rule, the Dean delivers lectures only and inevitably at the noon 
meeting. In special cases he may come to the morning meetings. The 
content of his lectures differs in different seasons and to different classes. 

Examinations are required before any promotion to a higher class. 
Special ones are for the purpose of elimination, demotion and degree- 
conferring. 

Elimination examination*occurs in the College of Arts in the early 
part of the tenth moon for the fifth class. If at this time the students 
fail in reciting verbatim two texts on the Doctrine of the Mean (dbu-ma) 
and on Clear Understanding or Face-to-Face Comprehension (mfion- 
par-rtogs-pahi-rgyan), they are automatically expelled from the lamasery. 

The first chance of demotion comes in the fourth class. When one is 
not able to understand the meaning of what is read at this stage but 
commands good diction, in reading aloud, he will be made a Starter of 
Chanting in the Chanting Hall without any further chance of being 
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promoted to a higher class. | When one is not able to pass the fifth class, 
he may be appointed a Keeper of the Chanting Hall for three years, after 
which he may try again. So also for those who fail to meet the standard 
from the sixth to the eighth classes. Those whose minds are not set on 
academic progress are given various other jobs to fit individual tastes. 
The art of calendar-making is one. If they are clever and rich, they may 
be appointed Treasurers for the lamasery or Monk Rulers over the laity. 
The poor may be encouraged to become printers and carvers of wooden 
blocks in the printing establishment. 

It should be noted, however, that as a regular feature of academic life, 
many monk-students voluntarily repeat their courses even though they 
have passed examinations for them. In an effort to have a thorough 
grounding, they may repeat their courses several times. But while this 
is being done by individuals on a voluntary basis, their formal classifi- 
cation is not affected. 

As to academic degrees, candidates for B.A. or Rabjampa are 
examined on Logic and the Doctrine of the Mean twice a year, first on 
the days from the 3rd to the 15th of the 1st moon and second, on tliose 
from the 1st to the 15th of the 7th moon. In each period the candidates 
are examined orally by all the learned scholars of the lamasery from 9 
o'clock to 11 in the morning in a manner similar to the debates and 
arguments in ordinary. Ch'üra meetings. 

Candidates for M.A. or Dorampa must pass examinations on the 
whole range of the Five Classics: Logic, Wisdom, the Doctrine of the 
Mean, the Abhidharma Kosa, and the Monastic Law. "There are two 
periods for these examinations, first from the 17th to the 21st of the 1st 
moon, and the second from the 9th to the 13th of the 7th moon. On 
each day in these periods a full evening is spent for this purpose from 6 
to 10 o'clock. The questioning in open-air meetings is in the same 
manner as above. But as the number of degrees is limited to two at a 
time, itis a much more difficult test than the first degree requirement, and 
many candidates prefer to wait for some ten'"years after fulfilling require- 
ments of the courses before they feel competent in taking the 
examinations. 

Candidates for D.D. or Ngaspa are examined in esoteric Buddhism 
have had further studies for two or three years either in the Colleges of 
Theology or in the College of Peking Calendar. It makes no difference 
whether or not they have got M.A. degrees. Such examinations take: 
place at 10-12 a.m. on the days from the 17th to the 21st of the 2nd moon. 

Apart from the regulations mentioned above, a further summary may 
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be given of the general rules of discipline. First, the Dean of Studies | 
must be strict in enforcing the rules without being tired of the trouble, 
because it is in his hand that every order and standard are maintained. 
Second, all forms of merit have their basis built on the rules of monastic 
laws. Those who are initiated into them at various stages must protect 
themselves from violating them. The care given to law-abiding behaviours 
is something comparable to that given to one's own eyes. Third, on 
meeting the elderly, the morally and intellectually respected, etc., one 
is expected to take off one's hat and rearrange one's monastic robe in 
order to bow in reverence. One cannot address one's senior by his name. 
Fourth, in the period without any Ch'üra, which is called Ch'ütsham 
(chos-mtshams “interval of the doctrine”), one should devote oneself 
to self-study in one's room without being engaged in gossip with other 
fellows. Unless there is a necessity, one should not visit the market. - 
Fifth, whether in the places of Ch'üra or in the alleys of the monastery, 
when some article left by others is picked up, it should be presented to the 
college supervisor, lest one should be charged of theft. Sixth, whenever 
the game of dice or cards, or the singing of profane songs, or any other 
play which is not becoming of a monk is discovered, the guilty is taken 
to the Chanting Hall to read the scriptures of confession before the 
assembly. He shall also kotow one hundred times. Seventh, any 
crime such as adultery, murder, theft, lying, drinking intoxicating liquor, 
fighting with a weapon, violation of the persons of the teacher, supervisor, 
etc., shall draw the attention of the whole congregation by sounding the 
gong of alarm to have the criminal judged in public and expelled from 
the holy order. . Eighth, teachers and responsible officials should be 
impartial by not flattering the powerful or taking advantage of their 
positions to revenge personal grudge. Finally, according to the teach- 
ings of Buddhism, the law of causation is most dependable. The five 
paths and ten stages of Bodhisattva perfection are gradual and graded. 
In the respect of this doctrine one has the fulfilment of one's wishes, and 
in the disregard of it one finds one's way in the judgment of the Lord of 
Death. 


: As a teacher in most of the cases has advanced beyond the stage of 
compulsory attendance to the routine meetings in the Chanting Hall, his 
time is spent in preparing and giving lessons to students. The more 
diligent and learned he is, the more students does he attract, and this 
means the less time for himself. There is no limit set by any fees or 
registration. He offers lessons in his room, which may be packed full 
and overflowing by attendance. Soon after one group has gone another 
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comes in. Except on regular holidays, his daily schedule is as fixed as 
that of any chief executive in modern concerns. But the atmosphere is 
entirely spiritual. He does not complain. He loves and is loved by his 
students. So long as his room or courtyard can hold them, he cannot 
very well refuse any students who come to request his guidance. 

It is only during the concentrated periods of Ch'üra conducted by the — 
Dean of Studies that a private tutor is released of his duties. He may - 
then shut himself in isolation called Tsham (mtshams), which is respected 
by everybody, lay or of the holy order. This may be his own room or 
some secluded spot elsewhere, for the purpose of meditation or reading 
or writing. 

But he may also feel the urge of seeking for advanced gidance from 
somebody who is in the position to give. In a monastery as large as- 
Labrang somebody is in fact always available, He may be his owne 
former teacher who is no longer.teaching regular students or another 
person with whom he has never had previous contact but whom he 
respected all the time. Such a person often voluntarily announces that he 
is ready to deliver lectures on. such and such scriptures. Those tutors 
who feel qualified will come to attend them. Or some of them who know 
him personally may request him to lecture on some particular text, and it 
will be an open opportunity for others who are qualified to attend. Tt is 
from this free institution of retired professorship that the regular teachers 
gain the most. Thus in general the atmosphere of voluntary spiritual 
relationship between masters and pupils at various stages to make every- 
body a life-long student is something unique of an integrated monastic 
life. 
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THE BRITISH CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF BURMA 


By T. L. HUGHES, CBE, ICS, (retd.) 


THE PART played by British business in the economic development of . 
Burma was a worthy one; and those concerned need no defence from me 
if some of them—not by any means all—found it also profitable. For in 
the process a very considerable measure of prosperity was brought to 
Burma. It has become fashionable in some quarters to question this, but 
J think you will agree that the figures I now quote bear me out. In the 
years 1900 to 1930 the total annual trade increased from £300 million to 
£1,100 million. In normal years Burma had a favourable balance of 
trade of £74 million. Other material benefits of British rule include the 
edifices of peace and tranquillity, of law and order, which recent events 
have proved so easy to destroy. 

Until the early days of 1942, there was nothing of a sensational nature 
about British industry in Burma, though it was not without its dramatic 
moments—witness the events leading up to the annexation of Upper 
Burma, in which one of the British companies played no mean part. 

In 1885 British prestige in Upper Burma was at a low ebb. The 
‘British Representative in Mandalay had been withdrawn because he had 
been improperly treated. Meanwhile, French influence at the Court of . 
Mandalay was in the ascendant, and the French Representative set to 
work to negotiate a treaty between the French Government and King 
Thibaw purporting to give the French extensive rights in Upper Burma. 
They were to be permitted to construct railways, run steamers up the 
Irrawaddy, establish a State Bank, and take over the ruby mines and the 
forests; in return Thibaw would be supplied with arms and money. In an 
attempt to justify the withdrawal of forest concessions from the Bombay 
Burmah Trading Corporation, so as to give them to the French, the 
iBurmese Government brought a charge against the Corporation of 
fraudulently withholding timBer revenue. Without being given an oppor- 
tunity to defend themselves, the Corporation were fined sums aggregating 
Rs. 23 lakhs. 

The Corporation's appeal to the British Commissioner in Rangoon had 
no effect, and the French came very near to completing the treaty. In 
circumstances that were melodramatic in the extreme, however, a copy 
of the provisional treaty found its way into the hands of the Corporation's 
agent in Mandalay, an Italian. He telegraphed a précis to Wallace & Co. 
in Bombay, whence it was relayed to London. Lord Salisbury, the then 
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Foreign Secretary, immediately communicated with the Viceroy, aifd as 
a result Thibaw was given an ultimatum to refer the Bombay Burmah 
dispute to arbitration, and to restore the British Resident in Mandalay. 
He refused, and war was declared. Upper Burma is one of the better 
examples in the history of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries where 
the protection of our trading interests led rather fortuitously to the an- 
nexation of territory. 


THE PROGRESS OF INDUSTRIALISATION 


` It will not surprise those of you who know Burma when I say that 
Burma is still in the very early stages of industrialisation; she is still 
predominantly an agricultural country. Her principal exports are the 
products of agriculture, whereas ‘her principal imports are manufactured 
goods; and while agriculture gives employment to 70 per cent of the 
population, the number of people employed in industry is rather less thay 
20 per cent of the total, rice-milling accounting for roughly half this 
number. Rice-milling apart, subsidiary agricultural industries have made 
little headway. Rubber production in Burma accounted for some 13 per 
cent of the-world out-turn; and until recently new planting was prevented 
by international agreement. The production of tung oil was making some 
progress in the Shan States, as was the cultivation of tea, both under 
European enterprise. Tobacco growing is endemic; which of us has not 
enjoyed those black foul-smelling cheroots of Danubyu or Mandalay? 
With tobacco in England costing us precious dollars, there is clearly scope 
for improvement of the Burmese tobacco leaf to suit European tastes. 
Sugar is associated with two large factories, one in the Toungoo district, 
the other (a costly British failure) in Myitkyina. There were three or four 
large mills in the Dry Zone engaged in the extraction of vegetable oils, 
which play a far greater part in the household economy of Burmans than 
does olive oil in the Mediterranean countries. The cotton lands in the 
Dry Zone gave rise to many cotton ginneries, though most of them were 
small concerns employing half a dozen workers. Two of the largest 
ginneries were Japanese-owned before the war, and the bulk of the raw 
cotton went to Japan. i 
The chief non-agricultural industries, petroleum, minerals and timber, 
were again extractive, and were largely in European hands. Timeewill 
not permit me to trace the origin of all these industries, and I ask your 
indulgence if I concentrate on petroleum and timber. 


PETROLEUM 


Oil production in Burma before the war was in the region of 270 
million gallons annually, or rather less than one half of one per cent of 
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the ‘world’s total. Insignificant as the figure may seem in terms of world 
production, the Burmese output-was not only of vital importance to 
Burma, but also provided India with a large proportion of her require- 
ments. In terms of hard cash, the oil industry contributed—by way of 
royalties, rents, taxes, customs duty, etc.—somewhere about Rs. 1} crores, 
or one tenth of the total revenue of Burma. Nor was this the whole 
story. The development of the petroleum industry did much more than 
contribute an impressive sum annually to the Burmese exchequer; it did 
more than provide oil.for Burmese households, industries and transport; 
it made a material contribution to: employment, social improvement, 
education and purchasing capacity. 


The history of the industry in Burma goes back a long way. .The first 
record of petroleum there, is said to be found in the writings of a Chinese 
traveller who visited Yenangyaung in the thirteenth century. And there 
‘is a legend that one of the early Burmese kings brought captives from 
the Arakan coast to Yenangyaung; these men developed the industry and 
became the first twinza-yos or hereditary oil-well owners. For many 
generations, the twinza-yos enjoyed the exclusive right to dig for oil in 
the two main native reserves at Yenangyaung. The earliest wells con- 
sisted of shallow pits dug near seepages; but by the middle of the nine- 
teenth century some of the wells were as much as 300 feet deep. Produc- 
tion was obtained by lowering the driller into the well.on a rope. The 
crude was collected in a bucket or basket, and the well was lined with 
rough timber as it was deepened. 


British companies first became directly associated with the industry in 
1886, when Mr. Cargill (as he then was) formed the Burmah Oil Co. His 
skilful direction of the Company’s affairs over many years is one of the 
main reasons for its present-day pre-eminence. At first, well sites were 
bought or leased from the twinza-yos; later, leases of neighbouring areas 
were obtained from Government. The first machine-dug well was com- 
pleted in 1888 to a depth of a few hundred feet; in contrast, the deepest 
well drilled before the war was over 7,000 feet, or nearly a mile and a half 
indepth. Oil was subsequently proved in both the Yenangyat and Chauk 
fields, and in 1908 a pipe-line was constructed between Yenangyaung and 
Rangoon to convey crude to the refinery at Syriam. 


In conjunction with the late Sir Abdu! Karim Jamal, Steel Bros‘, en- 
tered the petroleum field in 1910, when the Indo-Burma Petroleum Go. 
was floated. Perhaps the most spectacular enterprise of this company 
was the development of the Lanywa field, geologically an extension of the 
Chauk field, but situated on the west bank of the Irrawaddy. In order 
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to reach oilsands under the bed of the river, a river-training wall was con- 

` structed to reclaim a considerable area of river bed; on this atea wells were 
drilled, some vertically, and some slant-wise'so as to drain oil from be- 
neath the main channel of the Irrawaddy. The third large British corn- 
pany in the oil industry was the British Burma Petroleum Co. Founded 
in 1910 to acquire a controlling interest in the older Rangoon Oil Co., 
this company operated not only under its own name but also in conjunc- 
tion with the Indo-Burma Petroleum Co. 

If one should be tempted to dwell on the very satisfactory results 
achiéved by these companies up to 1942, it is well to remember that the 
British companies then operating in Burma represented about 20 per cent 
of the total capital invested in oil enterprises; the remaining 80 per cent 
represented ventures that had fallen by. the wayside, victims of the vicis- : 
situdes of the notoriously chaney oil ‘business. 


TIMBER 


When, as a result of the first Burmese war, Arakan and Tenasserim 
were ceded to the British, Moulmein rapidly developed both as a teak- 
exporting port and a shipbuilding centre. The history. of continuous | 
British connection with the Burma forests did not, however, begin until a 
third of a century later. In 1858 or '59, one of the legendary Wallace 
brothers came to Moulmein to negotiate the purchase of teak for the 
Great Indian Peninsular Railway. Successfully accomplishing this, he 
bought a sawmill at Dallah, near Rangoon; and started a business on his 
own account. He was.dependent to keep his mill going on supplies of 
teak from the Pegu forests. These proved irregular, and William Wallace 
-took advantage of a visit to Mandalay to obtain from King: Mindon per- 
‘mission to work teak in Upper Burma.. This was in 1862. Floating a 
new company in Bombay, known as the Bombay Burmah Trading Cor- 
poration Ltd., to work these new concessions, the Wallace brothers 
retained their connection as secretaries; treasurers and managers of the 
Company. It is interesting to note that the assets handed oyer by William 
Wallace to the new company consisted of: 


“Permits to work téak:in Upper Burma, two small teak 
forests on the Attaran river, sawmills at Dallah in Rangoon, 
and Natmoo in Moulmein, office and godowns in the Strand 
. Road, and a piece of land at Poozoondoung in Rangoon, and 
.ninety. elephants, of which seventeen. were. employed in the 
mills, and seventy-three i in forest work."* 


* History of the Bombay Burmah Tr ading Corporation Ltd., byR. H: Macaulay. 
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In the-early days, the Corporation had no forest staff of its own; ex- 
traction work was farmed out. The working of the Ningyan forest, for 
example, was handed over to Darwood and Goldenberg, who contracted 
to deliver teak in Rangoon of certain qualities at fixed rates. Logs not 
up to the prescribed standard were freely rejected, and the firm of 
MacGregor’s (then Darwood and MacGregor) first began téak operations 
by marketing the Corporation’s rejects. 


The decade beginning in 1880 was to prove of outstanding importance 
to the affairs of the Corporation, which at that time were in the hands 
of a remarkable man named Bryce. He managed to secure important 
additions to the Corporation’s concessions in Upper Burma. In general. 

_the grant of these concessions was conditional on the payment of sub- 
stantial “ advances ” to the Burmese Government. About this time, too, 
dt was decided that the Corporation should build up its own forest staff 
to undertake its own extraction work; and by 1884, British and Anglo- 
Burman staff were in position in all the forests. 


At the opening of the present century, leases of fresh forests were 
acquired by the Corporation, though not without fierce competition from 
Steel Bros. (who had entered the teak industry in 1897) and the Mac- 
Gregors. The story of Steel’s is largely the story of the industrial develop- 
ment of Burma. There were few commercial activities in which Steel’s 
were not interested, and fewer still in the development of which theirs 
was not a vital share. From small beginnings in timber and general 
export, that remarkable man, William, Strang Steel, in 1870, and those 
who have followed in his footsteps since, have built up an organisation 
exercising a powerful influence on Burma’s industrial activities. 


Timber extraction is not a business which can be started—or dropped— 
at a moment's notice. Years are required to get together the staff, the 
trained elephants, the launches, and all the other concomitants. And 
when the timber has been felled, way up in the forests, there is a long 
interval—sometimes five years or more—before these particular trees find 
their way to a purchaser in, shall we say. London. Once felled, logs are 
dragged by elephants or buffaloes to the mountain streams which in the 
monsoon will swirl the logs down to the main river. There they are 
rafted and make their slow way down the Irrawaddy to thé sawmill, where 
they are cut into marketable lots and shipped to India, Europe: or 
America. All this means tying up capital for many years. That is why 
no small firm, and no firm which is not going into the timber business 
permanently, can afford to engage in this trade. And that is why those 
timber firms which recently suffered nationalisation in Burma are likely 
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to examine very ee any offer of the Government ot Burina for 
them to return. ' 


INVASION 


Until the Japanese came in 1942, there was little in the. industrial 
development.of Burma to hit the headlines, except perhaps the Burma 
Road. There was no spectacular Klondyke gold rush, no oil. strike with 
fabulous production figures, no sudden discovery of caches of precious 
stones, of boundless teak forests, of rich mineral deposits; no fortune 
made overnight. It was a story of gradual developments from insigni- 
ficant beginnings; a story of the engineer, the geologist, the forester, the 
planter, the merchant and the trader; a story of ordinary men (and a few . 
extraordinary men), who made it their business to extract and develop 
the wealth with which nature has endowed Burma. In the process they 
provided a constant level of employment, an improved standard of living, 
welfare and Western medicine for the workmen and their families, and 
schooling for their ‘children. In the process, too, the Britisher has not 
done himself too badly. For that much maligned force; the profit-motive, 
is still the mainspring of commercial progress. It is also a two-way 
traffic. An astute American observer* believed that the connection - 
between Burma and Great Britain prior to 1942 was one of mutual profit, 
and mutual benefit. Britain contributed to Burma in abundance, capital, 

-technical skill and experience, administrative skill and integrity, and the 
‘will to overcome climatic and other difficulties. In no small measure were 
these factors reflected in the prospero enjoyed by PURDA up to the time 
of the Japanese invasion. 

And then came the Japs. In as.many hectic days as it had taken years 
to construct, the solid framework of British industrialism. in Burma was 
dynamited out of existence. The full story of the < ‘denial’ ' operations 
would occupy far more time than I can afford. But I would like you.to 
accompany me in spirit on board a little Irrawaddy Flotilla;launch which 
left Kemmendine jetty on the late afternooh of March 7; 1942. Under 
military orders, demolitions were timed to commence at 2 p.m. that day, 
and the “ Last Ditcher " contingent had gone to work with a will. The 
Ahlone Power Station was “ blown” so successfully that a fragment of 
the flywheel, revolving at high speed at the moment of explosion, finished 
up in Government House compound some four hundred yards away. The 
telegraph office and telephone exchange were burning furiously; and one 
of thé last acts of the Commissioner of Police before leaving for the 


* Modern Burma. Christian, 1942. ^ 
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jety was to set fire to the Mogul Guard, which had served a as Civil H.Q. 
during the last few fateful days. 

Passing down river in our double-decker launch, we were treated to a 
spectacle that will live with us all our days. The power house was well 
ablaze; port warehouses were charred and blackened skeletons; dynamite 
had caused the quayside cranes to lean over at drunken angles or to 
topple into the river; columns of smoke in the interior of the city pin- 
pointed the sites of the Mogul Guard, the telephone exchange and the 
telegraph office. At Dunneedaw, billowing black smoke rose from the 
oil companies’ distribution plants. As the oil refineries at Syriam, 
Thilawa and Seikkyi drew level, huge columns of black smoke, slashed 
‘with flame like an Elizabethan doublet, filled the heavens to a height 
of ten thousand feet or more. : 
. That was on March 7, 1942. On April 10, less than five weeks later, 
enemy columns were directly threatening the oilfields, where prepara- 
tions for “ denial" had been going ahead for weeks past. Five days 
later, General Alexander (as he then was) gave the signal for the destruc- 
tion of the oilfields except the power station; but next night orders were 
received to destroy this also. As the small gang of Britishers touched 
off the dynamite, the Japs threw a road-block across the only exit by road 
to the north. The power house had been blown just in time; and the 
denial gang only narrowly escaped capture as they made off up river in 
their small launch. 

Chauk, Lanywa and Yenangyat oilfields were each denied in turn, and 
‘on the same systematic lines; only the Japs can say how effectively. Much 
of the denial work involved hard manual labour carried out under trying 
hot-weather conditions. It imposed a severe physical as well as mental 
strain on those Britishers taking part, in the main, employees of British 
commercial concerns. Many of them were no longer young; many were 
indeed on the point of retirement when war broke out; féw had any illu- 
sions about the unpleasantness of their fate, if, as civilian saboteurs, they - 
fell into Japanese hands. Byt each man did what was required of DES 

` and mroreereheenaly and etter 


E “POST-WAR DEVELOPMENTS 


Three years after General Alexander crossed the Indo-Burma frontier 
at Tamu with the battered remnants of his army, General (now Field- 
Marshal) Slim re-traversed the same route and re-entered Rangoon with 
his magnificent 14th Army. In the face of the most frightening obstacles, 
of which not the least was the Burmese jungle, he had recovered Burma 
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the “hard way ", i.e. overland from India. Rangoon was spared from 
utter devastation by the enemy’s decision to withdraw from the city before 
our advancing forces. Even so, the denials carried out in 1942 combined 
with subsequent Allied air raids to cause destruction on a scale not met 
with in any other Eastern theatre of war, except possibly the Phillipines. 

When I entered Rangoon in June 1945, close on the heels of our vic- 
torious army, I found a distressing lack of any form of commercial 
activity. Of communications, nothing: not a train, tram, bus or con- 
veyance of any kind was running. The streets were deep in filth, and the 
open drains had long ceased to be anything but latrines. Both the water 
and sewage systems were out of action. At night there was a complete 
blackout, not so much for fear of enemy action as because the means of 
illumination were lacking. Whole blocks of the city had been laid waste 
by Allied bombing. The once trim garden-like residential areas werg 
' overgrown with rank jungle and were dirty beyond description. And the 
economic life of the city was at a standstill. Nor were conditions through- 
out the country in any better shape. The up-country towns on the main 
lines of communication were flat and lifeless. Burma lay sorely stricken 
from the wave of battle which had surged over and receded from her 
shores. 

"Planning for the restoration of Burma's economy commenced akie 
the Government of Burma was still exiled in India. A series of advisory 
committees was set up to examine the economic problems likely to face 
the administration on its return. Their reports brought out the necessity 
for a close measure of control over certain vital industries if the country’s 
economy was to be restored in an. expeditious and orderly manner. To 
this end, a number of Project Boards were created, each charged with 
responsibility for the revival of a particular major industry. The policy 
of the Boards was controlled by the Governor; finance was provided by 
His Majesty’s Government. The Boards were comprised of officials and 
- non-officials in approximately equal numbers, the non-official element 
. including representatives of British, Burman and Indian commerce skilled 
in the particular industry concerned. The actual operations were en- 
trusted, under the control.of the Boards, largely to the organisations 
which formerly conducted them. . 

Shortly after the return of Civil Government to Burma, six Boards were 
operating in Rangoon in addition to the Burma Railways Board and the 
Rangoon Port Trust Board, the two Statutory Boards functioning before 
the evacuation. These were: Agricultural Projects, Burma Transport, 
Civil Supplies, Inland Water Transport, Road Transport and Timber 
Project Boards. 
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THe function of the Burma Transport Board was the co-ordination of 
the Rail, Road, Inland Water Transport and Port Trust Boards. 

As an illustration of the working of these Boards, let us focus attention 
on the affairs of the Timber Project Board, which was made responsible 
for reorganising the whole of the timber industry of Burma, both in teak 
and in other hardwoods. In the case of other hardwoods, the Board made 
considerable advances of money to finance extraction and delivery. Asa 
result, large internal demands were met. particularly from the Burma 
Railways, and the balance exported. In the case of the teak forests, the 
five European teak lessees entered into a form of partnership with the 
Government, to which the lessees contributed all their surviving assets 
(worth several crores of rupees), while the Government contributed the 
bulk of the new capital required. The partnership operated under the 
general control of the Board. The greater part of the milling capacity 
of Burma had to be reconstructed before operations could begin; but by 
the middle of 1946, a satisfactory output of teak and hardwoods was 
attained, and mostly used to meet the requirements of the military and 
civil authorities. Indeed, the month of July 1946 brought the heartening 
sight of the first export of teak to the United Kingdom since the end of 
1941. ; 

So soundly was the Board conceived, and so well did it work, that con- 
siderable profits were made for the years 1946-47 and 1947-48, when the 
agreement was terminated by the Government of Burma. Part of the 
profit made between 1945 and 1948 was devoted to financing additions to 
stocks of logs, the remainder being distributable under the agreement 
between the Government and the lessees jointly, in the proportion 60 per 
` cent to the former and 40 per cent to the latter. Notwithstanding constant 
pressure, the Government of Burma have allowed the Timber Board to 
make only partial distribution to the lessees, and considerable sums are 
outstanding. Advances of working capital were made by two of the 
firms and, under the agreement, these ought to have been returned when 
the agreement was terminated, i.e. in 1948; but these also remain unpaid. 
It is a tribute to the originaters of the scheme, and to the soundness of 
. their plans, that the Timber Board continues to function as the agent of 
the Government of Burma, though British commercial firms have long 
ceaséd to be represented on it. 


OIL . 


The post-war story of the oil industry in Burma is almost as dramatic 
as-the scorched-earth chapter of 1942, but far more frustrating. With the 
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re-occupation of Burma, plans were made for the three major British com- 
panies to work conjointly. This meant in effect that while production, 
transporting of crude oil, and refining would be a joint effort, marketing 
would continue independently. It was not very long, however, before the 
disturbed conditions in the country slowed up plans and curtailed pro-_ 
duction. It was of little value to produce crude oil if it could not be 
transported to the refinery; and between oilfield and refinery lay hundreds 
of miles of territory occupied by insurgents bearing every sort of label. 
. Work on the repair of the pipeline was started in 1946, and some progress | 
had been made. Then came the rebellion which compelled the with- 
drawal of all repair gangs. The latest reports indicate that the pipeline 
has since been damaged to an extent which sets it back to the 1945 stage. 

'Surface transport, whether by rail, road or river, has become so pre- 
carious that for some time now, communications between the oilfields and 
Rangoon have been restricted to wireless and aeroplane. In February 
last, a sudden worsening of the situation was signalled by the fall of 
Meiktila to the rebels, and British families were evacuated from the oil 
fields by air—and only just in time. The very next day Yenangyaung was 
taken over by a band of insurgents, and a day or two later Chauk suffered 
the same fate, For a time, work in the oilfields was carried on under 
great difficulty; but with the recapture of Yenangyaung by Government 
forces, the town became a battlefield and the oil companies decided, at 
Government request, to evacuate all British nationals to Chauk. In 
November last the Burmah Oil Co. decided to suspend rehabilitation 
measures until the situation became less confused. The Government of 
Burma were naturally most concerned at the decision, particularly in its 
implication of large-scale unemployment in the oilfields and asked that 
action be stayed pending discussions which are now going on in Rangoon. 
It is understood that the discussions have turned on the Government of 
Burma acquiring an interest in the affairs of the Burmah Oil Co. 


NATIONALISATION OF MAJOR INDUSTRIES 


Irrawaddy Flotilla Co. 


After the re-occupation of Burma, the Irrawaddy Flotilla Co. returned 
to Burma under an arrangement by which they acted as partners of, and 
agents to the Government. As partners, they contributed all their re- 
covered assets, while Government provided 80 per cent of the finance for 
new capital expenditure on ships and barges to replace those “ denied ” 
in 1942. As agents they conducted the actual operation of the fleet under 
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. the*general control of the Inland Water Transport Board. The intention 
was that in course of time they would take over and pay for the assets pro- 
vided by the Government. j 

Not long after the last Governor of Burma had sailed down the Ran- 
goon River in January 1948, the Irrawaddy Flotilla Co. were given three 
months’ notice that their concern would be nationalised. On the 
appointed date all the assets, whether owned by this company or pro- 
vided out of Government finances, were taken over by the Government. 
British personnel were given three months’ notice and their contracts 
terminated. After nearly a century of service in the rivers and creeks of 
Burma, the I.F. Co. ceased to operate. A commission was set up to 
determine the amount of compensation payable to the I.F. Co. and the 
method of payment. The award of the commission has yet to be pub- 

' lished; its publication is awaited with extreme interest as affording some 
precedent for the treatment of other companies in Burma who have 
succumbed to, or are threatened with, nationalisation. In the meantime, 
all power-operated river tránsport is at a standstill. 


Rangoon Telephone Co. 


The I.F. Co. was not, of course, the first major British concern to be 
nationalised in Burma. Notice of the Government's intention to take 
over the Rangoon Telephone Co. was given as long ago as January 1, 
1946. 'The interim has been occupied by lengthy negotiations, resulting 
in a settlement of the company's claim in April last for a sum of Rs. 20 
lakhs. This is believed to be a not unsatisfactory evaluation of the 
company's assets. In addition, a useful precedent has been established : 
the company is being wound up and the Government of Burma has agreed 
to afford facilities for the remittance to shareholders residing outside 
Burma of the cash which they will receive as their share of the liquida- 


tion. Payment has, however, not yet been made. | 
è ; 


Timber Firms 


Early in 1948, the Government of Burma announced its intention to 
nationalise the teak forests of Burma. The original intention was that 
the working of the forests would be taken over from private enterprise in 
three stages spread over three years, each stage involving approximately 
one-third of the total forest areas. | l 
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Practically the whole of the areas leased to Macgregor's and Foucat's, - 
and parts of the areas leased to the other three British firms were accord- 
ingly taken over on May 31, 1948. Arrangements were made for a 
valuation of the assets thus nationalised. But the views of the lessees and 
the Forest Department were so far apart that no settlement was arrived 
at, and the matter was referred to the Government of Burma. There the 
matter rests : no settlement has yet been reached and no payment has yet 
been made. : 

A desire on the part of the Government to speed up the nationalisation 
programme led the remaining teak lessees to propose an arrangement 
under which all the remaining areas leased to British firms should be 
taken over by January 31, 1949. Under the approved scheme, all up- 
country assets of the Bombay Burmah and Steels (Forests) —their leases, 
their elephants, their steamers and, with certain exceptions, their forest 
headquarters’ bungalows—were handed over to the Government by the 
end of May 1949. In return, these two companies will receive a specified 
number of logs in Rangoon, free of royalty or any other charge. These 
logs will be milled, at the companies' own expense, in their own mills; 
the converted timber will be marketed and shipped by these firms and 
the proceeds retained abroad. But part of the 1948-49 out-turn, from 
which deliveries were to have been made to the companies concerned, 
has been held up near the oilfields by the disturbances down river; and 
full payment for the second part of the nationalisation .project is thus 
jeopardised. One result of these negotiations is that Britain's century-old 
association with the extraction of Burma teak has come to an end. 
. . The future of British sawmilling interests is obscure. At the moment, 

the industry is at a complete standstill. The surviving sawmills in 
‘Rangoon, which after immense exertions had been restored to a reason- 
able degree of efficiency, now stand idle. Not a log is in sight to feed 
them.’ Whether and when they will be re-opened is a matter for specu- 
lation. But it is safe to say that adequate supplies on an assured scale 
‘will not be available until a reasonable state of law and order is re- 
established in the country, and until the whele work of re-organisation 
which took place after the expulsion of the Japanese has been undertaken 
for the second time. 


THE OUTLOOK 
Burma’s constitution of 1948, reflecting nationalist fervour, sought to 
ensure that foreign enterprise, which had hitherto played a predominant 
part in Burma’s development, would take second place to indigenous 
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enterprise. Current events have perhaps hastened the realisation that if 
the door on foreign enterprise is shut, Burma’s resources cannot, in the 
foreseeable future, be adequately developed. Burma has as yet neither 
the capital not the technical skill to exploit her resources or develop their 
distribution and marketing. 

In their haste to assume control of the country’s major industries, it was 
perhaps inevitable that the Government of Burma should have progressed 
faster than was prudent. Impetuosity of this kind might be understand- 
able; but it is hard for friends of Burma to defend the long delay in agree- 
ing and paying the “equitable compensation ” for nationalised British 
interests, which Thakin Nu promised in the letters attached to the 1947 
Anglo-Burmese Treaty, and disappointing to see still no provision for any 
payment of compensation in the 1949-50 Burmese Budget. Recent 
statements by Burmese Ministers indicate a possible change of outlook; 
a realisation that the policy of expropriating foreign concerns and attempt- 
ing to run them by State-controlled corporations is much more difficult 
than it looks. The Finance Minister, in his Budget speech, recently in- 
dicated that a halt would be called to nationalisation measures. He 
recognised that the financial resources of the Union were limited, and that 
they had ‘been eaten into by the demands of defence. He referred to 
“the benefit of long years of experience which private enterprise has 
gained in the fields of industrial economy » and added, “ there is there- 
fore great scope for private enterprise ”. 

Even as this talk is being prepared, news has reached me- that the LF. 
Co. and the timber lessees have been asked whether they would like to 
return to Burma as soon as law and order have been restored. Foreign 
capital tends to be a shyer bird now than she used to be; particularly is 
this true of British capital, which has been so shot at during the war 
years. Before people in this country are prepared to put up fresh capital 
for the development of Burma’s resources, they will, I imagine, need 
reassurance under a number of heads. First and all-important: Is the 
Government capable of restgring and maintaining law and order through- 
out the country? Again: Is Burmese public opinion behind the new 
approach, and are future Burmese Governments likely to uphold it? What 
guarantee exists that new enterprises will not in turn be expropriated? Will 
the Government of Burma demonstrate its good faith by dealing justly 
and fairly with concerns already nationalised? Will they guarantee that 
discriminatory legislation will not be passed against the Britisher resident 
in Burma or against the British concern? On the answers to these and 
similar questions will depend the response of British enterprise. 

Many of us who have spent some of the best years of our lives in Burma 
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feel sorely distressed‘at the low ebb of her fortunes in the last couple of 
years. Our sympathies go out to Thakin Nu and his colleagues who are 
struggling with apparently insoluble problems, political, administrative 
and financial. It is because I know there exists in Britain a fund of good- 
will towards Burma, of genuine affection for the country and its people, 
ready and indeed anxious to do whatever possible to help her, that I should 
be reluctant to think that the British contribution to the development of 
Burma ceased in 1948. J believe that.the connection between the two 
countries is still a living force; and I hope that the association which has. 
continued through the years to our mutual advantage may survive ine 
difficult years of transition and long endure. - 





SIR R. DORMAN-SMITH ON BRITAIN:S WORK 
The foregoing lecture was given at a joint meeting of the Association, 
and the Royal Society of Arts held at the rooms of the latter on Decem- 


ber 8, 1949, with Colonel the Rt Hon. Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith GBE 
in the chair. 


THE CHARMAN, in opening the meeting said: I am going to start off 
by making a very trite remark, which is that the British are a very peculiar 
people. I am speaking as an Irishman and I believe that to be true ! 
One of the peculiarities of the British is that they have a very ingrained 
dislike of trying to take any credit to themselves for anything good which 
. they have done. This evening we are going to discuss, probably a bit. 
shyly, whether or not, during our sojourn in Burma, we made any useful 
contribution towards the industrial development of that country, which 
we all loved so much. We are aware that it has been said about us, and 
against us, that we exploited the resources of Burma for our own gain 
and for no other reason. But to-night we are going to discuss whether 
. there was not another side to the picture, whether. it really was just a 
picturé of grim, "steely-faced" Britishers exploiting the resources of a 
conquered country, I can think of no one more fitting to open this dis- 
cussion than Mr. Hughes. , 
Mr. Hughes is, I suppose, British, p mostly Welsh; and he. 
started life as a member of the Indian Civil Service. As a civil servant;he 
was able to see what effect our British firms had on the ordinary life of 
the Burman, and that was a very great experience. But the time came 
when he tried hard to get out of the-bureaucratic machine and to attain 
his own freedom. He became Political Secretary to the Burnia Chamber 
of Commerce; and during this period he was able to judge things in a 
different way, to see how the ordinary outlook of the Burman politician, , 
and of the bureauératic machine, affected the British firms in Burma. 
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This ‘was a very different outlook, so that Mr. Hughes has had a: very 
catholic education on the subject which he is going to discuss this evening. 

_I would only add this: when Mr. Hughes joined the Chamber of Com- 
merce in Burma and thought that he had got his freedom, how wrong 
he was! Having gone through the Japanese invasion, and having: been 
one of the “last ditchers” of Rangoon—a wonderful body of men to 
whom we would all have been proud to belong had it been our privilege— 
he found himself in 1942, in some mysterious way which I have never 
understood,a brigadier serving on the staff of General Alexander. After 
that, he thought that he might go and collect his thoughts by settling in 
moderate comfort in Kashmir. But again he was entirely wrong. The 
long arm of bureaucracy stretched out and brought him again into the 
I.C.S.; and, poor man, he came in as Secretary to the Governor. Knowing 
something of that particular Governor, I was more sorry for him than 
I’can possibly tell you. Nevertheless, he has thus had experience both as 
a civil servant, as a servant of the commercial firms, and finally as a 
servant of the Governor. These experiences have given him every 
opportunity to see the whole sphere of industrial development in Burma. 


"FOUR CHAPTERS" 


THE CHAIRMAN said at the conclusion of the paper: Mr. Hughes has 
widened the scope of his talk só that we can deal not only with what has 
happened in the past but also the future. I was much impressed by his 
references to the oilfields of Yenangyaung. A Governor has always had 
to go to visit those oilfields, and one of the really "set pieces" was that 
little man going down to work his own well. When I first visited the 
oilfields I saw the great modern implements which the Burmah Oil 
Company had put up, and there beside them was this little: man going 
down in his own little way with a bucket on his head—an example of 
private enterprise. I came back in 1946, after the war was all over, and 
I saw everything modern, everything we had built up in Yenangyaung, 
had been completely destrdyed; but that same little man was doing 
exactly what he had been doing before. It did not matter that a couple 
of wars had passed over him, or that all modernity had been defeated 
and ruined, he was still going on as he always had done. What the 
lesson was I do not pretend to know, but the very ancient was continuing 
where the modern had been stopped. 

There is only one other point I am-going to make: the Projects Mr. 
Hughes referred to were not, as he suggested, controlled by the Governor, 
not by me; they. were controlled from Whitehall. 
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Mr. K. K. TBANE questioned the historical authority quoted in the 
opening part of the lecture concerning the annexation of Upper Burma. 
He added he was glad to be able to agree with Mr. Hughes's expression 
of that fund of goodwill which exists between the British and the Burman, 
and added in his personal capacity as a young Burman that there is a 
reciprocal feeling from the Burmese side for the British. 

'THE CHAIRMAN proposed a very grateful vote of thanks to Mr. Hughes, 
and congratulated him on having dealt with a difficult subject in a most 
able and human way. Mr. Hughes had been putting to them what is 
really a book, the last chapter of which was yet unfinished. The first 
chapter was an encouraging one of development, continuing until the 
Japanese came in. The second was a sad chapter: it dealt with the time 
when all the fruits of the work had to be destroyed. “But,” he added, “I 
put it to my Burman friends that the destruction, tragic though it was, did 
in fact contribute to the realisation of the Burman Nationalist ideafs, 
because it defeated a tyranny which was much worse than anything we 
could possibly have done to them. The third chapter concerned the 
planning which we, the British, tried to make in conjunction with our 
Burmese friends and advisers in Simla. It may have been frustrating 
as we struggled to make these plans for the revival of Burmese trade and 
industry while we were still in exile; but we tried our best to look at our 
problems through Burmese eyes. It was a chapter of, at least, brave 
endeavour. 

“ The fourth chapter is unfinished; I hope it will be one of real hope for 
the world, and will prove to be the most important in the long, honour- 
able and most interesting history of a great country. As the last speaker 
said, it is for the young Burmese themselves to write that chapter; it 
cannot be written by a Britisher. Pray God that it is, indeed, written by a 
Burman, and not by somebody else who has come in and taken over the 
country, for that is another problem. 

I can do no better than to leave this meeting with the wish, which I 
know you all have in your hearts, that the Burmans may write the last 
chapter themselves, and achieve, as all of us hope, peace tranquillity and 
prosperity. ` 

Sir FRANK BROWN, in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to the Ghair- 
man, said: You will agree, that no meeting can be other than lively when 
- Sir Reginald is in the Chair. He gave us a delightful introduction to the 
lecturer, and in his final speech he left on our minds what may be termed 
an encouraging, hopeful outlook which will be especially appreciated 
by the Burmese present, and by their countrymen when they read his 
words. . 
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The lecturer has described very clearly the various chapters through 
which Burma has passed in these momentous years, and the Chairman 
has summarised them. He referred to the "sad chapter", and we ought 
not to leave this meeting without recalling the heavy and arduous respon- 
sibilities which were borne by the Governor of Burma during the time 
of that sad chapter. In the discharge of those dangerous and responsible 
duties he sacrificed his health, and from that point of view the people 
both of Burma and of this country owe to Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith 
a very great debt. 


"THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF PAKISTAN 
By Mr. ALTAF HUSAIN Editor of Dawn 


I AM GRATEFUL to the Council of the East India Association for the 

courtesy of inviting me: to address: you, although it is not without some 
` hesitation that I am speaking on the subject announced. The term 
" foreign relations " may seem so closely allied to foreign policy that the 
one may be mistaken for the other. So I would emphasise the distinction 
between the two. It is not within my competence to deal with Pakistan's 
foreign policy, which the spokesmen of the Government can best state 
and interpret. All that I can attempt, as a citizen of Pakistan whose 
profession enables him to have his ears close to the ground, is to analyse 
and interpret to you the developing trends in the Pakistani people's 
attitude towards foreign countries and foreign problems. In doing so I 
shall necessarily have to dwell on the circumstances by which the popular 
attitude is being-largely conditioned. 

When Pakistan came into being its people inherited certain relation- 
ships with other peoples with whom as citizens of undivided India they 
had previous contacts. The first was their relationship with Hindus 
with whom they had lived in €lose political juxtaposition due to the arti- 
ficial unity of the sub-continent brought about by the British administra- 
tion, The second was the relationship with the British by whom they 
had been ruled for nearly two centuries. The third was the fraternal 
link with other Muslim peoples which owed its origin to the spiritual 
kinship of Islam. This last, however, falls in a different category, pre* 
sents no unusual aspects and does not perhaps need to be enlarged upon 
in the context of my subject. More important for our present purpose are 
the first two. , 
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.A SENSE OF REALISM, 


It'is common knowledge that political antagonism had embittered’ the 
relations between the Muslims and the Hindus, specially during the. ten 
or fifteen years preceding partition; to a lesser extent some estrangement 
had also occurred between Muslims and the British due to the course 
which the freedom struggle had taken. But the declaration of June 3, 
1947, had set the stage for the relegation of past bitterness to the forgotten 
chapters of history. All the three parties had shown a sense of realism 
by agreeing to conditions which each had previously regarded as utterly 
unacceptable. The Muslims had agreed to “a truncated and moth- 
eaten" Pakistan—to quote the words of the late Quaid-i-Azam; the 
Hindus had agreed to the “ vivisection of India "—to use the language , 
of the late Mr. Gandhi; and the British had agreed to the “ liquidation of 
the empire "—to borrow Mr. Winston Churchill’s picturesque expression. 
Had that spirit endured, Pakistan and India could have become the 
friendliest of neighbours, and consequently the relationship between 
Pakistanis and the British would have been on a much more satisfactory 
plane than it unfortunately is to-day. But that was not destined to be. 


.THE PAKISTAN ATTITUDE 


Pakistanis gave ample proof of their sincere desire to bury the hatchet 
and to concentrate their energies on making the best of what they had 
been able to secure. They knew that they were confronted with the 
formidable task of building up their regained homeland from its “ moth- 
eaten " beginnings into a State that would be worthy of their traditions 
and of the heritage of Islam. The utterances of the Muslim leaders and 
the writings in the Muslim Press during the period of transition will bear 
out that this was so. Such indeed was the anxiety of the Pakistani 
leaders to avoid further conflicts that in the various partition committees 
‘and sub-committees they made concession after concession to the un-. 
reasonable demands of the hard bargainers opposite. The result was that 
Pakistan received much less than its legitimate and fair share of valuable 
equipment, records, capital assets and a great many other things which 
were essential to give the new State a reasonably fair start. But» our 
leaders and our people were alike anxious to get started with Pakistan 
—in peace—even though it might be from less than scratch. Many of 
the members of this Association are seasoned veterans who, in the course 
of their careers, have had contacts with Muslim peoples, and they know 
that although Muslims may usually be poor materially they are well en- 
dowed with a generous spirit which makes them readily let bygones be, 
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Bvel: Tirat was “the Spuit which awaye, the Pakistanis at the time I 
am speaking of. ^. : 

But it takes two to: forgive and: forget and to create goodwill; How was 
the spirit of the Pakistanis met? By the East Punjab carnage; the 
dynamiting of trains carrying the Pakistan Government’s records, pro- 
perty and personnel; the Delhi massacres and numerous other attacks . 
' on Muslims; the invasion by the Indian Army of Junagadh which 
had lawfully acceded to Pakistan; the pre-arranged affair of the Maharaja 
of Kashmir's “ accession " to India and the pouring of Indian troops into 
that State; the subsequent war of aggression in which Pakistan was com- 
pelled to intervene militarily to protect her own frontiers; the wholesale 
economic sanctions against Pakistan in the early months after partition 
(and that economic war has been renewed more fiercely following the 

non-devaluation of the Pakistani rupee); the cutting off for a time of 
* Pakistan's vital irrigation water supplies and the constant threat to úv- 
so permanently; the evacuee-property war, the latest phase of which is 
the visiting of the alleged sins of Pakistanis on innocent Muslim nationais 
of India by the simple expedient of declaring them evacuees and con- 
fiscating their property; and even the instigation of a certain other neigh- 
bour of Pakistan to hostility against her. 


THE NEED FOR PEACE AND GOODWILL 


Thus was it that the promise of June 3, 1947, was not fulfilled. It is 
for these reasons that the relations between Pakistan and India are what 
they are today—in spite of our earnest desire that it should not be so.’ Is. 
it not obvious enough that our own interests demand that there should be 
peace and co-operation between Pakistan and India? We have so much 
leeway to make up and such a tremendous amount of hard, constructive 
work has to be done before we can build up our country, that we cannot ` 
afford, much less wish, to have grave and continual trouble on our hands. 
With an army then still hardly in shape we had to fight a defensive war 
in Kashmir and at the same time to keep a vigilant watch on all our 
frontiers lest aggression ‘should: spread. Does it stand to reason that in 
such circumstances, even if we were the wicked people we are painted, 
we could or would be spoiling for aggression against others who possess: 
much greater resources than our own? 


"RELATIONS WITH BRITAIN 


To the Pakistani mind, therefore, India has increasingly loomed large 
as an intractably hostile neighbouring Power which has. proved by its 
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deeds that it has not reconciled itself to the existence of Pakistan and 
that its undeclared policy is to strive for Pakistan’s undoing. This belief is 
now deep-rooted in our people, and their attitude towards other foreign 
countries is primarily conditioned by what they think is the latter’s atti- - 
tude with regard to the Indo-Pakistan conflict. I confess with deep 
regret that Pakistani-British goodwill has suffered in this process. 


There are many Pakistanis—and I am one of them—who are pro- 
foundly distressed at this, because there is a great deal common in the 
outlook and the culture of the two peoples. During their rule of the sub- 
continent the British undoubtedly did some wrongs, but they. 
also left behind many institutions and traditions which we have 
learned to value and gladly made our own. Culturally also we have 
developed links which we cherish. The educated Pakistani, for instance, 
regards the treasures of English literature as belonging as much to him- 
self as to the land which gave them birth. We are not ashamed to confess 
this; and foreign visitors to Pakistan will have noticed that we do not 
suffer from that -peculiar kind of inferiority complex which prompts a 
people who have newly regained their freedom to fling their independence 
in the face of foreigners, and to discard even the good things which asso- 
ciation with more advanced foreign countries may have brought to their 
doors. Because of these bonds and because of history friendship and. 
collaboration with the British should have become: one of the guiding 
principles of the foreign relations of Pakistan. That would have been 
logical and natural; but Pakistanis, viewing the British in the perspective 
of their unhappy relationship with India, have a series of visions which 
do not induce pleasant feelings. 


BRITISH POLICY: A PAKISTAN VIEW 


- They recall how an eminent Briton presided over the partition proceed- 
ings; how he could have effectively averted the East Punjab carnage had 
he taken timely action on the information supplied by his own Intelligence 
Department—but did not; how another Briton, called to decide the boun- 
daries, made a gift of Gurdaspur to India and created an opening—poli- 
tically as well as geographically—for the subsequent aggression tn 
Kashmir. They recall how they appealed in vain to Britain and the 
Commonwealth for intervention in those dark days immediately follow- 
ing partition when the mounting massacres and rapine drove millions 
upon millions of destitute refugees into a Pakistan as yet unorganised 
even to handle properly the ordinary affairs of administration; and how, 
when Kashmir was invaded; they agaih appealed in vain. Then they 
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recall the somersault of the British delegation at Lake Success which 
gave-a complete twist, to Pakistan’s disadvantage, to the proceedings of - 
the Security Council. resulting in that body adopting a resolution which, 
the world has now seen, resolved nothing, but on the contrary left India. 
free to launch more determined offensives to settle the issue by force. 
They also recall the’ policy of Britain in the matter of the delivery of 
defence equipment. . Nor do they fail to notice the general trend of the 
British Press on Indo-Pakistan questions, as well as the unfortunate sallies. - 
which certain British elements resident in Pakistan appear to make into 
affairs which are Pakistan's domestic concern. Once or twice it has seemed. 
dangerously like attempts to create ill-feeling between Pakistani public 
men by circulating stories of “internal intrigues ". AJl this has led many 
Pakistanis to.believe that Britain's settled policy is to lean heavily on 
India's side, just as India's settled policy is one of hostility to Pakistan, 
and:that although the complete sovereignty of Pakistan as à member of 
the-Commonwealth is outwardly conceded and formally respected, some: 
elements in this country have not cured themselves of old inclinations. 
and are tempted to interest themselves in Pakistan's internal affairs not 
very helpfully. ` 


BRITISH PERSONNEL IN THE SERVICES 


There are; however, many in Pakistan who, in spite of these ex- 
periences, constantly strive to underline the redeeming aspects of the 
Pakistani-British connection, and one of these is the help which Pakistan 
has been receiving from the British personnel serving there, specially in 
the armed forces. That, undoubtedly, is a silver lining to the clouds of 
mistrust that tend to mass on the horizon. For those serving Britons as 
a class and for many of them individually there exists a high measure 
of public esteem. But enthusiasm cools when it is realised that in the 
time of need, the British officers are liable to be recalled in a body, leav- 
ing Pakistan “in the lurch”. Besides, sympathetic and loyal though most 
of these officers may be to the country which they are serving, they cannot 
influence the top policy of their own country's Government on larger 
issues. And it is a case of the policy makers at home undoing the good 
wotk of the serving men abroad. 


THE WESTERN BLOC 


The factors which are conditioning the Pakistani attitude towards 
Britain are also influencing their attitude towards the other principal 
partner in what is known as the Western bloc. Pakistanis feel that these 
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great Powers have chosen India as their political and strategic sheet- 

: anchor in-the troubled waters of Asia and for that reason are prepared 

to condone India's aggressive policies and actions against Pakistan. They: 
feel that the merits of the Kashmir case, for instance, are: being over- - 
shadowed by considerations of what these big Powers consider to be 

their own interests in the context of their world strategy, and Pakistanis 

increasingly fear that India will be allowed to trifle with the lives of the 

` people of Kashmir and later perhaps to attempt to trifle even with the- 
lives of Pakistanis. 


PAKISTAN AND RUSSIA 


While most of the foreign relations of Pakistan have so far centred 
round the countries I have mentioned and have been influenced by these 
circumstances, other relations are also now being established. The people « 
of Pakistan, have always desired, and will continue to strive to develop. 
friendly relations with all other peoples alike, whatever be the state of 
relations between other nations or groups of nations. They believe thát 
they can make their best contribution to the elimination of international 
mistrust and world peace by keeping their own minds unclouded and 
their own hands clean. Quite naturally, therefore, friendly relationship 
is growing between Pakistanis and the peoples of what are known as the 
Eastern bloc countries, notably the U.S.S.R. One factor which is ac- 
celerating this process is undoubtedly the bitter experiences of our people 
elsewhére. But, quite apart from that, educated Pakistanis have always 
admired the great and rapid progress which the Soviet peoples have made 
in'their country, and they are desirous of studying the Soviet methods more: 
closely with a view to applying them to the solution of their own agri- 
cultural and economic problems. It was only to be expected, therefore, 
that the invitation which the Government of the U.S.S.R. have extended 
to our Prime Minister should have been received with widespread public 
enthusiasm. Pakistanis have taken this as an indication of the Soviet 
peoples’ desire to be friendly with them, in 4 world where they seem to 
have been singularly unsuccessful in enlisting the friendship of some of 
those on whom they thought they had better claims. 


NE P PAKISTANI IDEOLOGY 


One sequal to the developing good relations between Pakistan and the 
U.S.S.R.. and specially the acceptance by our Prime Minister of the 
Soviet Government's invitation, has puzzled- most Pakistanis. It is the 
scarcely concealed disapproval of this development by sections of foreign 
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opinion. who have-even attempted to read sinister. meanings. in it. -There 
can be nothing sinister in two peoples, whose past relationship has been 
unclouded, desiring to become good friends and neighbours. Pakistanis 
: do not understand why the spectre of Communism should be conjured up 
.before them in this connection. They are.not frightened by that spectre 
and they do not agree that friendly relations with a Communist State im- 
plies an acceptance of that ideology, any more than friendly relations with 
the United States would mean the setting up of a Wall Street in Karachi 
or a Ku Klux Klan in Peshawar. Besides, the Pakistanis have an adequate 
and dynamic ideology of their own which their Prime Minister has aptly 
described as Islamism—the belief that all men are equal and have equal 
rights in the State, that the provision and enforcement of social justice 
shall be the State’s cardinal policy, that the State shall not exist to make 
the rich richer and the poor poorer but shall gradually and by fair 
measures eliminate the disparity between the two. All this is provided 
for in the objectives resolution which our Constituent Assembly has 
passed and in the light of which our Constitution is being framed. But, 
merely because they themselves do not require the Communist system in 
their own country, Pakistanis do not understand why that system should 
not be allowed to flourish in peace where the people accept it and are 
working it successfully. They believe that Islamism and Communism can 
be good neighbours, and good allies striving together for the world’s 
peace and progress, just as Islamism and Capitalism can be, given the 
circumstances. The world, they feel, is large enough for each system to 
work itself out to success or to. failure, according to the inherent merits 
ofeach, and without one obtruding itself on the other. 


NEAR THE CROSS ROADS 


But, if a nation is to work out its destiny in the light of its own ideology 
it must have peace and be free from threats of agression. For that peace 
Pakistanis have been striving for two.years, but so far without success. 
They have been trying to tread the straight path—the Islamic way, and 
they do not want to take any abrupt turnings. But some times they 
feel like a people who are being driven towards a cross-roads. And if 
the seventy million sorely tried Muslims of Pakistan are pushed against 
a cross-roads and find athwart their path two sign posts, one of them 
marked *submissmion to Indian aggression", of one result I am certain’. 
They will promptly and unhesitatingly take the other road, wherever it 
may lead. They do not want to be confronted with such a choice,.but 
as world affairs are being shaped by those who have the power to do so, 
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they may be forced to make a choice, for you well know the sayin g: "needs 
must when the devil drives. 

Ts there, then, no answer to this problem 2 ? I feel there is and I would 
say: Lift that other Iron Curtain and set international justice free. They 
who to-day are in a position to order the affairs of the world, either 
through their own foreign offices or the medium of the United Nations, 
hold international justice a prisoner within the walls of strategy and 
expediency. When called upon to throw in their weight on one side or the 
other in disputes involving smaller nations they do not take counsel with 
their conscience or look for guidance in the Scriptures of God. Instead 
they ask themselves: whom can we afford to please less? and, who is 
going to be more useful to us in our world-wide game? and even then 
they get the answers wrong, and the world is pushed further and further 
towards chaos and cataclysm even by those who see in their mirrors the 
image of the world’s saviours. Neither the external problems of Pakistan 


nor those of the world will be solved until world leaders shed their . 


terror of facing up to the truth and acting in the light of it—whatever : 
the consequence. And the consequences, then, are sure to be very different 
to what they fear, if there is a God in Heaven and righteousness is His 
Law. But, what impression can this frail Pakistani voice make on ears 
that are captives to the music of power ? 

I thank you for listening to this candid portrayal of the Pakistani and. 
I have attempted to tell you the facts as I know them and to put no 
garnish on them such as I might have thought would please you. I have 
indeed laid bare before you the Pakistani heart and told you where it ails. 
That, I believe, is the friendly approach, and. I assure you that we still 
value the friendship of your country and your people— disappointed, and 
at times filled with bitterness though we may be. I hope I have spoken to 
understanding minds. 





The foregoing paper was read by Mr. Altaf Husain, Editor of Dawn, 
at a joint meeting of the Association with the Over-Seas League held on 
Friday, December 16, 1949, at Over-Seas. House, St. James’s, S.W. io with 
the Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler, MP, in the chair. 


*Mr. BUTLER said that he had the great honour and privilege of presiding 

at a very important lecture. He thought he should say that the East 
India Association was not responsible for àny: views which might be 
expressed and that such views were-the responsibility of the speakers. 
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The Association was very fortunate to have Mr. Husain to address it. 
He had known him and his paper, Dawn, for some time. They could 
look forward to a statement with which they might not necessarily agree 
entirely but which would be stimulating and of the utmost importance at 
the present time in view of the initiation of the.State of Pakistan and the 
£oodwill which all bore towards it and the desire to see Pakistan as. 
prosperous and successful as it could be. 


MR. BUTLER ON BRITISH FRIENDLINESS 


After the reading of the paper the CHAIRMAN said that he was sure he 
was voicing the opinion of all present in thanking Mr. Husain for his 
most outspoken and helpful address. Last September he had had the 
honour of leading the British delegation to the Commonwealth Relations 
Cqnference in Canada which included a strong delegation from Pakistan. 
He spoke at Chatham House a short time ago describing his impressions 
of that Conference and he said that he thought that the Pakistani dele- 
gation were the most unsettled and most unhappy of any Commonwealth 
delegation at that Conference. It was therefore valuable that thé symp- 
toms of that unhappiness should be expressed by speakers in this country 
because he did not believe there were more friends of any other country 
outside Britain. than there were friends of Pakistan in Britain 
at the present time. It was a remarkable fact that that should 
be the case and at the same time that relationship might.be strained 
between, the two countries. However, the tone of Mr. Husain's closing 
remarks indicated that they need not be hopeless in that connection. The 
more frank and free the talks were, the more they would lead towards 
the successful resumption not only of normal diplomatic relations; but 
of friendly contact between personalities which were far more important 
than those which could be achieved by the Foreign Office. It was the 
personal links which were the most important of all. 

Mr. Husain used the phrase that Britain's settled policy seemed to lean 
heavily on the side of India,and in so far as he was a responsible 
Englishman he would like to repudiate that remark. It was not the aim 
of this country, as far as lay in his mouth to express it, to lean heavily 
on the side of any part of the British Commonwealth against another. 
It was not its aim to lean on the side of India as against Pakistan in any 
dispute now or in the future and if he might express that statement quite , 
categorically he hoped it would do something to compensate for some 
of the disappointments which had been expressed. 

: He was in the position of being quite unable to. speak for H.M. 
Government, and quite incapable of doing so were he asked to do so. 
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Perhaps he could say, however, that on matters of the Commonwealth 

there was not much difference of opinion between the parties in this: 
country. He was, however, completely independent and had no reason 
to mince his words and he would not like it to be thought that he or his 

friends had any part or parcel in the detailed arrangements which led 

to the partition of India or in the conduct of affairs at that period. Despite 

the fact that probably a knowledge of India and Pakistan had been his 

only stock in trade he had not been able to take any part in recent affairs, 

and he was able to say that he thought Mr. Husain’s criticisms were not 

unfounded. He would not like to have been responsible for the conduct 

of the Boundary Commission and the speed with which its transactions 

were carried out, he would not have liked to be responsible for-all the . 
events, and especially the speed of the events, which led to the setting-up: 
of the two new States of India and Pakistan. 


BRITISH AGREEMENT ON FUNDAMENTALS 


He had said enough to indicate that there were many in this country 
who had not been happy as to the manner that very complicated affairs 
had been conducted in India by persons who otherwise were of the utmost 
distinction, and certainly of the highest character. He would like to 
make it clear that he and his friends had always stood for the indepen- 
dence of India and if necessary for the partition between India and 
Pakistan, they had always believed that self-determination and independ- 
ence must be the goal of any countries that had come at any time under 
the influence of the British people and their institutions. "Therefore; on 
the fundamentals, there was no difference between him and his friends 
and the British Government. On practice and practical matters. there 
had been a degree of differences, but not sufficient to take away from the 
fact tbat they all united in believing that Pakistan must find its own feet. 
and perform its duty in the world in the way all imagined it would. 

Some of the difficulties had been due to fhe speed with which Pakistan 
was established as an independent state. He was well aware of the 
difficulties in setting up an administration, of the shortage of civil 
servants, of the difficulty of setting up economic life without sufficient 
advice, of the shortage of capital goods, of the difficulties in the financial 
Sphere, and of the belief that more could have been done in the way of: 
"Jarge-scale contracts in this country. Whatever might be the truth of these 
matters, be would only say that.as far as hé and his friends were con- 
cerned they would be heavily weighted on the side of giving Pakistan 
all the help that this country could afford and he trusted that. H.M. 
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: Government would do its best to help its needs despite the present diffi- 
culties of our country. 


THE COMMONWEALTH AND THE U.S.A. 


He did not believe. however, that in the modern age Pakistan need 
depend on Great Britain alone. If there was one truth which he learned 
in Canada this autumn, it was that the future of the British Common- 
wealth was bound up absolutely not only with the future of Western 
Europe but also and enduringly with the future of the United States of 
America. In fact, the British Commonwealth,. which was always making 
new chapters of history was in his view about to make a series of new 
chapters in company with that great State. When Mr. Husain referred 
to the projected visit of his Prime Minister to the U.S.S.R., the speaker 
„thought that the audience should also realise that Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan 
had accepted an' invitation to visit the United States of America. 

During the conference in Canada one of the Indian delegates (not a 
Pakistani delegate) who spoke with intense fervour, assured it that India 
had no intention of falling under the sway of American capitalism but 
that they would like to get as much out of America as they could. That 
seemed to be common sense because it coüld be taken for certain that 
the Americans would be quite as tough as we were, and it was hoped that 
the visit of the Pakistani Prime Minister to the United States might be 
fruitful of very great results. He would go further; he thought that the time 
for direct American aid to this country and to Western Europe must even- 
tually come to an end, and that eventually we must be brought up against 
the stark realities of our position and restore our independence without 
which no country could be healthy. He hoped that this process, which was 
bound to come, would be accompanied by an expansion of American 
interest in the British Commonwealth and particularly in India and Pakis- 
tan, Ceylon, and, perhaps at a later stage, in Burma. He believed that 
American interest in these regions might have almost as powerful an 
effect in helping to restore oyr economy in respect of the sterling balances 
as direct aid had to the west already. He believed American interest in 
Pakistan and India, if taken in the right spirit by the British people, might 
well result in immense advantage to India and Pakistan. He therefore 
hoped that Pakistan and India would form the bridge which would, in 
fact, link the United States of America closely with the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. In that way they might secure the peace of the world 
by having a United Nations Organisation which, in fact, minded its’ own 
business, was practical and achieved results—somewhat unlike the present 
organisation in its recent manifestations. 
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THE RUSSIAN SOVIET 


Mr. Husain had referred to the contacts between his country and the 
U.S.S.R. Mr. Butler did not want to cross swords with Mr. Husain 
because, as far as he was concerned, anyone who wished to go to Soviet 
Russia could do so. But whether one got closely in touch with the mind 
of the men in the Kremlin was another matter. It had always been his 
view that this country must establish as close relations with the Soviet 
Government and the Soviet people as possible, but there was one remark 
in the paper which he thought was perhaps not quite pessimistic enough 
and that was that relations could be managed with the U.S.S.R. so that 
one nation did not obtrude upon the other. He would warn Pakistan to 
beware of that nation obtruding its philosophy upon it, he believed it to 
be quite impossible to separate imperialistic Communism in the Kremlin 
from: Communist expansion abroad. He who visited Moscow must be" 
prepared fo deal with Moscow on those terms. 


‘He believed that it was possible, provided the relationship was frank 
and free, to have an understanding with the U.S.S.R., but that under- 
standing could only be made on a basis of strength. If the U.S.S.R. 
believed that the British Commonwealth was strong and- united, war 
would be avoided: if any signs.of weakness were shown, it was quite 
certain that the U.S.S.R, with its great mobility, and the ability of its 
leaders and determination to push its cause, would push its way into any 
weak crack in our defences. He believed that Pakistan was probably the 
most loyal member of the British Commonwealth. We were grateful for 
its loyalty to the Crown which had been maintained despite endless com- 
plications and temptations and disappointments. He could never think 
of the beautiful country of Pakistan without emotion. He was born at 
Attock Fort and spent his younger days on that beautiful plain with the 
waving wheat and the mountains of Hindu Kush in the distance. When- 
ever he. went about in the English countryside, when he had travelled 
throughout the length and breadth of Canada, America, Australia and 
other countries and saw a beautiful view, he*said, “ This reminds me of 
Pakistan." Pakistan was deeply embedded in his being, its beauty, its 
virility, the faith of its people which had so much in common with our 
beliefs, and above all, as he had said, the friendship and loyalty of the 

Ordinary man. 

He hoped that from the Chair he could send a message to his many 
friends and show them that there were people in this country who would 
be ready to die for Pakistan, just as we hoped. that Pakistan would be 
ready to die for the spirit of Britain and its Commonwealth. 
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BRITAIN AND PAKISTAN 


Sır JOHN WooDbHEAD ‘said that Mr. Husain stated at the close of his 
address that he had given a candid portrayal of the Pakistani mind; he 
certainly had spoken very plainly and had quite frankly explained why 
the feelings of Pakistanis towards the British were not as good as one 
would wish. Perhaps not unexpectedly the blame was placed mainly 
upon us in the United Kingdom; our fault Jay in our attitude towards 
matters affecting the Indian-Pakistani relationship; it was said that we 
had always come down on the side of India and not of Pakistan. Surely 
that was not so. It should be recalled that the eminent Briton, to whom 
Mr. Husain referred, played a very vital part in the negotiations which 
led to the Hindus accepting the partition of India and to the birth of 
Pakistan. With regard to Hyderabad, it was India which was aggrieved 
*by the attitude of the Press in this country and not Pakistan. As regards 
devaluation, when the United Kingdom decided to devaluate, he did not 
recall that there was any adverse criticism in this: country that Pakistan 
had not done so; the view was taken that it was the right of Pakistan to 
decide her own course. No—this country could not be charged with 
favouring India and not having goodwill for Pakistan; there was 
abundant goodwill in Britain for Pakistan as well as for India. It was 
the desire of the British that the people of both countries should be 
prosperous and contented and no one would be happier than the people 
of the United Kingdom if the present strained relations between India 
and Pakistan could be turned into cordial relations. This country was 
accustomed to criticism and had learned to recognise that criticism did 
not always mean enmity. Individuals might be friends and yet criticise 
each other, so it was with nations, they might be on friendly terms and yet . 
be critical of certain action taken by the other. Pakistan was a young 
country and naturally, therefore, more sensitive to criticism; he hoped, 
indeed he felt sure, that as she grew older she would grow less sensitive. 
He believed that the sensitiveness to criticism largely accounted for the 
oscillations which had occurred in the feelings of Pakistanis towards the 
British. Sometimes the barometer registering the state of those feelings 
was * Set Fair ", at others it dropped to “ Change ”, but it had not, and he 
hoped it never would, drop to “ Stormy". 


In conclusion, on this subject of Pakistan-British relations, he woud 
recall the words of Sir Stafford Cripps at a luncheon given in London‘in 
honour of the Finance Minister of Pakistan. After paying a tribute to 
Pakistan’s remarkable progress under difficult circumstances, he said, 
* We regard the capital development of Pakistan as an absolutely essen- 
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tial matter in the general world interest." Surely those words were clear 
proof of our goodwill towards Pakistan. 


COMMON INTEREST 


MR. H. S. L. POLAK said ‘that he had never held high office either i in this 
country or in India but he had had, and he still had. many very close 
friends in India and Pakistan, and nothing had caused him greater distiess 
than to realise the tension which existed between the two new Common- 
wealth nations. One of the advantages of the Association was that it 
provided a platform for anybody with special information on Indian or 
Pakistani subjects to say what he had to say freely and frankly, and such 
an address had been given that day. It was another ‘illustration of the 
fact that in this country, at any rate, there was freedom of speech and 
freedom of the Press. He had no doubt that if the address had been 
given by an equally prominent Indian journalist a very different story of 
the facts would have been told: it would have been presented with quite 
a different connotation and with a very different background. 

What were British people to understand of those facts when they Jis- 
tened to or read flatly contradictory statements? It was very difficult, and 
one of the things he would suggest to all three parties was to try to get into 
the other man’s mind, to understand his background and to be a little 
more imaginative. There were many common needs, food, clothing and 
houses and if they could get down to the human qualities, a tremendous 
amount would be found which was common between Pakistanis and 
Indians and the British people. There were other problems on which 
they could unite; the question of Indians in South Africa was one, and if 
they could get together on matters on which they could to some extent 
agree, it could be used as a basis upon which a larger structure ‘of agree- 
ment could be erected. 

Many mistakes might be made, but they were not necessarily made 
for bad reasons; there might be bad judgment, but this did not necessarily 
mean a vicious mind or soul. Was it not "better to attribute the more 
honourable than the less honourable motive, even when one did disagree, 
and was it not easier to get together and come to constructive conclusions? 
He would like to see India and Pakistan getting so close together that they 
embraced each other wherever it was conceivably possible: that they 
should work together, and show an example from the East to the West, 
so that presently, and much sooner, we should get something of a world- 
understanding and of world-unity, which we should not get so long as 
they were divided. . 
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"D THE PACE OF PARTITION 


Sm HENRY TWYNAM thought the meeting had benefited. fróm hearing 
Mr. Husain “ let off steam”. It was a great asset to the Association to 
hear people speak frankly on really controversial subjects. "There had 
been occasions when the Council had felt inclined to turn down certain 
papers because they thought they were too controversial, but he particu- 
larly welcomed this address because Mr. Husain and he worked together 
for several years as colleagues. When he was Chief Secretary in Bengal, 
Mr. Husain was his Director of Publicity and was of great assistance to 

: him 

He would like to comment on one point in the address. Mr. Husain 
said that Indian Civil Servants withdrew and left India and Pakistan in the 
lurch and those who retired were unable to make themselves felt at all 

» with regard to the direction of policy. There was no one in the room who 
would agree more heartily than himself. on that latter point. It was not 

` so many months ago that: the Association warned the Government about 
the dangers of undue haste. The Chairman had struck the right note, 

. a note which history would endorse. If a little more time had been taken, 
and some precautions, many of the dreadful occurrences which still made 
him ashamed of the British connection with India, would not have 
occurred. All knew where the responsibility lay. 


THE TURKISH STAND 


COLONEL KEIGHLEY BELL said that Mr. Husain had stated that the 
Pakistanis felt—and when he said “ Pakistanis” he presumed he was 
speaking of the man in the street generally—that they could live in friend- 
ship alongside the Russians, and that there would be no more difficulty in 
doing so than living in friendship with the Americans. There were cer- 
tain examples of nations living alongside the Russians, and he wondered 
whether those having knowledge such as the speaker took care to put 
these examples over to their people in Pakistan. 

Take, for example, Turkey. For the last fifteen years Turkey had 
been offered every inducement, by promises and threats, to join up with 
the Soviet Union, but although Turkey was relatively a small country with 
a population of only twenty million, she had fought tooth and nail against 
doing so and at very great cost to herself. She knows what friendship with 
Russia means. Turkey was in a very difficult position because the 
‘greater part of her revenue had to be spent on defence measures. This 
was entirely due to Soviet aggression on the air and in the Press and the 
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fact that the Turks never knew what might not be the result of this aggre- 
sive propaganda. He would ask the speaker whether this was not.an 
‘example that might well be taken to heart by Pakistan. 


An INDIAN speaker observed that when the Kashmir issue was raised 
at the United Nations, the Foreign Minister of Pakistan denied the 
presence of an army in Kashmir and the opinion of the world was mis- 
‘guided into thinking that the only people fighting in Kashmir were raiders. 
Mr. Husain had mentioned the cases of Junagadh, Gurdaspur, and Kash- 
mir, but the main problem was the will of the people of the territories 
concerned. There was a large population of Hindus in Gurdaspur, and 
a vast majority of Muslims in Kashmir but they decided to join with ` 
India. 


MR. B. J. KIRCHNER said that the Chairman suggested that he would 
not have liked to take the responsibility for the speed with which the 
partition of India was carried out. No one could regret more than he’ 
did the frightful happenings which were associated with the partition of 
India; but as one who was in India at the time and who had opportunities 
for seeing at close quarters the way in which things were'going he would 
put the reverse view; he would not have taken the responsibility for - 
delaying the partition. 

An Indian member asked when Abdullah was elected Prime Minister 
of Kashmir. 


DR. ALICE PENNELL said that she noticed that the speaker came from 
East Pakistan and his views and whole attitude seemed to be very foreign 
to what she saw in the other part of Pakistan. She was there in the 
spring and found nothing but friendship for the British and nothing but 
understanding of the difficulties of carrying out partition. They realised 
that it was because they wanted it that the British got India to consent 
to partition, and that it was difficult for the British to look on and to 
help without criticism. The decision was not the fault of the whole 
British nation, it was a mistake as they all knew and they all regretted 
it but she must make clear that she found ,Dothing but understanding 
loyalty and affection for Britain. 

THE LECTURER'S REPLY 


Mr. ALTAF HUSAIN, in reply, said that the Chairman's observations 
were comforting. There was one point which he would like to have 
appreciated and that was that he had no doubt that the people of this 
country insofar as they interested themselves in these affairs would like 
justice to be done; but it was the people in the Government who influenced 
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the fate of other countries and it was difficult for his people to draw the 
line between the British people and the Government. Between the people 
of Britain and the people of Pakistan there was no ill feeling. 

With regard to the invitation which the U.S.S.R. extended to the 
Pakistan Prime Minister, it was true that an announcement of an invita- 
tion to the United States had also been made and accepted. That meant 


that Pakistanis were prepared to go wherever they were invited and to ` ` 


co-operate wherever they could; dates with Moscow, Washington and 
London would be kept because Pakistan wanted to be able to co-operate 

“with every Power, not sharing in the animosities and conflicts which 
existed between those Powers. He believed that it was possible for Pakis- 
tan to be friendly with Russia, with the United States and with Britain 
without sharing the world-wide conflict. His nation wanted to prove that 
it was possible. Any mention of Russia created grave doubts in certain 

. other parts of the world but Pakistan had no bitter experience of Russia 
so far. ý 


A comparison had been made with Turkey. Turkey was afraid of 
Russia and considered her to be a menace in the same way as Pakistan 
considered India to be a menace. The problem before Pakistan was 
whether she should permit India to succeed in her aggressive designs or 
should she accept another destiny however undesirable it might be thought 
to be. Pakistan did not forget what alliance with a perfect grouping meant, 
but he represented the sentiments of a very large number of Pakistanis 
when he said that they did not want to be faced with the choice, but if they 
were they would consider the other thing the lesser evil. But it was not 
necessary that Pakistan should be faced with the alternatives. They need 
not be driven to make such a choice; his appeal had been to the conscience 
of the Powers which influenced the world, to judge the issues on their 
merits. There was a united nations in the Commonwealth which was 
much more compact and it could be much more effective if the Common- 
wealth was made full of meaning when solving problems. If it was a 
Commonwealth which could act in times of crisis it would continue to 
receive the support of ‘Pakistan. If it could evolve the sort of an 
effective system whereby a guarantee was given that in case of external 
aggression all the Commonwealth countries would pull together and 
defend the threatened country, and if one member of the Commonwealth 
was the aggressor against another member it would unite against the 
aggressor, it would be much stronger. Pakistan did not know where’it 
was when one member of the Commonwealth fought against another and 
the Commonwealth shelved the question and threw it on the United 
Nations. The Commonwealth should throw its weight on the side it 
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considered fair. The present policy was one of slowness end evasion of 
responsibility. 

Mr. Polak suggested that India and Pakistan should try to jeres on &üch 
matters as were possible and leave the issues of a controversial nature 
aside. Conferences had been held on economic issues, evazuee-property, 
and so on, but not many of the recommendations were respected. These 
' conferences did not work and the issue of Kashmir was rot one, which 
could be laid aside. It had been said that the visit to Moscow had been 
cancelled; this was not so: no date, however, had yet been fixed. ‘Not a 
single constitutional procedure had been adopted to ascertain the will' 
of the Kashmiri people. Pakistan had asked for no more and would not 
accept anything less. The Prime Minister of Kashmir aad not been 
elected, as yet. 

` He had the reputation of being anti-British and perhaps his speech had 
confirmed that, but he was not anti-British although he might be critica? , 
or disappointed. There was no such thing as anti-British feeling in Pakis- 
tan, there was no such thing as anti-American feeling, the only feeling 
was pro-Pakistan feeling, and there was only feeling against other coun- . 
tries when Pakistanis felt that their vital interests were being interfered | 
with. -His latest opinion was that things might turn out well and he 
would be the first to write a long editorial in his paper praising the British 
Government when that happened. , 


MR. P. M. MENTA expressed the thanks of the meeting to the speaker 
and to the Chairman. The paper had been informative and construc- 
tive. All knew what a contribution Muslim culture had made to the 
world and that Islam meant “submission to God and that in the end there 
is peace”. It was also heartening to remember that the great faith of the 
Muslims might be used as a common ground on which friendly relations 
could be established. Hinduism had peace as its aim and end. These two — 
aims were identical and friendship might be built on them. 
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| CONDITIONS IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN TO-DAY 
By Sm PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS, CIE.* 


Jr ONE looks back over the two and a half years since that momentous 
day, August 15, 1947, events in India and Pakistan seem to me to fall into 
two fairly clearly defined phases. The first of these, which came to an end 
in December, 1947, might be described as the phase of continuing crises 
during which India coped with and emerged, not unscathed, but safe, 
from two major perils. The first was the real danger of civil war inside 
India and Pakistan—the danger that events in the Punjab would have 
their repercussions elsewhere and cause anarchy and chaos to lead to 
a breakdown of administration in other parts of India. The second 
peril was in December, 1947, when India and Pakistan might have found 
themselves at war over Kashmir. 

India emerged safe from these perils for a number of reasons. She 
escaped the first partly owing to the restraining influence of Mr. Gandhi; 
partly because of the ability and devotion with which Pandit Nehru 
burned into the minds and hearts of people in the United Provinces, the 
feeling that a repetition of the events in the Punjab would be a world- 
wide shame; and, thirdly, because of the loyalty and devotion of a small 

. band of Civil Servants, men who in extremely difficult days were carrying 
on the best traditions of their Service. It was thanks to these three 
factors that the first danger, that of civil war, was averted. 

The second danger, that of war between India and Pakistan, was post- 
poned for the time being by the reference of the Kashmir issue to the 
United Nations Organisation, thus giving time to take breath. 


THE PHASE OF IMPROVEMENT 


When that phase of continual crisis came to an end, the second phase 
which commenced about the beginning of 1948, was of a different. 
character altogether. It coul& reasonably be described as a phase of con- 
tinual improvement. During the months of 1948 in all the different 
spheres concerned both India and Pakistan took steps forward. Law 
and order became established, the States began to be consolidated, active 
Steps were taken against Communism, there began to be a better spirit 
between India and Pakistan and better hopes of a settlement of Kashmif. 
In economic matters too there were signs of a desire to do more in theway 

of getting together. Just as in the first phase Pandit Nehru was the 


* Address given at a joint meeting of the Association with the Over-Seas League at Over-Seas House on January il, 
1950, with Mr. Godfrey Nicholson, M.P., in the chair. 
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central figure, so in the second phase the central figure was Sirdar 
Vallabhbhai Patel. This phase came to an end at the beginning of 1949 
and a new phase began which is still continuing. It is difficult to charac- 
‘terise it as being hopeful or unhopeful, good or bad, because it is a period 
of contradictory tendencies, in which progress was made on some fronts 
and a great deal was lost on others. 

: "On the good side there was a remarkable advance in realism in both 
the Dominions. There was the development of closer relationships with 
our own and other countries; in the field of Jaw and order what had been 
gained in the second phase was maintained; the consolidation of the 
States went still further ahead; and last, but not least, in the field of 
administration and transport certain notable advances were made. It 
was also a period characterised by deterioration —there was marked 
deterioration, of which I shall have more to say, in the relátions between 
India and Pakistan and there was deterioration, too, in the economic ` 
field. It would be true to say that India to-day is economically weaker 
than she was when she entered on the third phase at the-end of 1948 and 
the beginning of 1949. 


FRIENDSHIP WITH BRITAIN 


But this very fact that I can talk about deterioration is evidence of pro- 
gress in one field. The fact that I can talk even about what is bad and that 
I can talk publicly about it without fear of misunderstanding, is of itself 
a very great step forward. Two and a half years ago, when the atmo- 
sphere was still full of suspicion, it was not safe for an Englishman to 
talk of what was bad in India or Pakistan, because he-was bound to be 
misunderstood. It was likely to be felt that he was among those who 
gloated over the misfortunes of India and Pakistan... To-day that fear 
and suspicion is not there. India and Pakistan know full well that every- 
one in this country, and especially those with lifelong cotinections with the 
two countries, desire above all things the peace and prosperity of India 
and Pakistan, that it is therefore right for*us to try to look at things 
from the outside and to give a true and frank picture of what we see. 
They realise that we feel profound sorrow and distress over what is going 
wrong and that we rejoice equally over Whats is going right. I am therefore 
going to falk we frankly. 

. ECONOMIC "DIFFERENCES. 
I will start with the depressing factors because they are rather more 
urgent. When I speak of present cónditions I.have in mind what is 
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happening to-day, while I am speaking. At this moment trade between 
East and West Bengal is at a complete standstill. Tea which is in Assam 
cannot get to Calcutta except through the new Assam rail link which is 
only just being operated. Pakistan is not getting coal; in the field of 
jute there is a complete deadlock. Clearly we must face up frankly to 
what is wrong, and fundamentally, what is wrong in the relations between 

India and Pakistan is the Kashmir quarrel. Recent disputes may look 
` more economic than political, but in reality there is nothing in the 
economic issues between India and Pakistan which could not be solved 
to-morrow but for the corroding influence of the quarrel with regard to 
Kashmir and it is in that respect that I feel deterioration has been most 
serious. 

When I spoke to the Association in April last I said I was conscious of 
a feeling that everybody was anxious to get a settlement. The ordinary 
man in the street felt that the question of Kashmir must be settled and I 
had some hope that a settlement might take place. I found, however, 
that the whole subject was surrounded by emotion and that even the 
most hopeful indications might be misleading in such circumstances that 
things might take a turn for the worse. I have just come back from the 
sub-continent and J am much more depressed and despondent about the 
Kashmir issue and the attitude of India and Pakistan towards each other 
than when I spoke in April. In the intervening months it is the warning 
that has come true rather than the hopes of which I spoke at that time. 


A COLD, HARD ATTITUDE 


When I say that things have deteriorated, I mean that people in both 
Dominions are beginning to take it for granted that there cannot be 
agreement between them on a great many of these matters. I am not 
thinking of the people controlling the Government but tbe people one 
talks to day by day, people who represent the general body of thought 
and feeling in both countries. In each Dominion to-day there are signs of 
a cold, hard attitude towards the other Dominion. This is rather different 
from the conditions in 1947 when the hot-heads on both sides engendered 
a flaming emotion. That has been replaced by this cold, hard 
attitude. One hears in both countries, “If there is one thing we have 
leartied it is that it is a waste of time to try to do a deal with India (or 
Pakistan). We made a mistake in trying to be reasonable. We should 
be much better to go on our own way.” There is a good deal of that kind 
of talk going on in Delhi and Karachi and this kind of talk is building up 
that cold, hard feeling which frightens me very much more than the 
emotional excitement which was evident in 1947. 
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'.- 1 am far more frightened now about the situation between India and 
Pakistan than I have been at any time during the past two years. One's 
love for these countries makes it incumbent upon one to speak to them 
frankly and to say that as deeply interested observers we feel that they 
are drifting towards danger. Unless they are able to pull themselves up 
there is no knowing where it will finally lead them. If it had been 
Kashmir alone it might not have been so bad but now there is this tremen- 
dous economic gulf—and economic conflict combines with political 
tension to produce a dangerous situation. 


DEVALUATION 


Here I must say something about devaluation. I do not like saying 

anything about devaluation for I am not an economis: and I know 
nothing about foreign exchange. With regard to devaluation or non- 
‘devaluation both sides acted in good faith and on reasons which seemed 
to them completely cogent. As far as India was concerred I think she 
would say that she had some measure of grouse against the United King- 
dom. She had, along with the other Dominions, attended the Finance 
Ministers’ Conference. They had discussed many matters of importance 
on the basis of non-devaluation and yet she suddenly had the fact of 
devaluation thrust upon her and there was bound to be a sense of griev- 
ance. Therefore, Indians realise that notice could not be given, but this 
does not alter the feeling that in some way Britain had led them into a 
slightly embarrassing position. When they were told that devaluation 
had taken place, India took it for granted that she must devalue too. 
The argument seems to have been that her economy was sc closely linked 
with the British Commonwealth and Britain and’ the Commonwealth | 
loomed so large in her import and export field, that devaluation here 
meant devaluation there. 
. There were schools of thought which did not agree wita devaluation. 
They contended that it would not in fact help the export trade. The 
Government of India took the other views that the ecoromy of India 
was so closely tied to that of this country that they must follow Britain’s 
example and devalue immediately. I am not competent to judge the 
economic wisdom or otherwise of Indian devaluation but I will say that . 
whether it was sound or unsound economically, spiritually it was admir- 
able, it acknowledged the link which binds India to this country. v 

Pakistan had a more difficult question to answer. It was taken for 
granted in India that Pakistan's decision not to devalue was primarily 
political in its intention and that it was designed to harm India. I believe 
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that to be entirely untrue. I was in Karachi and in touch with those mainly 
concerned with the decision very shortly after non-devaluation was 
decided upon and I believe the decision was taken solely on economic 
grounds. The argument was that Pakistan had a favourable trade balance, 
the Pakistan rupee was strong, it did not need protection—and they went 
on to say that experience shows that devaluation sooner or later, means 
inflation which is contrary to the fundamental principle of the Pakistan 
Government's policy. That Government's main aim is to bring prices 
down. They are determined to try to counter devaluation and they felt 
that devaluation would go against all they were trying to do in the way 
of bringing prices down. 


THE JUTE CONTROVERSY 


e When the decision had been taken and the cleavage had appeared, 
new factors began to operate; a matter which had been economic became 
an emotional and political matter instead. India began to criticise Paki- 
stan and some of the Indian papers went beyond what was reasonable; 
Then Pakistan began to whip up emotion. Cultivators were told how 
wonderful it was that Pakistan had preserved her currency intact. I never 
dreamed that we should have cultivators getting interested about a cold, 
dry abstraction like foreign exchange ! Trouble then began to crystallize 
with regard to jute. When the jute mills said that they could not pay 
more than Rs. 35, the Pakistan Government said they could not take 
less than Rs. 23. The price of Rs. 23 at the Pakistan baling centre is 
equivalent to Rs. 45 at the mills so that the two limits seem incompatible. 

This should have been a commercial problem, with no emotional or 
politica] atmosphere; what should have been a question of examination 
by men sitting round a table, was taken to be the occasion for bandying 
very harsh words and engendering a great deal of unnecessary emotion 
on both sides. Pakistan began to attack the jute mills; they were paying 
Rs. 35 before devaluation and they must expect to pay more now. India 
replied that that was true,ebut if devaluation had not taken place the 
price would have had to go down to Rs.28 in any case. India then said that 
Pakistan's price was unreal, to which Pakistan replied that it was fixed on 
thé basis of cost of production and Rs. 23 was the minimum. India 
rejoined that this talk of cost of production was nonsense, since a great 
deal of jute was produced by the cultivator and his family. I am not 
an expert in dealing with jute—the only time I had to do with jute I was 
completely unsuccessful. The Government of Bengal decided in 1929 
‘or 1930 that too much jute was being grown and that the cultivator had 
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better be told to produce less. I wrote a Bengali pamphlet explaining ‘this 
and some millions of these leaflets were showered on the villages of East 
Bengal from an aeroplane over Noakali. It was great fun but the net 
result was that they grew more jute than ever they had grown before, and 
so I say that my only venture in jute was unsuccessful You will see 
therefore, what I mean when I say that I am an outsider knowing nothing 
about jute. It does seem that the only thing to do is to get experts from 
each side round a table, not politicians or people who are highly emo- 
tional, but financiers and businessmen, to discover whether there is a price 
at which Pakistan can reasonably sell and India can reasonably buy. 
They would say whether or not it was impossible to sell jute from Pakistan 
to India because of the disparity between the two rupees. If it had been 
discovered as a cold, hard, economic fact, that the disparity was such as 
to make any trade impossible, it would have been a great step forward. It 
would have been the first step to get both Dominions to consider whether. 
something should be done with regard to the differences in their exchange 
rates. A purely cold financial enquiry has not taken place and there are 
no signs that it is likely to do so in the near future. Instead of that people 
are talking about the struggle and who will win. One of the things that 
frightens me is to hear people in both Dominions say how certain they 
are that they will win and that the other side may be ruined. The fear 
I have is that both sides will be ruined in the attempt to hurt the other. 
One must say that unless India and Pakistan can get together in this 
matter, unless they can sit round a table in an unemotional way and 
examine these problems, they are drifting into danger and in my judgment 
there is no limit to that danger unless something is done in the fairly 
near future. I am choosing words deliberately and I believe that the 
-danger arising out of these economic relations, together with the Kashmir 
incident, is great. Neither India nor Pakistan wants war; but wars do 
not always come because people want them. Wars come because people 
want different things, because they will not sit down and settle their 
differences and India and Pakistan are reaching that stage in which if 
there is a Jong postponement of their getting together, there will be the 
gravest danger. 


INDIA'S ECONOMIC PROBLEMS . 


The second depressing factor in this third phase has been the economic 
situation in India. When I spoke to you early last year, I gave warning 
then that the economic situation was looking unhealthy and I cannot see 
any real signs of improvement since. There is still a high adverse trade 
balance, higher than India can cope with. Much of what I have to say 
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about India would apply to this country as well. India has a heavy 
adverse trade balance, inflation is still very largely unchecked, and the 
Finance Minister admits that the measures he took last year have not 
produced any adequate result. The middle classes are nearly crushed 
out of existence by the cost of living. Production costs are rising so 
fast that profits in some industries are dwindling below a healthy mini- 
mum. The food problem is still unsolved. There can hardly be a weaker 
position than that of an agricultural country which is unable to feed itself. 
Food is the key to the Indian situation and top priority is rightly being 
given to the attempts to expand India's food production. I think the 
original targets were unreal but the fact that. it cannot be done by 1951 
does not mean that it cannot be done or that it must not be done at the 
earliest. possible moment. India must be self-supporting in food if her 
economy is to be put on a sound footing. This may be impossible by 
951 but it can be done by 1961. The Indian Government must go 
plugging at the idea that it is fundamental for India to become self- 
supporting in food at the earliest possible date. 


_SLACKENED INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE 


. Food is not the only factor, the development of industry is a second 
factor. Indian capital is extraordinarily shy; it is not coming forward 
at all for new ventures, it is just sitting back. "There are many reasons 
given for this, but whatever they may be the Indian capitalist is sitting 
back. This is a serious reversal of what might have been the position as. 
between Indian and British capital for, on the whole, British interests are 
going ahead at the moment far more than purely Indian capital is pre- 
pared to do. 

The second job that the Government has to do, and they. are trying to 
do it, is to engender in the Indian capitalist a greater attitude of confi- 
dence, a greater feeling that it is worth while going on with new ventures. 
Some reduction of taxation will do more to stimulate production than 
anything else. India's budgé@tary difficulties are real, she has lost revenue, 
she has this tremendous expenditure on Kashmir. Whether substantial 
redyction in. taxation will be possible I do not know, ‘but. unless some. 
stimulus of the kind is given, industry and commerce will not go ahead, 
there will not be that expanded production which alone can deal wan 
inflation and with India’s foreign exchange situation. 

The Pakistan story is quite different. Pakistan has troubles of her 
own but in this sphere she is not worried in the same sense that India is 
worried. -Her economy is sound. . To sum up, the depressing factors of 
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the third phase are the deterioration in the relations between India and 
Pakistan and the rather unhappy economic position. 

But there are good factors and encouraging signs as well as bad factors 
and discouraging signs and I suppose the first and most important is the 
growth of realistic relations between India and the rest of the world, 
between Pakistan and the rest of the world, and in particular between 
those two’ countries and this country and the Commonwealth. The 
biggest single advance has been India's recognition of the ties which bind 
her to the Commonwealth. We have had two demonstrations of this. One 
was her taking it for granted that when Britain devalued she must devalue 
too, but it is equally significant that she was prepared to accept a formula 
which would enable her to stay in the Commonwealth. That is a great 
achievement, and it is a recognition of India’s necessity to stand in close 
and friendly relations to people outside India itself. 


FOREIGN CAPITAL WELCOMED 


There has also been a growing recognition of India’s need for foreign 
capital. Before the transfer of power took place it was natural that India 
should believe that she could provide all her own capital, that once 
freedom had been achieved capital would be available anc there would 
be no need for outsiders. But economic influences have not worked 
quite that-way. India still needs a good deal of help from the outside 
world. She is now prepared to welcome such help and in certain cir- 
cumstances to welcome foreign capital. A few months ago Pandit Nehru 
indicated that outside capital was required, but this was carried a little 
further in various statements which have been made, and it is now clear 
that foreign capital is welcomed and that it can, on the whole, expect a 
fair deal. -Not the whole field is open to foreign capital for there are 
spheres which have been preserved for Indian nationals, but a large 
field is still open. Although there has in general terms been a distinct 
advance in India’s recognition of her need for foreign capital, it has not 
always got a completely fair deal. I have seen three of four cases of un- 
fairness recently but when these things are taken up at high level they are 
nearly always, partially at any rate, put right. There is a determination 
to make foreign capital feel that it can operate safely and that it wilf be 
welcome. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE v. NATIONALISATION, , 


Another direction in which there has been an advance is with regard: 
to economic policy generally—the recegnition that private eaterprise has 
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a large part to play in the development of India. The Government of 
India has moved a long way from what it felt some two or three years 
ago—it is in fact moving much faster than our Government here. The 
idea that everything should be nationalised is gradually fading away. It 
is being recognised that there is a sphere for Government enterprise and 
that there is a much larger sphere in which private enterprise should 
operate. 

These same factors which I have mentioned have operated in rather a 
different way but just as effectively in Pakistan. Pakistan went through 
a phase when she did not think much of Britain; she thought that Britain 
was not helping her enough, that Britain should have taken her side 
over Kashmir and that Britain should have supplied her with more 
capital goods. J think she has abandoned that feeling now except perhaps 
as regards Kashmir. I think there is a recognition that Britain is out to 
Help both Dominions and to do everything possible to give both a chance 
of going ahead. There is a marked change in feeling on that matter in 
Pakistan to-day. 


LABOUR TRIBUNAL 


I have to turn to another aspect of economic relations and that is the 
situation with regard to labour. Throughout most of the third phase 
labour has been a good deal of a headache in many parts of India. The 
operation of the tribunals has been thoroughly unsatisfactory. This is 
not true of all provinces but it is true in general. They have not been run 
by people with the right kind of experience. They have not engendered 
that kind of response which machinery of this kind was designed to in- 
duce. They have attempted to deal with the problem of retrenchment 
and they have brought things to such a state that an employer cannot 
decide whether he will employ 500 or 1,000 people. There are cases of 
firms employing 500 or 600 men for whom they have no work whatever, 
just because a tribunal has said that they must do so. The national 
economy cannot be built like that and now an Appeal Court is to be set 
up, which it is hoped will correct foolish decisions. In my judgment, 
however, there are some matters which are not appropriate matters for 
reference to a tribunal at all, which are at present dealt with by tribunals. 
This fact is still being pressed on the Government of India and it remains 
to be seen what the outcome will be. i 

I think the attitude of labour is better now than it was, but it is still 
very touchy in many parts of the country. Law and order is very much 
linked up with labour problems, and here, on the whole, there has been 
considerable improvement. Law and order is well maintained in most 
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places in India and Pakistan to-day. I was very much impressed in my 
recent visit to Calcutta with the improvement in the situation there. Early 
in 1949 there was a profound sense of insecurity in Calcutta. I think that 
is gone, that there is more of a sense that the Government is on top, and 
it is certain that the Central Government has put some stiffening into the 
West Bengal Government. Allied with that is a sense that Communism 
in its outward manifestations is rather more under control than it was 
some time ago. 


A LONG-TERM DANGER 


I still regard Communism as a long-term danger for India, and I do 
not think that suppression of outward manifestations—necessary though 
it is—will get rid of the danger. The Indian structure of society and the 
economic position are such that Communism will have a happy hunting 
ground in India for many years to come. Fortunately the Government 
is alive to it and it is continuing and will continue to take quite ruthless 
action. I am sometimes asked what the position would be if the Congress 
Party went and the Communist Party came in. I do not believe that that 
is within the realm of possibility at all in the near future. The Congress 
Party will come back into power at the next election with a very substan- 
tial majority. I am not making any prophecies as to what will happen 
in ten or fifteen years but at the next election there is no real danger of the 
‘Government being replaced by Communists. 

There is one other respect in which there has been a considerable 
advance in both India and Pakistan although in a sense it is of minor 
importance, and that is in the transport situation. Twelve months ago 
transport was parlous; tea factories were full of tea because they could not 
get rid of it and a similar state existed in most other industries. Recently 
there has been a very marked improvement: there is now less congestion in 
the ports, the wagon turn-round is better and people get their goods more 


quickly. There has been a considerable improvement and ‘that has been’ ` 


due to determination and resolution from the top. The Government of 
India took very seriously the criticisms which were made of the transport 
situation. They got down to it in a workmanlike manner and took a “grip 
n the situation and a very real improvement was effected. 


THE ESSENTIAL NEED 


To sum up: India has gone through three phases since the transfer of 
power. The first was the phase of crisis when she got through two major 
‘dangers; the second. phase was the phase of continual improvement—most 
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of us felt much happier at the end of 1948 than we did at the end of 1947. 
The third phase has been mixed, with plenty of cause for depression and 
at the same time plenty of cause for congratulation. I have painted a 
mixed picture, bright in parts and dark in parts. If only Kashmir were 
settled the bright would predominate. Until Kashmir is settled the dark 
predominates and the biggest single need for Pakistan and India to-day is 
to get together. 

There is not much for us to do in a tangible way, but it is up to us to 
keep on preaching, in and out of season, that the whole future of both 
countries depends on their getting together now with regard.:to Kashmir 
and with regard to their economic problems. If they do not do so disaster 
lies ahead of them, but if they can rise to the heights of statesmanship so 
that they can say, “ We will get together over Kashmir,” then there is 
every reasonable expectation of peace and prosperity for many yan to 
come in both those’ two great Dominions. 


MR. GODFREY NICHOLSON’S HOPES 


The CHAIRMAN said they had listened to one of the most interesting 
talks he had ever heard, for which he would thank Sir Percival Griffiths. 
He felt that Sir Percival was very anxious about the future, and that 
although there were certain rays of sunshine, his view was that the sky 
was predominately cloudy. Amongst the rays of sunshine was the possi- 
bility of a change of Government in this country, for he thought that a 
Conservative Government might be able to exercise more moral weight 
with India and Pakistan than the present Government, because India 
expected more from a Socialist Government in Great Britain and was 
liable to be disappointed and a little resentful if active proofs of that sym- 
pathy were not forthcoming as generously as was expected. The.Imperial 
tradition of the Conservative Party might give them more ability to deal 
with these difficult problems. Sympathy with, and affection for, India and 
Pakistan was as keen in the ranks of the Conservative Party as in the 
ranks of any other party. and i£ there was a change of Goverment neither 
of these two Dominions need fear the consequences. 

The second ray of hope was in the Colombo Conference. Everything 
which could lead India and Pakistan into a closer realisation of their 
political kinship with the Commonwealth countries, and of the value of 
their membership to the Commonwealth and of the great strength of the 
Commonwealth, was an advantage. He could not believe that relations 
between India and Pakistan would be any the worse for the Colombo 
Conference, in fact, he believed they would be better. 
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Thirdly, he wondered if it was not true that very often two Sese who 
were behaving a little foolishly realised the perils of their course of action 
at the last moment. He could imagine friends getting more and more 
heated in an argument, and suddenly realising that they were on the 
point of hitting each other and pulling up there, and he wondered whether 
that might not happen to India and Pakistan. The more the world said 
to India and Pakistan that they were facing war and that war would 
bring nothing but disaster, the better. 

He believed a new wind was blowing over the world, which had got 
over the first phase of dealing with the. problems arising immediately after 
the.war. This was a new world, and in South-east Asia it meant that 
the cloud gathering on the horizon, which might burst in a storm and 
swamp every country in the area, was not the cloud of the unhappy 
relations between India and Pakistan, it was the cloud of Communism. 
Neither India nor Pakistan wanted Communism, and he wondered if that 
outside threat might bring them together. | 


ELECTORAL PROSPECTS 


MR. A. E. Foor asked if Sir Percival could say when there would be 
elections in India and Pakistan and which parties would contest those 
elections. 

SIR PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS replied that the elections were not likely to take 
place this year : they were more likely to take place in 1951. "The parties 
contesting would be the Congress Party, the Socialist Party, and the 
Communist Party. He did not think the Communist Party would be of 
real practical importance in the next election—he doubted whether they 
would be allowed to be. The Congress Socialist Party he did not think 
would come back in strength. Mr. Jan Prakash Narayan was moving 
more towards the right and as he did so he would lose support. The 
Bengal elections were taking place this year and an endless variety of 
parties would be involved. It was impossible for anyone who had not 


. served in Bengal to disentangle Bengal parties or to understand how 


parties rose and fell on personal groundse The most important of the 
contesting parties would be that originally associated with the name of 
Subhas Bose. It still had a great appeal for the youth of Bengal. 

In Pakistan the position was a little behind that of India because their 
constitution, had not been framed and no date had been fixed for it to 
come into force. The most important party growing up in Pakistan in 
opposition to the Muslim League was the Awami League. They were 
very vocal but there was little doubt that it would be the orthodox Muslim 
League which would be returned. 
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In the North-west Frontier Province a year ago there were separatist 
tendencies, there were people who wanted a North-west Province but these 
tendencies were dying down. He would be surprised if the elections in 
Pakistan resulted in any substantial change. 


COMMUNISM 


CAPT. L. D. GAMMANS, MP, wished to ask two questions. How strong 
was the realisation in India and Pakistan of the danger of Communism, 
not so much Communism from within but Communism as a means of 
Russian expansionism? The reason he asked that question was because 
he had been a little disturbed by some remarks made recently in India 
and Pakistan to the effect that they did not believe in a cold war. It was 
like saying that one did not believe that after five o'clock it would be dark; 
the cold war was here. He was also rather disturbed at the suggestion that 
Communism could be averted merely by raising the standard of living. 
He would agree that it was desirable to do it but to suggest that it could 
be done by that means alone was unreal. Czechoslovakia did not becom 
Communist because of economic stress but because it was dragged behind 
the Iron Curtain by military force. There were prominent Communists 
in this country and they did not become prominent Communists because 
they lacked three square meals a day. Was the external danger of 
Communism fully realised? 

Capt. Gammans also asked about the sterling balances. 

SIR PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS said that when he went to Delhi soon after 
the transfer of power he was very worried because he felt that the danger 
of Communism was not realised at all. It was realised by some people; 
there was one man who had always realised it—Sardar Vallabhai Patel. { 
But in his more recent visit he was more conscious of a great change, par- 
ticularly among senior officials who were talking far more about the 
danger and were far more alive to the infiltration through propaganda 
than they were. As far as Pakistan was concerned he thought they started 
with a natural hatred: of Communism, but, as regards Russia; began ‘ol 
be clouded in their minds at a time when they were not too pleased with 
Britain, and some people, therefore, wondered whether they should not 
look elsewhere for help and if they should not turn to Russia. He thought 
that phase had passed and that Pakistan was much more ready to recog- 
nise that Britain was her real friend and there had been a movement away 
from any sort of thought of Russia as a helper and protector. It had: 
recently been announced that the Pakistan Prime Minister would be 
visiting U.S.A. f - 
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ff He agreed with Capt. Gammans as to the unwisdom of regarding the 

raising of the standard of living as the one means of combating Com- 
munism. Although Communism exploited a low standard of living it 
went much deeper than that, there was -something almost religious about 
it He shared Capt. Gammans's view that the belief that Communism 
would disappear with a higher standard of living might blind people to the 
real nature of the danger they were up against. 


THE STERLING BALANCE 


.'The question with regard to the sterling balances was the most im- 
portant and the most difficult of the questions asked. He had not pro- 
posed to talk about sterling balances at this meeting because it was a 
‘delicate and controversial subject but it view of the question he must do 
so. There were two separate questions to be borne in mind: the first 
was as to the total amount to be repaid, whether we should pay the total 
book debt, and the second was the rate at which it should be repaid. There 
was no doubt in bis mind that in every sense this country was morally 
‘bound to pay the sterling balances in full. He knew the arguments 
against it—that the burden was imposed on this country when we were 
fighting for the protection of India and so on. He also knew, however, 
that this obligation was not something imposed on us by an outside 
country, it was not a settlement which we had to accept because some 
recalcitrant ally would not agree to anything else; it was a settlement made 
by the British Government with British officials in the Finance Depart- 
ment in India. 

The suggestion that the burden was being unfairly borne was turned 
„down by the Government of the day. There were reasons involved which 
he did not know but the fact remained that at the relevant time this 
factor was seriously considered but was not pressed. Secondly, why was 
it possible for the sterling balances to accumulate? 

Chiefly because of Sections 40 and 41 of the Reserve Bank Act, under 
“which anybody presenting sterling securities yas entitled to receive rupees 
in return without limit. Supposing this position had arisen with Canada 
-instead of India, the Canadian Government would have had to provide 
the dollars, and so could and would have limited expenditure to the real 
économic capacity of the country, but as far as India was concerned there 
was no check to the use of rupees. l 

“If China wanted a loan of £50 million, as she did more than once, and 
wanted to spend it in Calcutta, the money was automatically converted 
into rupees merely because of Sections 40 and 41 of the Reserve Bank 
Act which the Indian Legislature had no power to alter without the 
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sanction of the Governor-General. It was because of our trusteeship that 
there was no limit to the number of rupees which the Commonwealth . 
could spend in India. Another consideration was that an Indian Defence 
Expenditure Plan was drawn up in which certain types of expenditure 
for the defence of India were to fall on India, other items of expense were 
to be paid by the British Government. If this was gone into it would be : 
found that India's share was practically equal to that of Britain. Her 
share of the expenditure was not disproportionate to her capacity. This 
was a settlement made while we were trustees for India; we created the 
debt and it would be wrong to try to call it off now. 

The Chairman had spoken of the possibility of the Conservative Party 
coming to power and said that that party had as much sympathy with 
India as any other party. He knew that to be true, but there was one 
test which India would apply—the attitude to the sterling balances. No 
amount of sympathy would make any difference if the Conservative 
Party wished to scale down the sterling balance. He did not believe 
they would want to do that. 

An entirely separate question was how fast the balances were to be 
repaid. He thought Britain had been paying them back much faster than 
she could afford and he did not think there would be any resentment at 
a scaling down of the process of repayment. Many Indian economists 
thought they had been paid back too fast already, that a development 
reserve had been dissipated against current expenditure. India was not 
now far from the figure of the balance which she-needed to maintain her 
currency security. India would bitterly resent a repudiation or cutting 
down of the sterling balances but she would not resent a scaling down of 
the rate of repayment. 


SIR PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS replying to questions by Mr. Ahmad, said that 
he could not accept the view that India had devalued merely because of 
her unfavourable trade balance. There were several elements involved, 
one being the desire to retain the closest possible link with this country. 
He thought it might well be that if India had decided this matter on purely 
economic considerations she would have decided not to devalue to the 
same extent as Britain had done. It might have been better for India 
if she had fixed the rupee at 1s. 9d. and Pakistan had fixed her rupee 
at possibly a little more. If India had considered nothing but economic 
matters it was even possible that she would not have devalued. 

Mr. Ahmad then came to a much more difficult and delicate questien 
and said that it was “our duty” to find out the real trouble about 
Kashmir and to compel the party in the wrong to retire. Sir Percival 
replied : “ Who is the ‘ we’ whose duty it is to deal with this Kashmir 
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question, to decide what is wrong and do something about the party in 
the wrong?" Is it the British Commonwealth or the United Nations 
Organisation? An organisation had been set up to do this kind of job. 
He was not a very great United Nations “fan”; he thought that many 
of these jobs could be better done by the Commonwealth but the fact was 
that as peoples we were committed to the United Nations Organisation. 
Speaking as a private individual he thought the Commonwealth should 
regard the dispute between Pakistan and India or any inter-Common- 
wealth dispute as being its business; that was his view, it was not the 
Government's view. He doubted if it was the Government's view or that 
of the other members of the Commonwealth but speaking as a private 
individual he thought the Commonwealth should be prepared to take a 
hand in this matter. 

The Chairman had suggested than when two people were about to 
strike a blow there might be second thoughts. He agreed, but if and wher 
that happened there should be a friendly third party in attendance to 
help them. It might be that that stage had been reached; he believed 
that it had and he believed that a wise, tactful attempt by the Common- 
wealth now, might have good results and pay tremendous dividends for 
the Commonwealth later on. He still believed that the Commonwealth 
was the greatest political institution that the world had ever seen and its 
influence might achieve things entirely outside the scope of the United 
Nations Organisation. He could not go as far as Mr. Ahmad in saying 
that there should be compulsion of one party or the other. He did not 
believe it would be necessary if some body like the Commonwealth got 
the people concerned round a table and got enough moral persuasion 
to bear on them. He doubted whether India or Pakistan would refuse 
to abide by such a high tribunal as the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


WOMEN'S INFLUENCE 


Miss GEDGE asked whether Sir Percival did not think that there was an 
enormous force for peace within Pakistan and India amongst the women, 
amongst the social workers, students and thinkers? She had had two Paki- 
stanis and two Indians staying with her lately and she quite forgot which 
was which. If a student was keen about his work he did not think about 
politics and she believed that the women of India would say that it was 
not only politics and economics but that there was something stronger 
which would eventually bring peace. 

SIR PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS replied that everybody would feel profound 
sympathy with the speaker in her desire that the forces she mentioned 
should be released but when it came to assessing their strength he found 
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it much more difficult. Without any disrespect to the sex he was not 
sure that women were always a force for peace. He was not at all sure 
that it was a true assumption that women were on the side of peace 
rather than war. He did not know that it was the experience of the world 
that students were particularly peaceful. He thought militancy was much 
more common amongst students than other classes of society. As far as 
the villagers were concerned he agreed that the ordinary villager left to 
himself was a peaceful person, but he was not left to himself. He was 
very easily led and there were a great many people who could get on a 
platform and get a village in flames in five minutes. The fact that the 
villager liked peace did not mean that the influence of villagers was used 
for peace; it might quite easily be used the other way. These forces might 
be mobilised for peace if there was someone to do the mobilising and what 
India and Pakistan needed was leaders to mobilise the people in the cause 
of peace. They were mobilising the people in the cause of India or in 
the cause of Pakistan and until the leaders had the courage to. say that 
they would not stand for it, all these other forces would go for nothing. 

Answering another question, Sir Percival said he thought that the 
existence of the sterling balances, provided that they were repaid at a 
rate which was reasonable, was a factor making for sound industrial and 
commercial development in both India and Pakistan on the one hand 
and Britain on the other. Financial stability within the Commonwealth 
was of much greater importance than any relationship between the 
Commonwealth - and the outside world. 

Air-Marshal SIR ARTHUR LONGMORE, in proposing a vote of thanks:to 
the lecturer and to the Chairman, spoke in appreciative terms 
of the holding of the meetings of the East India Association in the house 
of the Over-Seas League. Whenever he attended he learned something. 
The speaker had touched on the subject of the Commonwealth settling 
its own affairs. He had thought for many years that instead of trying to 
emphasise the independence of each of the Commonwealth countries they 
should try to emphasise their interdependence. If a permanent secretariat 
was to be set up representative of the Commonwealth nations, with a 
Council of the Commonwealth nations, all the questions between mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth, such as between India and Pakistan, could 
be settled within the family and not taken to the United Nations Organi- 
sation where they were discussed by members of small countries who 
knew nothing at all about India or Pakistan. He felt most- bod. that 
that subject should be tackled. 

It was probably inevitable that devaluation had to be sprung às a sur- 
prise; that was common sense, but when it came to the recognition of 
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Communist China one would have thought, with the Colombo Con- 
ference in prospect, that this country would have waited until that 
conference had taken place. That was one of the main points of his 
argument that the sooner there was a permanent secretariat of the 
Commonwealth nations and a council, the happier and more prosperous 
the Commonwealth would be. He had seldom heard a more lucid and 
impressive talk on such a subject as Sir Percival had given that day and 
he thanked him very much indeed. 


INDIA: A COMMONWEALTH REPUBLIC 
By SUNDER KABADI 


London Correspondent of the Amrita Bazar Patrika 


WHEN Sir Frank Brown, our energetic secretary, invited me-to give a talk 
here on India—a Commonwealth Republic—1 realised that of all people, - 
I was little qualified to speak before such a distinguished and well- 
informed audience. However, I readily responded to Sir Frank's invita- 
tion because this is an Association, which, though founded in 1866, has 
pursued its mission—as your President, the Earl of Scarbrough has em- 
phasised— principally by providing a forum for the free discussion of every 
kind of problem and a meeting ground for those, from India and Great 
Britain, who share the common bond of interest in Indian affairs. It is 
a great privilege to speak to the members of this Association because the 
gentleman who was mainly instrumental in its formation was the Grand 
Old Man of India, Dadabhai Naoroji, who was a source of great inspira- 
tion to many of my countrymen, including myself. It was he who, I find, 
delivered the very first lecture to the Association on May 2, 1867, 
on * England's Duties to India”. J am sure to-day that his spirit must be 
rejoicing in seeing the dream which he cherished for a lifetime coming 
true. M 
Some days ago I heard Lord Pethick-Lawrence declare that the great 
event which we celebrated on January 25 could only be put in its proper 
perspective by future historians. I quite agreed with him, and I shall not 
attempt to say anything profound or significant this afternoon : but rather 
fake a quick look at the broad outline of this Red Letter Day in my 
country's history as Dr. Rajendra Prasad, our President, has called it. 
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A FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE 


One of the first things which must impress any observer of this momen- 
tous development, which really began two and a half years ago, is the 
universally friendly atmosphere in which it has been carried out. India 
has become an independent nation and has withdrawn her allegiance to 
the British Crown, recognising it only as the link which unites the several 
members of the Commonwealth. The occasion turns out to be one of 
rejoicing in Europe, Asia and the United States. The transformation in 
the relations between India and the Commonwealth and the national 
status India has attained is acclaimed by the very same men who, a few 
decades ago, were bitter antagonists. 

There is no sense in gilding the history of our struggle for dependente: 
We fought with every available means in our power—material and physi- 
¢al, but essentially spiritual. We think, as we stand erect before the 
world to-day, of the men who gave their lives so that India might live. 
We think, particularly, of Mahatma Gandhi, whose contribution to 
human progress is now universally recognised. We also think with grati- 
. tude of those men and women who are now leading our nation under the 
wise guidance of Jawaharlal Nehru. But despite the conflict of the past, 
despite the acrimony, bloodshed, repression, agitation, and civil dis- 
obedience of those days, Britain and India to-day have far greater respect 
and friendship for each other, as recent expressions of goodwill and 
salutation bear testimony, than ever before in history. 


MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING 


It seems to me that this is one of the most important aspects of the 
constitutional and legal changes that we have been fortunate to witness. 
It has not been staged or carefully rehearsed; it has brought a spontaneous. 
and sincere readjustment of national thinking in both the countries. 

There have always, of course, been mutual admiration societies in 
India and Britain since the “destinies of the two countries first became 
intermingled. Most of us have admired your business acumen, your 
industrial prowess and efficiency, and even your financial skill as a 
nation. Some of you came to think of India in terms of the fighting skill 
of the Indian soldier, of the vision of the Taj Mahal by moonlight, of 
the lavish opulence of our princes and of the excellence of our racé- 
courses. You were full of pity for our untouchables, and we—at least 
those of us who had the opportunity to learn about these things—had a 
similar feeling of compassion for the people who lived in your slums.  ' 
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Obviously, there were appalling gaps in.our knowledge of one another, 
and such ignorance was liable to lead to fear, suspicion and mistrust. 
Through ‘their newspapers alone people in Britain over the past three 
years have had the opportunity of learning more than any previous 
generation learned in its lifetime: We, too, have been learning more 
about you. Until your Government, by its historic decision of 1947, 
sliced through the ganglion of racial, political and social prejudice which 
journalists in both countries were voicing, there was scant time for jour- 
nalists or authors in either country to take respite from the battle. 


WHY A REPUBLIC? 


If I had sent messages to my newspapers ten, or even five years ago, 
dealing with any aspect of British life, outside Parliament and Whitehall, 
they would have thought I had gone mad. If an English correspondent 
had written intelligently and sympathetically about India’s social, in- 
dustrial, educational, scientific or medical problems or activities, or of. 
men like Gandhi. Nehru, Patel and Rajendra Prasad, it would have been 
assumed in Fleet Street that he had been smitten by some disabling 
disease. The changed tone and outlook in the newspaper world is a 
barometer of the transformation that has taken place in our approach to 
each other. By now most people understand why, of all the different forms 
of government there are in the world, we desired to be a republic. Some 
good friends, like Mr. R. A. Butler, naturally regret that we preferred, 
unlike Pakistan and Ceylon, to sever our link with the Crown. But, as 
one of your famous poets said, to understand all is to forgive all, and if 
: everything has not yet been understood by all, at least I think we have 
been forgiven for our desire to separate ourselves and thus evolve a new 
conception of Commonwealth relations. 

The Manchester Guardian showed a vivid awareness of what Indians 
were thinking when it remarked that “ there would have been an anomaly 
in the connection (between India and the Crown) if it had continued.” 
Referring to Bagehot, the English historian, who said that a constitu- 
tioñal . monarchy was the decorative and poetic side of politics, the 
Guardian commented : “ But the British Crown, the Royal Coat of Arms, 
the Western symbols of monarchy, are not a decoration which fit on to 
the Indian background.” Monarchy, it added, meant one thing in Great 
Britain; it had other associations in the lend of the Maharajahs and the 
gfeat Moghuls. 

‘The plain fact is that the Crown—mark you, not the occupant of the 
throné—became associated in our minds through several generations with 
the system to which our nation became unitedly and implacably opposed. 
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You cannot set a nation’s head in a certain direction over several decades 
and then, when it is in your power to reach the proclaimed goal, change 
the direction. Besides, at bedrock, in our village councils or panchayats, 
we are, and have always been, republicans. 

According to the Greek historian, Megasthenes, republics flourished in 
India as far back as the 4th century Bc. Republics existed in one form 
or another right up to the 5th century AD, and although subsequently 
empires rose and fell, the republican democratic tradition formed the 
broad basis on which these empires were founded. 


A MELLOWING PROCESS 


There was a time not very long ago when republicanism was regarded 
by society as probably the last refuge of a scoundrel. Republicanism has 
mellowed and grown respectable, coinciding with the revival of demo- 
cracy which has seen many sunsets but which can never be completely 
obliterated from human aspirations as the ideal form of government. 
Giving labels to things, institutions and governments, however, is a mis- 
leading and sometimes dangerous habit. I could call myself Einstein 
or Julius Caesar to-morrow and get my name changed by a deed poll, 
but it would not endow me with the mathematical genius of the one or 
the military prowess of the other. I cannot disagree with Bernard Shaw’s 
remark that titles are purely adjectival and discussions as to their appro- 
priateness or justification are a waste of time. Even when the King of 
England was styled the Emperor of India, Shaw points out, England 
was described as a Crown Republic and the Empire as the Common- 
wealth. It is also interesting to note that, according to the Oxford Uni- 
versity Dictionary, a republic is a commonwealth and a commonwealth 
a republic. Its definition of a republic is “a state in which the govern- 
ment is carried on nominally, and usually in fact also, by the people or 
its elected representatives”. 

Now the strange thing, to my mind, is that by this definition, Britain 
is also, for all practical purposes, a republic. The surprising fact about the 
present arrangement of the Commonwealth is not that it now contains 
a republic so much as that it contains a monarchy; but that monarchy 
has become so much the servant of the commonwealth that the sharpness 
of the incongruity has become blurred. 


A SECULAR STATE ° 


We are all somewhat sentimental, and it is sentiment, more than any 
other emotion, which has influenced our desire to become a secular, 
sovereign and independent republic. A starving man, given a large plate 
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of food, will devour the lot in a tew minutes, and make himself terribly 
sick. For two centuries we have been starved of our independence, and 
' our natural reaction was to take the biggest bites we could. But as you 
will have observed from what we have been doing in the past three years, 
we have been careful not to make ourselves sick. The manner in which 
we have been digesting our problems and, of course, solving them, has 
amazed some and confounded others. Our constitution, both physical 
and legal, has proved stronger and more resilient than even we ourselves 
could have expected. 


CRITICISM INEVITABLE 


There are some who continue to think that the Royal 
umbilical cord which links the various members of the Commonwealth 
weakens the full and unfettered independence of the nation. It is not an 
unhealthy sign that there should be such discussion and criticism, because 
parliamentary democracy provides for the expression of at least two 
points of view on every subject under the sun. For example, on a more 
domestic subject, if the Government here increases any of the rations, 
it is criticised for doing so because, with a general election in view, it is 
trying to win votes.. If, on the other hand, it does not increase the 
rations, it is equally violently denounced for ill-feeding the people. If it 
spends money on the coming Festival of Britain, it is denounced for its 
extravagance. If it decided that economic conditions are such that no 
Festival should be held, it would be charged with depriving the people 
of gaiety, colour and enjoyment. 

If we had decided to sever all relations with the Commonwealth, there 
would doubtless have been criticism on the lines that we were being im- 
pulsive, not taking into account the enormous economic problems that 
face us, and placing ourselves unnecessarily in an isolation that could 
only react to our own disadvantage at a time when we needed all the 
goodwill that we could get. If we were, in fact, bartering our soul by 
remaining in the Commonwealth, I doubt very much whether that staunch: 
Republican, Mr. De Valera, would have been inclined to acclaim our 
action and give it his blessing. He would not-have expressed his happiness 
to see that we in India, as he put it recently at Birmingham, had achieved 
the right of determining our own destiny in so far as it is possible to do 
it, unfettered by outside influence. 


THE LEADERSHIP OF ASIA? 


Our comparatively rapid appearance on the world stage as an inde- 
pendent nation, together with many of our neighbouring. countries, has 
upset what is classically known as the balance of power, not only in 
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Asia but in other parts of the world. Naturally this has given rise to the 
idea that India has aspirations for Asian leadership. Such an idea is 


very misleading because the expressions “balance of power" and  : 


“Jeadership” have come to be almost exclusively used in relation to mili- 
tary power and dominance. It is certainly true that we have acquired a 
new influence in the world, at the United Nations, at international gather- 
ings relating to trade, commerce, science and culture. Pandit Nehru's 
tour of the United States and Canada last year was an appreciation of 
this fact and the Colombo meeting of the Commonwealth Foreign Mini- 
sters also focused attention on the fact that by far the largest number 
of people in the Commonwealth live in Asia and Australasia. 

Such developments as these, and there will certainly be others in the 
future, have been interpreted in the West, and sometimes also in Asia, 
as signifying a desire on our part to become the leading planet in the 
Asian constellation of nations. Our statesmen have declined this appoint- 
ment with thanks on innumerable occasions. Our High Commissioner 
in Britain, Mr. Krishna Menon, has declared categorically in London, 
Birmingham, Durham, Dublin and elsewhere, that we have no aspirations 
towards Asian leadership. On the other hand, Lord Pethick-Lawrence 
and others are equally emphatic that we are only being modest in dis- 
claiming any desire to take on this responsibility. 


THE WILL TO PEACE 


These two points of view are not irreconcilable if we keep clearly in 
mind that, whatever the future has in store for India, she. her people and 
her leaders, are wedded to the philosophy of non-violence in international 
relations. All right, you may say. What about Kashmir? What about the 
Military Academy at Dehra Dun ? What about the Indian Army ? You 
would be quite right to draw attention to tliese things but we admit that 
these are our imperfections in an imperfect world. We could only ask 
you, in reply, to give your earnest consideration to the fact that the 
President of the Indian Republic is a pacifist, and to ask whether there 
would be any need for hydrégen bombs or stockpiles of bacteria if men 
with a similar philosophy were at the head of affairs in other countries. 
At an international gathering of pacifists from Europe, America and 
Asia held at Shantiniketan in December last, which was front page news 
throughout India, Cabinet Ministers, scientists, teachers and others played 
their part in seeking to overcome the causes of war. 

Military leadership we have firmly rejected, but at the same time, in the 
very nature of things, the moral, cultural, political and social influence 
which a new nation of vast size like, our own will exert on its neighbours, 
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cannot be anything but considerable. Vast areas of South-East Asia are 
still in a state of social and political ferment, and it would be impossible 
for India to remain aloof from what is going on even if she wanted to do 
so. I don’t think anyone ought to lose any sleep from thinking that what 
India may do, deliberately or as the result of being what she is, will in 
any way add to the dangers and disasters that already threaten it. 


A WAY THROUGH THE JUNGLE 


What we have done by remaining in the Commonwealth is to open a 
new highway in what has been for so long the jungle of international 
relations. I do not think any serious student of world affairs and world 
history would have maintained that we were acting purely vindictively, 
irrationally, spitefully or unreasonably if we had chosen to cut adrift 
from the Commonwealth. We have a history behind us of five thousand 
years. The past two centuries of foreign occupation and administration 
form a mere superficial scratch on the surface of our civilisation if viewed 
against the ceaseless tide of history. The temptation to make such an 
unmistakablé and easily recognised gesture of independence must, I 
think, have been very great. But it also required far greater personal 
courage and a higher sense of statesmanship to endeavour to establish 
a new and more fundamental solution to a problem which is as old as 
history itseli—oppressed nations throwing off the yoke and winning their 
freedom in bloodshed and hate. This courage and statesmanship had to` 
be there in the minds, and hearts cf the representatives of both the 
nations. Had it been present in the one and lacking in the other, the 
issue would have had to be solved, the Gordion knot cut, in a conven- 
tionally clumsy manner, giving rise to bitterness and passion with which, 
in international affairs, the world is surfeited. 

It has been pointed out by many observers here and in India that 
material benefits in the way of trade and commerce flow from such a 
statesmanship. If India were not a member of the Commonwealth, says 
Mr. Woodrow Wyatt, she would not have received the vast quantity of 
capital equipment that she has had from Britain since the end of the 
war. Britain might not have felt inclined to repay sterling balances to 
India at the rate they have been paid if India had become a foreign 
country. Are we, then, merely shrewd businessmen, keeping in the 
Commonwealth because of the economic advantages? Personally, I 
` don't subscribe to this uncharitable belief or explanation of our decision. 
The present Commonwealth of Nations has evolved into something higher 
than a world-wide network of trading centres, importers and exporters. 
It is not only impossible, as Dr. Herbert Evatt, former Deputy Prime 
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Minister of Australia, has said, to treat the Commonwealth as based on 
mere community of interest, or mere purposes of common defence, it is 
dangerous as well. 


GANDHIAN PRINCIPLE 


Such an interpretation of our actions would tear the heart out of our 
resolve to shape our life on Gandhian principles and make our own par- 
ticular contribution to world culture and world understanding. It is not 
by any means an accident that our first President, Rajendra Babu, is a 
pacifist, in the fullest sense of that term. “In a world torn with conflict,” he 
says, “in a world which even after the devastation of two world wars is still 
depending on armaments to establish peace and goodwill, we are destined 
to play a great part, if we prove true to the teachings of the Father of the 
Nation and give effect to this directive principle in our Constitution.” 

The objective of world peace, without which constitutions, flags and 
emblems will be trampled in the blood and dust, will require every ounce 
of human ingenuity, wisdom and personal courage to achieve. I am 
convinced that as an independent nation in free association with the rest 
of the Commonwealth, my country can best make its contribution to the 
strenuous endeavours which will face us. The manner of its inauguration 
as a Republic has already blown a much needed breath of friendly air 
over more than one continent. It has been demonstrated in the practical 
sphere of human relations that hate and love, like genius and insanity, 
are emotions or attitudes of mind very difficult to distinguish, and that 
the step from one to the other can in fact be made overnight, not by 
small nations or principalities but by scores of millions of human beings. 

This is the first time in history that a conflict has been transformed 
into a compact. It is as important a discovery in the field of inter- 
national relations as the discovery of atomic fissure in the realm 
of science. The two discoveries are probably related in time and 
space. We must sincerely hope so, because if the world refuses to secure 
its salvation and progress by following the signpost which India and 
Britain, have together erected, then its hatreds, animosities and suspicions 
will lead it over nr brink of destruction. 


THE GREAT TASKS AHEAD 


No one underestimates the gigantic size of the tasks that confront us 
in India—to feed, clothe, house, teach and give a full life to one-fifth of 
the world's population. We now stand or fall by our own merits. This is 
a fact—and a duty—which, as Prime Minister Nehru said, we should 
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always keep in our minds. That duty, as the preamble to our Constitution 
-affirms, is to secure to all citizens sccial, economic and political justice; 
liberty of thoughts, expression, belief, faith and worship; equality of 
-status and of opportunity; and to promote among them all, fraternity 
which wilf assure the dignity of the individual and the unity of the nation. 
‘These high-sounding and admirable duties enunciated by the State are 
‘not intended to be kept in a museum under lock and key. No one will be 
-satisfied until they become as familiar in the lives of India’s people 
as they are in the most advanced democracy in the world, whichever that 
-may be. To ensure that they are universally and uniformly enforced, the 
newly-established Supreme Court of India has not only appellate autho- 
-rity in civil and criminal matters over the whole of the Indian Union, 
"but it has original jurisdiction in regard to the enforcement of Funda- 
‘mental Rights guaranteed under the Constitution. 

Pick up any contemporary newspaper, read any ministerial or official 
:speech, and somewhere or other you will come across this emphasis on 
"the duties of the State for the welfare and progress of the people. There 
4s a growing consciousness, also, of the equally important duty of the 
“individual—the industrialist, the scientist, the minister, the student, the 
food producer, the journalist and newspaper proprietor, the doctor : all 
-of us, in fact, who in our own particular sphere will be helping to fashion 
‘what will certainly be Asia's first Welfare State. If we keep this duty in 
the forefront of our minds, as I believe we shall, we need not be apprehen- 
«sive as to the magnitude of the tasks that now confront us. 


LORD PETHICK-LAWRENCE ON THE CONSTITUTION 


The foregoing paper was read at a joint meeting with the Over-Seas 
"League, held at Over-Seas House, Park Place, S.W.1, on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 16,1950.  " 

The Right Hon. Lord PETHICK-LAWRENCE presided and said that the 
“speaker was a distinguished correspondent for a number of papers in 
"India, one of which had published the Indian Constitution, which came 
“into force on January 25, in its entirety. 

After the reading of the paper the CHAIRMAN said that the Indian 
: Constitution was a very interesting development in the constitutions of the 
‘world. It was a federal constitution giving sovereign power at the centre, 
“and sovereign power in what used to be called the provinces but which 
~were now called the States, and regulated the functions of both. It 
-provided for a Supreme Court which, should a dispute arise as to powers, 
-would adjudicate between the respective rights of the centre and the | 
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States. The same Supreme Court had power to move where the con- 
stitutional rights of the subject were involved. Apart from the actual 
terms of the Constitution all must express their admiration for the way 
in which the Constituent Assembly had acted and the way statesmen in 
India had integrated the lands which were part of India. When the 
Cabinet Mission left India some four years ago India was still cut up 
into a large number of individual Indian States, British India occupied 
only about three-fifths, yet by the statecraft of Indian statesmen the whole 
of the territories inside and adjacent to the Indian part of the sub- 
continent had come into line to form the Indian Republic. This was a 
very remarkable feat which few people in Britain outside that audience 
had fully realised. The position of the Indian rulers was one of the 
greatest interest, many of them had fully acquiesced in the Republic and 
were now filling important administrative positions. 

.* Use had been made of the provisions in the India Act, 1935, and of 
the American Constitution; in many respects the Indian Constitution had 
made an original contribution to what might be called * constitution- 
ology”. As the years went by the interesting provisions of the Indian 
Constitution would be recognised and studied with greater and greater 
interest, but in the meanwhile this body of law would be added to the 
law of the world. He took some pride in this Constitution, he had nothing 
to do with making it but he had a good deal to do with the making of 
the body which made it-—a fact which he regarded as a high privilege. 


THE NEW RELATIONSHIP 


MR. H. S. L. PoLak wished to pay a very warm personal tribute to the 
lecturer. He had known him for many years as a distinguished jour- 
nalist, who had only just ceased to function as the President of the Indian 
Journalists! Association in this country. He knew him also as a good 
sport. One thing which he had observed about him had been well borne 
out by his paper, that he could take a detached view of things and discuss 
and describe them objectively and in a friendly and understanding spirit. 
It was particularly important to have men in this country of the standard 
of Mg. Kabadi who could interpret his people in an objective manner and 
who could similarly interpret the British to his own people. It was very 
important that a journalist should maintain objective and balanced stan- 
dards, as he knew from experience. Here. Mr. pon had set a most 
excellent example. 


Mr. Kabadi had done something more. The passage in his paper in 
which he talked about the western. British scratching off the surface in 
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India would have been noted; but one of the good things which Britain 
had done in regard to India had been to set up good journalistic stan- 
dards, of which Mr. Kabadi was a very excellent representative. Many 
years ago Mr. Gandhi, when editor of his South African paper Indian 
Opinion, told the speaker to base his practice on that of The Times 
and added that by doing so he would be rendering a most valuable 
service. He felt that some Indian journalists had done so; they had 
tried to put events both in India and in this country in an objective 
fashion and had tried to bring people together in friendly association 
and mutual understanding. There was a point which might possibly 
have changed the Indian attitude towards republicanism; if the Indian 
people generally had known of the passage quoted by Mr. Kabadi, they 
might have realised that in this country the monarchy was a hereditary 
presidentship independent of party influences; therefore there was no need 
for the election of a president who was largely dependent upon a parti- 
cular political vote. If that idea had been more widely prevalent it was 
just possible that there might have been a different result in the title given 
to India to-day. 


However that might be, it was entirely a matter for India's free choice 
and he had the feeling, and had had it for many years, that if only the 
Indian leaders had got closer together firmly and unitedly they could 
have exercised that free choice at a very much earlier date, without some 
of the outbreaks which had occurred in the intervening years. In any 
event, one was most thankful that the bitterness was now in the past, 
that it was being rapidly forgotten; there was now no feeling of hostility 
towards each other but rather of affection, friendliness and mutual under- 
‘standing. It was quite likely that some might have chosen another way 
of expressing a national sentiment, but he did not think it mattered very 
much. The important thing was that we had certain common objectives 
and those objectives were mainly the attainment of peace and mutual 
understanding in the world. 

If countries would follow the appeal of that remarkable master of 

‘thought, Mahatma Gandhi, if they would work along the lines of recog- 
nition of the brotherhood of man and the Fatherhood of God, irrespec- 
tive of religious or national or economic differences, the world would 
be very much nearer to the attainment of that peace, honour and goodwill 
‘towards all men for which we were all longing. 
' Tf there was any way in which India and Pakistan could come to- 
gether generally, and in particular on the Kashmir question, Gandhi's 
teaching would have become a matter of practice in public life which 
other nations could follow. . 
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t SIR FRANCIS LOW 

Sir Francis Low said that the long British connection with India, al- 
though it had been deplored by their Indian friends, had had at least one 
gratifying result; it had set the minds of the peoples of India and Pakistan 
working along democratic ways. He did not mean that there was no 
sense of democracy in either India or Pakistan before the advent of the 
British but he could not help remembering a remark used very often ' 
by Mahatma Gandhi, rather regretfully perhaps, when he was looking 
for what he called a revolutionary mentality. He said: “ The Parlia- 
mentary mentality has come to stay in India." Some of them might feel 
that it was the salvation of India that the Parliamentary mentality had 
come to stay. In this respect those two new members of the Common- 
wealth had received a start off in life which should carry them a long way 
and which, he thought, had been of inestimable value to them. 

As to their future, he would again quote a prominent Indian statesman, 
who was a great personal friend of his own and for whose intellect he 
had the highest regard, the late Mr. Bhulabhai Desai. On one occasion 
when they had a hotly-contested argument and could not reach agree- 
ment, Mr. Desai at the close said, “ Never mind, Low, we will come 
together in the end for the simple reason that we are all under the same 
democratic umbrella.” That meant a great deal; it truly described the 
situation of both India and Pakistan, because they did realise that they 
were under the same democratic umbrella. Nobody regretted more than 
he the very strained relations between India and Pakistan which existed 
to-day, but he based his hopes of peace on the Parliamentary mentality 
which Mahatma Gandhi had said had come to stay. The fact that Indian 
statesmen of great eminence and foresight had agreed that they were all 
under the same democratic umbrella offered the best solution of the very 
great difficulties which lay ahead. 

Despite the grim prospect at the moment, he looked to these two new 
Dominions with a great amount of hope because he felt that they were a 
bridge between the east and fhe west. If they could only settle the tragic. 
differences which beset them, they would open the way for a better 
understanding between east and west which, in its turn, would help the 
cause of world peace. 


Mr. S. D. AHMED thought everyone appreciated the sympathy ex- 
pressed by the British people towards the Indian people, they regrettéd 
these differences between India and Pakistan but he would say that it 
was no good saying that they must agree between themselves unless they 
were told by Britain or America to settle those differences in a reasonable 
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and just manner. Whenever there was a clash someone must be at fault 
and someone must be bold enough to say to the one in the wrong that they 
must cease from their wrong doing. 


MR. KABADI said he had avoided bringing in statistics or reading docu- 
ments but if any one was interested he would advise them to look up 
Indian newspapers which gave a good review of the Constitution and it 
was published in full in one of his ovn papers which could be obtained 
in London. 


LADY HARTOG, in submitting a vote of thanks, said that few people in 
this country had read the new Constitution although most had some 
idea of its main provisions, of its extraordinarily progressive and humani- 
tarian outlook and its wise balance. In that alone was the best tribute 
to the association of Britain and India during the last two centuries. She 
was sure that Constitution would be regarded in the future as an example 
of constitufion-making. The Association wanted more Indians to in- 
terpret thé feelings of their country and also in due turn the representa- 
tives of Pakistan and Burma. She was very anxious that the Association 
should have first-hand knowledge given to it by those who were making 
and building up these countries. Mr. Kabadi was an example of the 
broad outlook and sympathy which could be used in this kind of interpre- 

| tation. 

With regard to the Chairman, his interest and sympathy could always 
be counted upon in anything to do with India. It was a source of satis- 
faction to know that those long months in which he strove with others to 
arrive at some solution and which seemed to end in failure should now 
have flowered to a very happy conclusion. 


. THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF INDIA 


By Dr. TARA CHAND 
(Secretary, Education Ministry, New Delhi) 


AT THE commencement of the era of independence, India's educational . 
position was far from satisfactory. Of its total population estimated at 
820 million in 1947, 85 per cent was illiterate, and out of about 125 
million adults between the ages of fifteen and forty-five, over a hundred 
million were unable to read or write. About seventeen million Indian 
boys and girls were attending institutions at all stages and of all types. 
The total expenditure on education for the whole of India from the pre- 
primary to the highest, aggregated to approximately Rs..55 crores. This 
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expehditure was met from three main sources of income—(1) Public 
grants, including those from the Central Government, Provincial Govern- 
ments and Local Bodies (2) endowments, and (3) fees. The State spent 
5 per cent of its revenue to promote education. 

The ignorance of the Indian masses was then, and continues now, to 
be colossal, but in the pre-independence period only feeble efforts were 
made to remove it and the consequences of this terrible intellectual des- 
titution have been disastrous. : 

Though the effects of illiteracy have been somewhat mitigated by the 
cultural traditions of India which have been handed down, not through 
schools, but through socio-religious institutions and practices—religious 
fairs and festivals, itinerant preachers and family usages—nevertheless 
lack of knowledge has prevented the understanding of environment, and 
preoccupation with traditions has tended to perpetuate static ways of 
living and indifference to progress. Nor is it surprising that under these 
conditions larger conception of a nation-wide society and of civic duties 
did not flourish and attitudes necessary for a successful transition from 
a medieval agricultural to a mechanical industrial economy have not 
developed. 

Again there was much in the character of education of the small 
minority of intellectuals which was quite unsatisfactory. Education was 
largely bookish. It laid stress upon memory, upon acquisition of 
knowledge more of words than of things; it followed outworn methods 
in which not the child but the teacher was the centre of activity; and the 
entire precess was directed to and was dominated by examinations. Initia- 
tive, independence of thought, creativity, responsibility and individuality 
were at a discount. 

The struggle for freedom led by Mahatma Gandhi countered in some 
measure these moral and intellectual defects and the general upheaval 
tended to disturb the pathetic docility and passivity of the masses and to 
engender among the educated classes those traits of character which are 
essential for leadership. 


A STATE OF UNBALANCE 


The withdrawal of the British, however, has left India in a state of 
unbglance. We have at the base a vast mass of ignorant, poverty-stricken, 
medieval-minded humanity, which under the stress of its rapid growth 
and of increasing discontent with its abysmally low standards of life 
is astir. Above them is the small middle class, which has to provide 
leadership in all fields of activity—economic, social, cultural and political. 
The entire fabric of government and administration depends upon its 
ability to find the right type of persons for civil and military services at 
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home and diplomatic services abroad, for professions and for member- 
ship of legislatures and of ministerial councils. 

^. The situation is that with the disappearance of British rule, the old 
landed aristocracy has collapsed and is in the process of swift disinte- 
gration, and the entire burden of sustaining the social order has come to 
rest on the shoulders of the middle class. It is difficult to estimate 
accurately its ratio to the total population, but it can hardly be very much 
more than 5 per cent. Such a state of affairs is conducive to social ills 
and political dangers. The remedy is two-fold. India must raise the 
standards of living. An increasing proportion of her population must 
have more food to eat, more clothes to wear, better houses to live in, and 
more wealth to satisfy her growing wants; so that the balance between 
her classes may cease to be as precarious as it is to-day. 

In the second place, pari passu with rising standards, education must 
spread. Our constitution has conferred the franchise on every adult-*- 
man and woman, villager and town-dweller. This enormous extension 
of political freedom to a people who have never exercised it before is an 
act of tremendous faith. It implies confidence in the inherent reasonable- 
ness of human nature as such, in the capacity of the common man even 
though he may be untutored to understand his own and his society's 
interests, to discriminate between policies and programmes and to judge 
between men and men as regards their fitness for the supreme tasks of 
government. 


TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


All observers agree that the Indian peasant, who constitutes the vast 
majority of the adult population, is a shrewd person. He is the inheritor 
of. an ancient culture and has a lively sense of duty towards his fellow 
men. Yet it is equally true that his mental horizon is limited, his social 
affiliations are bound by narrow barriers, and his political education 
rudimentary. If he is to have a chance of exercising his rights so that his 
real and abiding interests may be secured agd he may be protected from 
unscrupulous demagogy, insidious propaganda and factious par- 
ticularism, he must be trained for citizenship. He has to be so conditioned 
that the primary virtues of sympathy, goodwill and mutual assistance 
which he possesses in abundance may have application to the new setting 
of the-greater and freer society of which he is now a member. 

Again India is emerging from the medieval economy of penury to the 
modern economy of plenty. The meaning of property, the means of its 
production, conditions and techniques are all changing. The world of 
handicrafts and agriculture is being transformed by science, and the age 
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of machine and industry is upon us. The new economy demands new 
attitudes towards life and work; new skills and new abilities for adjust- 
ment to the greater mobility of the industrial era. Obviously, the trans- 
mission of traditional social attitudes and outlook is not an adequate 
preparation for the vast socio-economic change which is taking place. 
Nor can a democratic society afford the luxury of a dichotomy between 
the educated and the uneducated. In the words of Jefferson, “ If a nation 
expects to be ignorant and free in a state of civilisation it expects what 
never was and never will be." 


/ THE NEED FOR CONSOLIDATION 


Equally urgent is our need for consolidation. Throughout her long 
history, India has been mostly a congeries of tribes, peoples; races and 
principalities. Even during the short epochs when a semblance of unity 
was secured, its substance was meagre. The suzerainty of the Maurya or 
Moghul Emperor supplied the slenderest bonds of a loose federative 
union. India was in fact a geographical expression, for its inhabitants 
were never bound together by sentiments which could create a sense of 
belonging to one community. 

The impact of the West with its strong nationalism and the influence 
of unifying political, economic and social forces stemming from the 
establishment of British rule have profoundly altered the situation. Strong 
currents of patriotism are striking against the walls of tradition and break- 
ing down the barriers of prejudice separating castes, creeds and communi- 
ties. A new consciousness of neighbourliness and fellowship is emerging. 
It is necessary to stimulate the process so that a free, secular democratic 
society may soon be established. A cultural synthesis which will replace 
the narrowing and excluding notions of divided groups by ideals which 
will strengthen the bonds of unity is an imperative need. 

Above all a démocratic way of life makes unusual demands upon the 
individual. Rousseau was essentially right when he pointed out that only 
God-like men could make a success of democracy. Gandhi taught the 
same lesson, for according to him, self-government (swaraj) was only 
the outer expression of self-fhastery. If India is to follow a truly demo- 
cratic way of life, she must nurture a race of righteous, dedicated, 
reasonable men. 


PLANS FOR PROGRESS 


Awareness of needs like these have led the Governments in India to 
formulate plans for the eradication of ignorance and for the establishment 
of a system of modern education which will satisfy the requirements and 
suit the conditions of a free society. The Federal Government at the 
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centre and the Provincial Governments have co-operated in drawing up 
these plans. According to the Indian Constitution, education is a pro- 
vincial subject, but the duty is laid upon the Union Government to co- 
ordinate educational activities over the whole country. Thus the centre 
has to share responsibilities with the provinces, not merely in framing 
schemes, but also in assisting in their implementation. Education is. 
of course the primary concern of the Provincial Governments whose 
budgets bear the main share of expenditure and whose administration 
machinery is wholly responsible for giving effect to the plans. But the 
advice of the centre is at the disposal of the provinces. The centre 
arranges through standing advisory councils and ad hoc conferences, 
opportunities for inter-provincial discussions of policies and plans, for 
periodical surveys of their progress. We have also realised that if edu- 
cation has to advance rapidly, the Central Government must participate 
in expenses, for the provinces are not in a position to bear the whole 
burden. Also education and culture are matters of such vital importance 
for national existence that the Union must contribute generously towards. 
their propagation. 

The schemes of education embrace the entire field from the primary 
to the university, and cover the whole ground of liberal and vocational 
studies. They take into consideration the quantitative needs of the 
country as well as the quality of education. 


LITERACY WITHIN SIXTEEN YEARS 


Among the schemes, those of basic, social and technical education have 
received high priority. The aim of basic education scheme is to achieve 
universal primary education in sixteen years. The eight-year course of 
basic education is divided into two stages; the junior basic which extends 
over five years and takes children of the ages of six plus to eleven plus, and 
the senior basic which covers the age group eleven plus to fourteen plus. 
The characteristics of basic education are: (1) learning through produc- 
tive activity (2) learning. correlated with life, and (3) learning for 
democracy. ° 

In the junior basic stage the objective is to lay the foundations of a 
common national outlook through common methods and a common 
content of education. The common method is the use of a craft for 
developing not only hand and eye, manual skills and mental attitudes, but 
also ability to read, write and calculate. The practice of crafts like 
spinning, weaving, agriculture, cardboard, wood, metal, paper, leather 
work, plastics, etc., is the medium through which the child expresses his 
capacity and through the processes involved in the craft.is initiated into 
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the heritage of his race. The craft ensures a harmony between the child 
and his environment and gives him from the start an opportunity of 
understanding reality. 


SENIOR BASIC 


At the age of eleven the first stage is over. The next three years con- 
stitute a transition. For children who finish their schooling at fourteen 
—and they must be in a majority—the senior basic is a completion of 
the process which began at the age of six. But for those who have to 
advance further on the educational highway, newer interests and newer 
needs arise which have to be attended to. These demand a bifurcation 
of studies. At the secondary stage of education, schools must cater to the 
varied requirements of society—these relate to agriculture, industries, 
commerce and higher education. Secondary schools must serve these 
purposes either through one and the same organisation or separate ones. 
The senior basic must be a preparation for these different aims, hence its 
courses unlike those at the junior stage must be varied. 

The Government of India and other Governments have accepted the 
policy of an eight-year basic education for every child. But the imple- 
mentation of this policy, owing to financial and other difficulties, has 
to be gradual. The report of the Post-war Development of Education 
Committee, drawn up in 1944, contemplated a period of forty years for 
the universalisation of basic education. 

A revised scheme has now been prepared which seeks to accomplish 
this object in-sixteen years and at an expense starting from about Rs. 15 
crores a year in 1949-50 and reaching up to Rs. 180 crores a year in 1964- 
65. Under the revised scheme the expenditure on such education will be 
shared between the Central and State Governments in the ratio of 30 : 70. 
It is estimated that the number of children will rise from about 90 lakhs 
in 1949-50 to 10 crores in 1964-65. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


For reasons which have been mentioned earlier in this paper, Govern- 
ment is attaching great importance to the education of adults. The plan 
is totquip every citizen with not only the ability to read but also to know 
better ways of living and to understand the rights and duties of citizen- 
ship. According to the plan of social education, illiterate persons between 
the age of twelve and forty-five will be the beneficiaries of this training. 
As there are about 10 crores of people in this category, and as funds are 
limited, the aim is to educate about one crore each year so that the entire 
population may become educated in ten years. Besides funds the main 
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difficulty is the supply of teachers in adequate numbers. If one teacher 
is required for about twenty-five pupils, it will be necessary to employ 
4 lakhs of teachers. Apart from school teachers employed in rural areas, 
an army of volunteers has to be impressed into service. The intention is 
to give a few weeks of training to students in the colleges and universities 
and other social workers, and then to send them into the villages for 
eight to ten weeks to educate. This experiment has been tried in some 
provinces with considerable success and has to be applied on an all-India 
scale. 

Audio-visual aids to education lend themselves most appropriately to 
this type of work. Unfortunately the countryside is largely without elec- 
tricity and means of transport and roads are not available in the re- 
quisite degree. Again provision of radio receiving sets, of film projectors 
and servicing of these are at present beyond the means of Government. 

Alternative schemes have been prepared’ on the basis of providing 
social education with or without audio-visual aids. ^ Without audio- 
visual apparatus the recurring cost is estimated at Rs. 10 per adult. The 
Central Government has accepted the principle of sharing half the expen- _ 
diture with the State Governments. 


CENTRES OF COMMUNITY LIFE 

The Government considers that the two plans of basic and social edu- 
cation should be worked together in the closest association. In fact, the 
proposal is that basic schools should become centres of community life 
in the villages, so that all schemes of welfare should have a common locus. 
The integrated village society shall thus draw its inspiration from the 
school and the school its sustenance from the village, and the two will 
act and react upon one another in the promotion of the total welfare of 
society. A revitalisation of the village is one of the primary concerns of 
Government and it is hoped that the school with its basic and social edu- 
cation amenities will play an important role in the realisation of this aim. 

India is preponderantly an agricultural country and agriculture "will 
remain for a long time to come the maig occupation of her people. 
Unfortunately our agricultural methods are still medieval and the agricul- 
tural economy is largely non-capitalistic, with the result that modern 
methods and modern aids which science has discovered for increasirB the 
productivity of Jand cannot be employed on an effective scale. For im- 
proving agriculture and for reducing pressure upon the soil, it is impera- 
tive that India should advance industrially. 

One of the indispensable factors for industrialisation of the country is 
technical education. The object of such education is two-fold. In the 
first place, to bring about a re-orientation of attitudes. This will be 
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secured through basic education and multi-purpose secondary schools. In 
the second place, to train the different grades of technicians. 

The Government has decided to establish four technological institutes 
for the four.regions of India which will not only educate engineers in the 
different branches of technology but also serve as centres of post-graduate 
study and research. The total resources of the world in the matter of per- 
sonnel of the highest grades are limited and India cannot depend upon 
the generosity of other countries to satisfy her needs. It is therefore 
essential that India should possess her own institutes where technical 
problems of industry and defence may be investigated and solved. 

The first of these institutes will be located at Hijli, which is situated 
in the region of coal and steel industry of Eastern India, and which is at © 
a distance of about seventy miles from Calcutta. The western region 
will be served by an institute at Bombay, the northern by one at Cawnpore 
and the southern by an institute at some suitable place in thé south. The 
Hijli Institute will start work in August, its staff has been recruited, and 
equipment for it has been acquired. l 

Apart from these institutes, Government is giving grants for the im- 
provement of technical departments of universities and of technological 
institutes. Another measure for expanding technically-trained personnel 
is to give scholarships to deserving men either actually engaged in tech- 
nical pursuits or showing promise to do so for training in Europe and 
America. Under the Overseas Scholarships Scheme which was launched 
in 1945, over one thousand persons have been enabled to receive such 
training in different- branches of technology. The scheme has been 
recently revised and more men will be sent out in the years to come. 

Plans for the establishment of polytechnics and for apprentice training 
are being drawn up to meet the needs of lower-grade personnel. The 
recommendations of a committee which considered the problem of in- 
creasing scientific personnel are being given effect too. Measures have 
been set afoot to help the universities and colleges to expand science 
classes and laboratories so that the output of those educated in science 
may be increased. 


It is hoped that as a result of these measures industrialisation-will be 
spected up and the obstacles which the lack of trained men offered will 
be removed. 

There are many other schemes in various stages of development and 
implementation for the needs of a society especially one which is in a 
state of rapid transition. For instance we have to provide higher institutes 
of learning to suit the requirements of rural areas, we have to make 
suitable arrangements for the rehabilitation of the handicapped—physi- 
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cally and mentally—and of the juvenile delinquents, we have to take 
up the question of establishing nurseries and kindergartens for children 
of pre-school age, and of institutions for continuing the education of those 
who though employed seek opportunities of betterment. There are again 
numerous problems of health of students, of their feeding, of provision of 
healthy extra-curricular activities which are crowding in upon us and 
demanding attention. 

Apart, however, from quantitative improvement of education at all 
stages, the need for improving.the quality of education is no less im- 
portant or urgent. One of the charges against the old system is that it is 
too narrow, it compels students to move in one channel leading from the 
primary to the university. It is not adapted to the varying capacities of 
the individuals, nor the varying evergrowing needs of society, it clutters 
the universities with unsuitable material and leads to overcrowding in 
a few professions. Another charge is that it is divorced from Indian lifé 
and culture, and is indeed rather a second-rate replica of the mid-Victorian 
British system. Again it promotes neither independence of thought nor 
character. 


THE UNIVERSITY COMMISSION 


It was necessary to investigate these matters, and the Government of 
India appointed in December 1948 a Universities Commission under the 
chairmanship of Professor S. Radhakrishnan to survey the system of 
higher education and submit a report. He was assisted by educationists 
from India and the West. Among the latter were Sir James Duff, Vice- 
Chancellor University of Durham, Dr. A. E. Morgan, former President 
Antioch College and Dr. J. J. Tigert, formerly Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, U.S.A. After visiting the Indian universities and hearing evidence 
from a large number of persons, the Commission prepared a report which 
is now before the country. 

The report covers every aspect of higher education, defines its aims in 
the context of the changed conditions in Indig and makes proposals which 
total up to a revolution in university education. One of the most far- 
reaching of its recommendations is a change over from English as the 
medium of instruction to the regional languages. This will involv® the 
learning of three languages by all students at the secondary and higher 
stages of education—the regional language, the national language and 
an international language, viz., English. 

The Commission discusses the content of education at the first and 
second degree stages, the need of offering a greater variety of courses, the 
desirability of synthesising humanistic«and scientific studies and of com- 
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binidg general with specialised learning, tne importance of providing 
more extensive opportunities for research in different fields of knowledge, 
so that the universities may become the seminaries of the “intellectual 
pioneers of civilisation”: 

Above all, Indian universities must meet the charge that they have 
“done far less for Indian culture than for the material and political pro- 
gress of India. She looks to our schools and colleges for equipment in 
the struggle for existence; for the secret of happy living, vivendi causae, 
she looks elsewhere". (A. Mayhew: The Education of India.) The Com- 
mission has pointed out that Indian culture throughout its history has 
preserved an uninterrupted continuity, * Belief and dogma, rites and 
ceremonies, authorities and organisations are subordinate to the art of 
conscious self-discovery and contact with the divine." It is the business 
of the universities to help the process of self-discovery which implies the 
attainment of human integrity, the consciousness of the universal self of 
which all individuals, races and nations are specific articulations. “The 
test of authentic spiritual insight is an increased integration of personal 
life, quickened sensibility, heightened power and universal love.” 

Now if our universities are enabled to fulfil the great tasks which the 
new conditions in India demand they will indubitably raise our living 
standards and change the spirit of the country. India is rich in natural 
resources and her people have intelligence and energy. It is the task of 
our educational system to bring them together, so that through the 
labour of our men and the exploitation of her resources India may enjoy 
prosperity and happiness. It is equally the aim of our education to re- 
awaken among Indians the ancient zeal for the pursuit of truth, beauty 
and goodness and for the realisation of the deeper values of life, so that 
she may make her contribution towards the establishment of peace 
among mankind. 


The foregoing paper was presented for the author by Professor M. S. Sundaram at 
a joint meeting with the Over-Seas League on February 22, 1950. The discussion will 
be reported in the next issue of this Review. 


Mr. WILSON HARRIS WITH THE STUDENTS 


THE FIRST students’ party given by the Association in 1950, was held on 
February 3, at the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of 
London, at which Mr. Wilson Harris, editor of the Spectator, and M.P. 
for Cambridge University in the 1945-50 Parliament, was the guest of 
honour. About sixty were present and the great majority of them were 
men and women students from India, Pakistan and Ceylon. During the 
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informal tea Mr. Wilson Harris had an opportunity of speaking to many 
of the students individually. ' i 

After tea SR Jonn WoopHeEAD thanked Mr. Wilson Harris for having 
come at some inconvenience from an afternoon engagement at Brighton, 
and asked him to say a few words. 


* "Ihe first thing I have to say,” said MR. WILSON HARRIS, “is how much 
J appreciate being here to-night, and I attach great importance to this 
occasion. This is the first time I have had the pleasure of attending such 
a gathering, and all intelligent Englishmen must be glad of such oppor- 
tunities of meeting the young citizens from the three new Commonwealth 
countries.” 

In 1947, India and Pakistan had gained their independence but, of their 
own volition, had elected to remain within the Commonwealth which was 
an extraordinary collection of peoples, not formed by any statutory pro- 
ceedings but which grew and formed itself into its present structure, and 
within which the members were held together by ties of friendship and 
common interests. He pointed out how difficult it was for peoples outside 
this group to understand the mutual feelings of goodwill and fellowship 
which existed between member countries who, although they might have 
their differences, still remained on the best of terms. He emphasised the 
deep friendship felt by Britain towards the younger members of this 
family of nations. “I am deeply impressed,” he said, “by the way we 
work together towards the common good of all the members, and we will 
continue to do so in friendship and understanding.” 

Mr. Wilson Harris went on to tell the students about the British parlia- 
mentary system and of the then pending general election. His willingness 
to answer questions was eagerly responded to. He told one questioner 
that Britain had no intention of repudiating her obligations as to the 
repayment of sterling balance, but having experienced the greatest drain 
on her financial resources in an all-out effort during the war, all she asked 
of her creditors was time to pay. He felt sure that the creditor countries 
realised that it was to their mutual commercial benefit to have an econo- 
mically sound Britain, and he did not thinle for a moment that they de- 
manded an immediate “lump sum” payment. 


On the question of any. change in the Government affecting Bwitish 
foreign policy, Mr. Wilson Harris said that he did not think there was any 
likelihood of a fundamental change in policy. The two leading political 
parties agreed on the basic principles which governed relations between 
this country and others. Whatever party took office, as an outcome of the 
general elections, they would continue to be actuated by sincere friend- 
ship towards the three new Dominions of India, Pakistan and Ceylon. 
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DR. TARA CHANDRA thanked Mr. Wilson Harris on behalf of the 
students, and also the East India Association for arranging this gathering, 
and said how much all the students present had appreciated the cordial 
and informal atmosphere of the evening. 


THE OBJECTS AND POLICY OF THE 


EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 
(INDIA, PAKISTAN AND BURMA) 


In 1866, eight years after the assumption of the government of India by the 
Grown, the East India Association was formed with the object of “the pro- 
motion of tlie public interest and welfare of the inhabitants of India generally". 
This object was steadfastly pursued during the ensuing eighty-one years. The 
Independence of India and Pakistan attained in 1947, while modifying the 
original conception, has increased the need for.strengthening the bonds of 
friendship and the importance of mutual understanding between. the people 
: of Britain and the inhabitants of the countries formerly comprising the India 
Empire—namely, India, Pakistan, the States, and Burma. The Association 
therefore looks forward to the continuance of its work, with the assistance of 
all those who are interested in the: welfare and progress of these countries, 
by the methods which have proved so helpful in the past. namely : 


1. By lectures on current questions affecting those countries and publication of the same. 


2. By providing opportunities for the free discussion of important questions affecting 
India, Pakistan, the States, and Burma. 


3. By promoting friendly contact ibetween the peoples of these countries and of Britain 
through the medium of social and other gatherings, 


A. Generally by the promulgation of reliable information regarding the countries named. 

‘The Association is essentially non-official in character and has no connexion 
with any political party. It seeks to provide an open platform for the con- 
sideration of current problems relating to India, Pakistan, the States, and 


Burma. It welcomes as members all those WHO are interested in. their welfare 
and progress. 


' Papers are read and discussed throughout the year, except in the months of 
August and September. Members are entitled to invite friends to these 
meetings. 


Annual Subscription payable in iens £] 5s. The Life Subscription is £14. 


For members joining after October 15, the first subscription will cover the 
ensuing calendar year. 


Members receive the Asiatic Review each quarter, free, by post. 
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THE MOUNTAIN OF LIGHT | 
By MAJOR F. D. STEUART FRIPP 


A HUNDRED years ago in 1849, there came into the possession of the 
British Crown, the fabulous diamond generally known as the “Koh-i-nur” 
or the “ Mountain of Light”, which now adorns the State Crown of 
the Queen Consort of England, Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth. This 
glittering stone never fails to attract the immediate attention of the 
hundreds of visitors, who slowly shuffle their way round the large glass 
case in the Wakefield Tower in the Tower of London, where the Crown 
Jewels and Regalia, emblems of the British monarchy, are safely kept. 

Of all the magnificent jewels in this priceless collection, the great 
“ Koh-i-nur ” surpasses all others in antiquity and historical association. 
It is so old that its earlier history is a matter of pure speculation, but it 
is generally believed to have been first discovered’ in the bed .of the 
Godavari River, where the famous diamond mines of India later came 
to be established. 

Over 5,000 years ago man first set eyes upon this enormous stone, but . 
how it came to be cut and polished in the form in which it first emerges 
in authentic history is still a mystery. But there is no question that at thàt 
period, there existed in India a cultured civilisation of the highest stan- 
dard, as illustrated by the earliest Vedas of the Hindu religion, which are 
calculated to have been composed about 4500 8.c.—a time when Baghdad 
and Cairo were still unbuilt. 

Though its earlier history is wrapped in mystery and conjecture, it is 
definitely known that this great stone was in the year 56 B.C. in the posses- 
sion of the Rajah of Vikramaditya of Ujjein, a small state about 50 miles 
north of Indore. All subsequent trace of the diamond is lost, however, 
til] it turns up again over thirteen hundred years later in A.D. 1304 in the 
royal treasury of the King of Malwa, a Hindu monarch of an ancient 
dynasty in Central India. In this particular year, Malwa fell a victim to 
a stronger power in the North, whose armies were rapidly over-running 
the entire length and breadth of the continent. Thus passed the gréat 
diamond into the hands of Ala-ud-din Mohammad Shah, King of Delhi, 
the first all-powerful conqueror with whom the stone becomes historically 
associated. 

* Throughout its subsequent history. the “ Koh-i-nur", which did not 
receive its present name till many centuries later, has been in the posses- 
sion of men and founders of great dynasties, who have left their indelible 
mark upon that vast land mass stretching eastwards from Arabia, across 
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the mountains and deserts of Persia and Afghanistan, over the muddy 
waters of the Indus and down through the length of India to its most 
southerly point—Cape Comorin. Within the glittering depths of this 
great diamond, there is stored a history of blood and violence, murder 
and massacre, war and pestilence, the sacking of great cities and the 
shrieks of those being blinded and tortured; all enacted against a back- 
ground of such Oriental splendour, that all the wealth of the Occident 
could never hope to emulate. 


Ala-ud-din Mohammad Shah of Delhi was one of the most blood- 
thirsty of monarchs. According to a contemporary chronicler it is written 
—“ If we look upon the policy of Ala-ud-din, a great king arises. But 
if we behold his hands, which are red, an inexorable tyrant appears. He 
began in cruelty and waded through blood to the end.” On his death 
ig A.D. 1316 the diamond retires temporarily to the obscurity of the 
Imperial Treasury at Delhi, whilst outside in the scorching summers of 
the following years, province after province broke away from the Empire 
of Ala-ud-din. 


By A.D. 1397, all hopes of a united and co-ordinated defence of India 
had completely vanished. The Indian Empire was stricken with internal 
strife and there was no man at the head to lead the helpless millions 
against the common enemy in the far North-West, who stood ready to 
swoop like an eagle on its prey. Timur, the World Conqueror, the great 
Moghul leader, otherwise known as Tamerlane set forth from his capital 
of Samarkand, a city of beautiful palaces and gardens, in the spring of 
A.D. 1398 at the head of an army of ruthless soldiers recruited from 
every country in the Middle East, and from as far away as Caucasia. 
The pretext for the invasion of India was the backsliding and toleration 
displayed by its Moslem rulers towards their Hindu subjects, and en- 
couragement for the enterprise was given by the total lack of good 
government at Delhi and the unpreparedness of the armed forces of the 
country. Pouring down through the passes that lead to India, Timur's 
army crossed the Indus in September of the same year; and on December 
7, three months later, the invaders swarmed up on to the stony ridge 
overlooking the doomed city of Delhi. |. 


As a preliminary warning as to what was to be expected by the 
wretched inhabitants of the city, which then stood approximately on 
the ground now occupied by New Delhi, Timur ordered the immediate 
execution of one hundred thousand prisoners-of-war within sight of the 
walls. A few days later, the King of Delhi's army was routed and the 
city was given up to fire and slaughter for five whole days. The streets ran 
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with blood and the sky was overcast with the smoke from the burning 
houses. The spoils of precious stones, gold and silver ornaments must 
have been prodigious, but it is strange that the “ Koh-i-nur” did -not 
figure amongst the jewels taken back to Samarkand by Timur. Wisely, 
Nasrit Shah, the King of Delhi must have taken the great diamond with 
him when he fled his capital after the disastrous battle with his ferocious. 
adversary. 

Timur then let loose a storm of extinction and slaughter across. 

. Northern India, and then satisfied, re-crossed the Indus on March 19, 
1399 and retired up the Tochi Valley and so into Afghanistan, leaving 
behind 4 country plunged into the most fearful depths of misery, deso- 
lation, famine'and pestilence. Timur has been.described as “perhaps the 
greatest artist in destruction known in the savage annals of mankind”; 
but even he might be appalled at what has been accomplished by civilised 
man during the last decade. 

With the withdrawal of Timur from India, the “ Koh-i-nur " once more 
disappears from the stage of history, not to return again for another hun- 
dred years, when a descendant of the World Conqueror stood like his 
forefather ready to swoop on India. Up to now the country had been 
repeatedly invaded by the Moghuls. Plunder was the main object of 
these raids, which these invasions were in reality. Never for very long 
did the leaders dare to remain long from their own country for fear of 
trouble on the home front. Even Timur did not stay in India in permanent 
occupation. 

During the years subsequent to his departure, a new kingdom of the 
Lodis had arisen from the ashes of the old, but the jealousy of the 
brother of Ibrahim Lodi, then Emperor of Delhi in A.D. 1525 brought 
matters to a crisis and presented a favourable opportunity for another 
invasion of India. 

Zahir-ud-din Mohammad Babur to give him his full name, has been 
described as “‘ the most admirable Prince that ever reigned in Asia". He 
has also been called the “ Cæsar of the East ". For only a short interval 
hereafter, Babur and his descendants weré to reign as Kings of Delhi 
and Northern India, unti] the last of the House of Timur died in exile 
in Rangoon in 1862, after a Queen of a small distant island in the northern 
mists, who never set foot in India, was proclaimed Empress of India on 
November 1, 1858. 

" Babur had already invaded India four times, but had not proceeded 
further south than Lahore, being recalled on each occasion by trouble 
at home. But in 1525, he seized the opportunity offered to carry out his 
cherished project, and at the head of a«comparatively small army marched 
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down from the ‘highlands of Afghanistan and crossed the- Indus for the 
fifth time in 1526. ^ > 

‘Ibrahim Lodi of Delhi did not prove to be cli of a general, for in 
spite of overwhelming numbers in his favour, and an awe-inspiring array 
of armoured elephants trained for war, the Moghuls under Babur threw 
the Indian Army into confusion and chased it ignominously from the 
field of Panipat, a few miles north of Delhi, on April 21, 1526. This 
momentous battle decided the fate of India, and not till August 15, 1947, 
was the country, unfortunately split into two separate camps, to 
enjoy its own elected rulers. Among the thousands of slain, which 
covered the blood-soaked fields, was found the body of Sultan Ibrahim 
Lodi with five thousand of his bodyguard dead around him. Babur lost 
no time and being a first-class general organised the immediate pursuit of 
the routed enemy. A flying column under his son Prince Humayun was 
*despatched down the road to Agra, seventy miles away, where the court 
of the defeated monarch had been established. 

It is at this juncture that the great diamond chooses to reappear. A 
quotation from Babur's own diary is sufficient introduction. “In Sultan 
Tbrahim’s defeat, the Rajah of Gwalior, Bikramajit the Hindu had gone 
to Hell. Bikramajit's children and family were in Agra at the time of 
Ibrahim's defeat. When Humayun reached Agra, they must have been 
planning to flee, but his postings of men prevented this and guard. was 
kept over them. Humayun did not Jet them go. They made him a volun- 
tary offering of a mass of jewels and valuables amongst which was the 
famous diamond which Ala-ud-din must have brought. Its reputation 
is that every appraiser has estimated its value at two and a half days' food 
for the whole world. Apparently it weighs eight misqals. Humayun 
offered it to me when I arrived at Agra; I just gave it back to him !" 

‘How this enormous diamond came into the possession of the Rajah of 
Gwalior is obscure as there is no record of it ever leaving the Imperial 
Treasury at Delhi or Agra. But the transfer of ownership may possibly 
be explained by the reign of terror and confusion, which followed closely 
upon the death of the Emperor Ala-ud-din, when the accumulated trea- 
sures in. the Imperial palace were ruthlessly plundered and squandered 
by he two ruffians, who contrived to rule the kingdom between them for 
four short years—Mubarak Shah and his profligate companion, the slave 
Khusru Khan. ‘During this period, it is not beyond the realms of possi- 
bility that the diamond came by devious ways into the hands of the 
ancestors of the Rajah of Gwalior. 

` By tradition, the diamond is closely connected with the death of Babur 
the Tiger, who when Humayun was lying dangerously ill at Agra, offered 
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his own life in exchange for that of his son. He is said to have swept aside 
the suggestion that his most valuable possession—the great diamond 
which Humayun had captured, should be offered instead. The Emperor's 
prayer was soon answered. Humayun rapidly recovered, but within three 
months, Babur breathed his last on December 24, 1530. 

Humayun proved to be a hapless monarch. For ten shaky years he 
managed to hold on to his throne, but after being severely defeated in the 
field at Kanauj in 1540, he had to fly for his life closely pursued by his 
enemies. Unable to remain in Delhi, he continued his flight into the 
Punjab, to wander for many a long year afterwards a homeless refugee, 
through the Sind desert and Afghanistan, which then formed an integral, 
part.of the Moghul Empire. During his wanderings, he met and fell in 
love with a young and pretty Arab girl. Hamida, then only fourteen, 
whom he at once married. The following year—1552——Hamida gave 
birth to a son, the great Akbar to-be, at a little town called Umarkot, or? 
the edge of the Sind desert. Hamida must have had a hard time, for both 
she and her Emperor husband were still being pursued, and it would have 
gone ill with both of them and the new born babe if they had been caught. 

It is known that Humayun still possessed the great diamond, and one 
wonders whether he ever adorned his young Arab wife, who never. hesi- 
tated to share the perils that beset them, with the glittering gem. 

The deposed monarch eventually arrived at the court of the Shah of 
Persia— still in possession of the stone, but sad to relate without his lovely 
young wife and son, both of whom had been detained at Kandahar by 
his brother, Kamran, Governor of Kabul and Kandahar. It is recorded 
that Humayun offered the great diamond together with other gems he 
had brought with him from India to the Shah in exchange for hospitality 
and sanctuary. During his long flight, he had resolutely refused to sell 
the stone, declaring that “‘such a gem cannot be obtained by purchase; 
either they fall to one by the arbitrament of the sword, an expression of 
the Divine Will, or else they come through the grace of great monarchs”. 

Its history here becomes somewhat obscured, that is from the time 
Humayun arrived at the Persian court in thé summer of 1544 till 1600. 
when it reappears on the list of jewels kept under lock and key-in the 
Imperial Treasury of the Moghuls. One authority (Beveridge—ASLATIC 
Review of April 1889), claims that the stone was sent by the Shah to 
Burhan Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar in 1547. But there is no record in 
existence showing how the gem of such magnitude came to be restored 
to the Imperial Treasury. It is of course quite possible that Akbar re- 
discovered the jewel amongst those that were unearthed in the palace of 
the Nizam Shah, when Ahmadnagar was annexed to the Moghul Empire 
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in 1800. On the other hand it is equally possible that the Shah of Persia 
sent quite a different diamond as his present to his friend, which the 
local chronicler recorded in the Imperial diary and confused it with the 
diamond Humayun is supposed to have given the Shah. 

It is a well-known fact that Humayun found much favour in the eyes 
of the Shah Tahmasp, and that the latter went as far as supplying the 
deposed monarch with an army, with which Humayun recaptured Kanda- 
har and Kabul, and incidentally his wife and young Akbar. In December 
1554 Humayun, with 15,000 cavalry and the rough old general, Bairam 
Khan, left Kabul with the Shah of Persia’s blessing to recapture 
the thronejof the Moghuls, which he successfully accomplished in the 
summer of|1555. It is not outside the bounds of possibility that the Shah 
sent Humayun on the eve of departure for India, the great diamond as. 
a mark of his Imperial grace to a fellow monarch with whom he had been 
on terms of close friendship. But be that as it may, there is clear evi- 
dence to show that the stone was in the Imperial Moghul Treasury in 
Delhi in 1600; and there it remained for many years in the proud posses- 
sion of the Moghul Emperors who followed after—Akbar the Great, 
Jahangir, whose wife was the beautiful Nur Mahal, Shah Jahan the 
builder and his equally beautiful wife, Mumtaz Mahal—and the bigoted 
Aurungzeb. During this period of nearly three hundred years—from 
the founding of the Moghul dynasty in 1526 to the death of Aurungzeb: 
in 1707, the Empire rose to the zenith of its power and splendour. There- 
after the line of Emperors began to loose their grip, culminating in the: 
terrible invasion of Nadir Shah of Persia.in 1739. 

But long before this calamity came to pass, Shah Jahan, the grandson 
of Akbar set about building another city.of Delhi, to be called 
Shahjahanabad which still stands as a monument to this cultured 
monarch. Here within the confines of his new city on the banks of the 
Jumna, the rose red walls of the new fortress and palace soon stood 
guard over the huddled houses of the teeming population of the capital. 
Inside, hidden.from view, were the royal apartments; room after beauti- 
ful room, the halls of publie and private audience, the quarters for wives: 
and children, not forgetting the numerous concubines of the royal 
entgurage, the Imperial bathrooms and the Moghul gardens heavy with 
the scent of roses and full of the sound of running water. Here some- 
where within the precincts of the new palace must have been kept safely 
under lock and key the great diamond; to be taken out from time to tithe 
to be admired and worn on some great State occasion. One can imagine 
the cries of delight of the Empress Arjamand .Begum-Mumtaz Mahal. as 
the great bauble glittered in her small hand, while Shah Jahan looked 
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approvingly on. After her death in 1630, her devoted husband erected 
over her grave a monument of eternal love—a building unsurpassed: in 
the world, and symbolical of all the feminine grace and beauty of the 
woman, whose body lies in the vault beneath. Here in the Taj Mahal at 
Agra, her lord and lover lies beside her. By a curious twist of fate, Shah 
Jahan, a contemporary of Charles I of England, also lost his throne, 
deposed by his third son Aurungzeb, as bigoted on religious matters as 
Cromwell. 

Three years before Shah Jahan was deposed (1658), a diamond of 
approximately the same weight and size as the one that came into the 
‘possession of the Emperor Ala-ud-din, was presented by the newly- 
appointed Prime Minister, the Amir Jumla, to his monarch. Amir Jumla 
had learnt all about diamonds during the years he had spent in the 
employment of the King of Golconda, whom he was to betray; and he 
knew that only the very largest and most flawless stone would bé 
acceptable. There is plenty of evidence available to show that a magni- 
ficent diamond was given to Shah Jahan on December 17, 1655; and in 
addition to the records made by contemporary chroniclers, there is the 
‘description given by Bernier in his “ Travels in the Moghul Empire”, 
which was first published in 1670. He writes: " We shall see in what 
manner Emir Jumla laid the foundations of the power and supremacy of 
Shah Jahan’s third son (Aurungzeb). During the time that Aurungzeb 
-was entrusted with the government of the Deccan, the King of Golconda 
had for his vizier and general of his armies, this Amir Jumla, a Persian 
by birth, and celebrated throughout Hindustan. The vizier’s lineage 
was not noble, but his talents were of the first order; he was an accom- 
. plished soldier'and deeply versed in business. His wealth, which was 
prodigious, he had acquired, not only by opportunities afforded him as 
chief minister of an opulent kingdom, but likewise by means of his exten- 
sive commerce with various parts of the world, as well as by the diamond 
mines he farmed under feigned names.’ 

From this short description of an unpleasant and shifty e) one 
is somewhat surprised that he managed to stcure the confidence of both 
Shah Jahan and his unscrupulous son, Aurungzeb. The fact remains 
.that the close understanding between Aurungzeb and Amir Jumla.had 
an important effect upon the future of India, as it prepared the way for 
the former to depose his father and thereby ascend the throne of the 
Moghul Empire. Bernier continues: “ Jumla, who had by his address 
contrived to obtain frequent invitations to the court of Shah Jahan, 
repaired at length to Agra, and carried the most magnificent presents, 
in the hope of inducing the Moghul tq declare war against the Kings of 
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Golconda and Visiapur, and against the Portuguese. On this occasion 
_it was that he presented Shah Jahan with the celebrated diamond which 
. has been generally declared unparalleled in sizé and beauty." 

Ten years later, Tavanier, the French jeweller, who paid a lengthy 
visit to the Moghul court in the reign of Aurungzeb, gives a detailed 
description of what he took to be the stone presented by the Amir Jumla 
to the Emperor Shah Jahan. “On the 1 November 1665, I went to the 
palace to take leave of the Emporer, but he said that he did nof want me 
to depart without having seen his jewels.... The first piece which Akil 

` Khan placed in my hands was the great diamond, which is a round rose, 

very high at one side. . . . Its water is beautiful and it weighs 3194 

ratis. .. . Mir Jumla, who betrayed the King of Golconda presented 

this stone to Shah Jahan, to whose side he attached himself." 

" Jt is surprising that Tavanier does not record having been shown a 

Second great diamond, for we know that the * Koh-i-nur" was at the 

time in the Imperial Treasury. Further there is no trace:of:.there being 

a second stone approximately equal in size with the “ Koh-i-nur " being 

found in the Treasury when it was sacked by Nadir Shah of Persia in 1739. 

In fact, all authentic trace of this second diamond—Amit Jumla’s stone 

—has been lost. 

It is therefore probable that the diamond which Tavanier held in his 
hands for a few short minutes within the palace’ at Agra, was the 
"* Koh-i-nur” and not Amir Jumla's stone, with which he confused it. 
‘The latter stone might have been sent by the sanctimonious Aurungzeb 

: as an offering to be placed on the tomb of Hazrat Fatma—the daughter 
of the Prophet Mohammad, at Medina. Such an offering would ‘have 
been expected of a great monarch, emperor of many lands, and at the 
same time his conscience must have been worrying him overmuch at the 
time, as a result of deposing his own father and murdering his brothers. 
The secret despatch of the stone without any record being made at the 
time, is explained by the fact that the bearer of the gift had a long and 
difficult journey to perform, and secrecy was necessary to prevent him 
being robbed and murdere& on the way. ` 

This assumption is borne out by the evidence of no less an authority 
thas His Highness Amir Ali Haidar, late Grand Sheriff of Mecca, who 
died‘in 1935. As a direct descendant of the Prophet Mohammed and in 
his capacity as Grand Sheriff of Mecca, the Amir was one of the very 
few individuals allowed access to the tomb of Hazrat Fatma at Medina. 
He has left on record the fact that there reposed, in 1916, on the tomb of 
the Prophet's daughter, a magnificent diamond, “the size of a hen’s egg", 
according to the Amir’s descriptien. This together with the other price- 
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less valuables, including an enormous pair of jewelled candlesticks 
believed to have been sent by the Emperor Shah Jahan, were removed 
from Medina under the authority of the then Ottoman Government in 
. 1916, to the interior of Anatolia to prevent them falling into unscrupulous 
hands when the Arab armies under Sheriff Feisal (later King Feisal I 
of Irak) and T. H. Lawrence, started to move forward. - 

On the death of Aurungzeb on March 3, 1707, the fortunes of the 
Moghul dynasty in India steadily declined. At the time of his death, the 
Empire stretched eastwards from Kabul and Kandahar: right across 
Northern India to Bengal; but civil war soon broke out and little by little 
the Moghul Empire began to crumble away. Thirty-one years after his 
death, Northern India lay an easy prey to the man who had made himself 
Shah of Persia—Nadir Kuli, once a shepherd boy, who now at the head 
of a well-disciplined army and the ruler of a united country, moved 
forward down the passes into India. Early in January, 1739, Lahoré 
surrendered. So supine had the Moghuls become that no military 
preparations of any kind were made when news reached the capita] that 
the Persians had passed through the Khyber Pass. Sweeping southwards. 
from Lahore, with his cavalry screen 30-40 miles ahead, Nadir Shah 
advanced on Delhi leaving in his wake a country in complete confusion 
.and anarchy. Needless to add that the Moghul forces were defeated by 
the disciplined Persian Army at Karnal on February 13, 1739. Within 
three hours, the Moghul Emperor, Mohammed Shah, had lost his entire 
field treasury, all his guns, his elephants and the baggage of the army. 

On March 7, the Persian Emperor entered Delhi with the defeated 
monarch seated beside him in the howdah. Four days later, as a result 
of a disturbance breaking out in the city, the Shah gave orders for the 
wards where the outbreak had occurred to be put to the sword. Lockhart ' 
in his critical study of Nadir Shah, writes: “ At sunrise the next morning 
Nadir Shah mounted his horse and with a strong escort rode through the 
streets to the golden-domed Raushan’ud-daula’s mosque in the centre 
of the Chandni Chok quarter... . On reaching the mosque, Nadir 
mounted to. the roof, and having ascertainéd in what quarters of the 
city the attacks on his men had been perpetrated, he ordered his soldiers 
to leave no person alive wherever a Qizilbash had been killed. Atenine 
a.m. the Persian troops began their dreadful task. After the streets had 
been cleared of the rebels, the soldiers forced their way into the shops 
and houses in the doomed portion of the city, killing the occupants and 
laying violent hands on anything of value. The money changers’ bazaar 
and the shops of the jewellers and merchants were all looted, and large 
numbers of buildings were set on fire and destroyed, all the occupants 
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perishing in the flames. No distinction was made between innocent and 
. guilty, male or female, or old and young." 

Till three in the afternoon, the Shah of Persia sat at ease on the roof 
of the mosque, watching the smoke from the burning houses drifting 
across the city and listening to the shouts and screams that rose from the 
streets and alleyways, where his soldiers were ruthlessly carrying out the 
Imperial Decree. Then at last the Moghul Emperor, shut up in his 
fortress palace overlooking the doomed city, was prevailed upon to send 
his chief minister to implore the Shah to show mercy. Nadir thereupon 
sheathed his sword and immediately gave orders for the massacre to stop. . 
It says much for the discipline of the Persian Army that his orders were 
promptly obeyed. 

During the short respite granted him before Nadir Shah laid violent 
hands upon the Imperial Treasury. Mohammed Shah did not even take 
steps to send away to some place of safety the Breat diamond of his 
ancestors. A few days later it was too late. 

The Shah, after the massacre, gave orders for Delhi to be systematically 
combed. for jewels and valuables, and as one contemporary chronicler 
writes: “ The accumulated wealth of 348 years changed hands in a 
moment.” Amongst the plunder figured the fabulous Peacock Throne, 
which Shah Jahan had made but never used, and the famous diamond, 
which Nadir Shah immediately named the “ Koh-i-nur ”. 

Before leaving Delhi, a ruined city, Nadir Shah went through the farce 
of reinstating Mohammed Shah upon the throne of his ancestors—and to 
add insult to injury, gave the Moghul Emperor some advice upon the art 
of government, and with his own hands placed the crown of India upon 
his head! Thus Mohammed Shah—descendant of Kings—heir to a 
proud lineage, regained the throne of his forefathers! But in payment 
for this privilege, he had ceded all the territories west of the Indus, “ from 
the frontier of Tibet and Kashmir to the place where that river flows into 
the sea". His Commander-in-Chief was dead and many thousands of 
his soldiers and civilians had been killed. He had lost the Peacock Throne 
of his ancestors, together with the “ Koh-i-nur ” and the remainder of the 
Imperial Moghul Treasury. So departed the great diamond—the 
* Keh-i-nur "—the Mountain of Light from India, not to return to its own 
country till after the turn of the century. l 

Seven years after Nadir Shah marched out of the ruined capital of the 
Moghul Empire on May 16, 1740, at the head of his army and an immense 
train of camels and’ mules, together with several hundred elephants 
carrying the spoil of the invasion, the Shah met a violent death at the 
hands of assassins on the night of June 19, 1747. 
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As so often happens on the death of a dictatorial monarch, the country 
drifted rapidly into a welter of confusion, and in an ‘atmosphere of . 
intrigue and murder, the “ Koh-i-nur " passed from one occupant of the 
Persian throne to another in quick succession. Finally by devious ways, 

: the diamond came into possession of Shah Shuja Durani, whose family . 
had made themselves rulers of Afghanistan. 

With the threat of Napoleon intent on carrying out his grandiose 
scheme of marching eastwards from Egypt across Irak and Persia, and 
through Afghanistan and so to India, the Government of British India 
concluded a defensive alliance with the King of Kabul, Shah Shuja. At 
Peshawar, where the treaty was signed in 1809, the Hon. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone saw the great “ Koh-i-nur " worn by the Afghan in the form 
of a bracelet. Shortly afterwards, Shah Shuja was deposed at Kabul and 
fled for his life with his family and the famous diamond to the Punjab. 

In the meantime, the Sikhs, under the leadership of the Maharajah 
Ranjit Singh, hàd made themselves masters of the Land of the Five 
Rivers as far as the border hills and the passes leading into Afghanistan. 
No sooner had the fleeing monarch arrived in the Punjab capital, than an 
immediate demand was made by the astute Maharajah, who had long 
coveted the great diamond for himself, for the stone to be handed over 
forthwith. Unlike Humayun when confronted with a similar situation, 
Shah Shuja showed some reluctance to comply with the demand. But 
after he and his family had been deprived of food for a few days, the 
Afghan monarch thought better of his hasty decision and sent word to 
the Maharajah that he would be only too happy to comply with his host's 
wishes. Captain, the Hon. W. G. Osborne, who was present at the sub- 
sequent interview between the two rulers, gives a description in his 
Journal. He writes: “Accordingly on the Ist June, 1813, the Maharajah 
waited on the Shah for the purpose cf the surrender. He was received 
with great dignity by the prince and both being seated, there was a 
solemn silence, which lasted nearly an hour. Ranjit then grew impatient 
and whispered an attendant to remind the Shah of the object of his 
meeting. No answer was returned, but the "Shah made a signal with his 
eyes to a eunuch, who retired and brought in a small roll, which he placed 
on the carpet at equal distances between the two chiefs. Ranjit ordered 
the roll to be unfolded, when the diamond was exhibited to his sight. He 
recognised it and immediately retired." ; J 
. Finally after paying a ransom of 20,000 rupees, "dogether with other 

rare and valuable jewels, Shah Shuja, a wiser but poorer man, managed 
to escape with his family, cross the Sutlej and find refuge with the British. 
"Thirty years later, the Government of India, in its wisdom, thought fit 
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to restore Shah Shuja to the throne of Afghanistan, which was fiercely 
opposed by the inhabitants of the country, who did not want the deposed 
monarch back at any price. The enterprise even met with universal 
condemnation outside Cabinet circles in Whitehall and the Secretariat 
at Simla. The ill-fated and ill-led expedition into Afghanistan to restore 
an unpopular king on the throne at Kabul, resulted in the complete - 
annihilation of a British Army and the murder of the despised Shah Shuja 
three months later. 

On the death of the Maharajah Ranjit Singh in 1839, the Punjab became 
entangled in a maze of confusion, as so often happens when the strong 
hand of an autocratic leader is removed by death. Neither the military 
leaders nor the court officials were capable of framing even the beginning 
of a policy. Intrigue flourished upon intrigue, murder followed murder. 
The Khalsa, the famous army which the genius of Ranjit Singh had 
shaped and trained on the best European model became disgruntled— 
then mutinous and out of hand. Matters went from bad to worse, until 
urged on by the terrified Sikh Durbar at Lahore, the Khalsa invaded 
British India on December 12, 1845. This was the beginning of the end 
of the independent Sikh Kingdom of the Punjab. The First Sikh War 
saw the first clash between the British and the Sikhs, a war which the 
astute Ranjit Singh had avoided at all costs. At Ferozashah, a village 
a few miles from the military cantonment of Ferozapore on the Sutlej, the 
British Army was fought to a complete standstill; and the battle was only 
won, not by superb generalship, but by the indomitable fighting spirit of 
Thomas Atkins, who achieved a victory from black disaster. For a night 
“the fate of India trembled in the balance "—so wrote the Governor 
General of India, Sir Henry Hardinge (afterwards Lord Hardinge), who 
was himself in the thick of the fighting. 

The British victory at Aliwal followed shortly afterwards on January 
28, 1846, and the decisive battle of Sobraon on February 10, brought the 
First Sikh War to an end. The Sikhs really deserved better leaders, for 
they fought, as they have always fought, fiercely and magnificently. 

But they did not consider themselves beaten, and by April, 1848, war 
had broken out once again. The murder of two young officers at Multan 
on April 20, just as the hot weather was beginning, was the signal for a 
general rising by all castes and creeds against the British in the Punjab. 
It was not until the final victory at Gujerat, which followed shortly after 
the expensive, stalemate. at Chillianwalla, that the Sikhs were finally 
crushed beyond recovery on February 21, 1849. 

A month later on March 29, 1849, the whole Punjab up to the Afghan 
border was annexed by a Proclamation read out in full Durbar at Lahore; 
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the young Maharajah Dulip Singh was forced to resign his throne, and 
by the terms agreed upon “ the gem called the ‘Koh-i-nur’, which was 
taken from Shah Shooja-ool-Mulk by the Maharajah Runjeet Singh shall 
be surrendered by the Maharajah of Lahore to the Queen of England.” 

The following year, on July 3, 1850, the great diamond was formerly 
presented to Her Majesty Queen Victoria by the Deputy Chairman of the 
Honourable East India Company. The next year it was first exhibited 
to the British public at the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park. Later it was 
handed over to a firm of jewellers to be re-cut, which reduced the diamond 
from 186.06 carats to 106 and one-sixth carats. Though smaller in.size 
than before the stone gained considerably in brilliance. 

Now in the glare of electric lights, the “ Koh-i-nur ” glitters i in the front 
of the State Crown of the Queen Consort of England, stared at by anyone 
who cares to pay sixpence at the entrance to the Wakefield Tower in 
the Tower of London. Has it come to the end of its wanderings, or will 
it once more find itself a pawn in the affairs of men and nations? What 
will its future be? As the Emperor Humayun so rightly said: “Such a 
gem cannot be obtained by purchase. Either they fall to one by the 
arbitrament of the sword, an expression of the Divine Will, or else they 
come through the grace of great monarchs." 

As it stares back at the curious faces pressed close to the glass sides of 
the case, within which it now rests for the present, does the “ Koh-i-nur " 
contain deep inside its glittering depths a shadowy outline of the future 
course of history? 


SOVIET RUSSIA AS SEEN BY A TURK 
By ABIDIN DAVER* 


I was in Moov during September, 1936. At that time Turkey and 
Soviet Russia were on friendly terms; yet thêre were already signs of the 
Soviet intention gradually to change their policy towards Turkey. Such 
incidents and events as the joint rejection of certain excessive Russian 
requests by Britain and Turkey during the discussions of the Montreux 
Convention defining the new status of the Straits; the visit paid. by King 
Edward VIII to Ataturk in Istanbul; the efforts of Sir Percy Loraine, 
British Ambassador in Ankara, to lay the foundations of Anglo-Turkish 
friendship together with Ataturk and Inónü, had all added up to arouse 


** An editor of the Istanbul dailies, “Cumhuriyet” and “La Republique” 
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the suspicions of Moscow. (It may be fitting to remark here that the 
laying of the foundations of the iron and steel plants in Karabiik, which 
had been handed over to an English firm, was declared as a concrete 
symbol of Anglo-Turkish friendship.) 


The rulers of Kremlin had not, as yet, openly expressed their dis- 
contentment with the friendship which was starting between Turkey and 
Great Britain. They still appeared to be friendly towards Turkey. My 
visit to Moscow took place precisely at this period. A group of Turkish 
teachers and artists were also, at the same time, paying a visit to Moscow, 
as guests of the Educational Commissariat of Soviet Russia. This group 
visited Leningrad and Crimea, too, and were greeted everywhere they 
went with great manifestations of friendship. The same hospitality was. 
also extended to me. Encouraged by these friendly acts I requested an 
interview with Stalin. I knew that Stalin did not like the idea of giving 
interviews to journalists, yet as I was coming from Turkey—a country ` 
which the Russians regarded as their only friend at that time, I thought 
that they might make an exception for me.. But they told me that Stalin 
was taking a holiday in the country, and they asked me to wait a little 
while. But this little while went on and on. At the end, as I had realised 
that I was politely being put off, I gave up my hopes of interviewing 
Stalin and left Russia. 


As I was leaving Moscow, T learned that my articles criticising the 
Russian point of view during the Montreux talks had not been favourably 
received at the Kremlin. 


The friendship of the Soviets towards Turkey lasted up to 1939. In 
the spring of 1939, following the publication of the statements regarding 
a friendship alliance between Turkey, Britain and France, Potemkin, then 
the Assistant Foreign Affairs Commissar, visited Turkey and expressed 
the desire for a similar alliance between Turkey and Soviet Russia. Such 
an alliance would also bring Britain and France closer to Soviet Russia, 
with Turkey being in an intermediary position. However, following the 
agreement between Stalin and Hitler, signed on August 23, 1939, Moscow 
assumed a colder attitude towards Turkey. The Turkish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Sükrü Saracoglu, went to Moscow in the autumn of 1939, 
to sign the alliance which Potemkin had supported. As Saracoglu was 
engaged in futile discussions in Moscow, lasting for days, the German 
Foreign Minister Ribbentrop suddenly arrived there and signed a pact of. 
Economic Assistance with the Soviets. Following that the Russians sug- 
gested to the Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs that the Montreux 
Convention should be altered. When Sükrü Saracoglu rejected the 
suggestion, they requested that the text of the Montreux Convention be 
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signed by Turkey and Russia alone, ‘without ‘any alterations. Their 
intention was indirectly to secure the consent of Turkey on the principles 
that the question of the Straits would be of interest to Turkey and Soviet 
Russia alone, and that the other signatory powers to the Montreux Con- 
vention could have no right to interfere in the problem of the passage 
to the Black Sea. Siikrii Saracoglu rejected this proposition too, and 
returned to Turkey without achieving any results. Then Turkey imme- 
diately signed the Pact of Alliance with Britain and France, known as 
the Ankara Pact. 

Following the materialisation of this pact between Turkey, Britain and 
France, Molotov attacked Turkey with threatening words and criticised 
her for entering into an alliance with Britain: The aim of Soviet Russia 
was to set apart-Turkey from Britain and France. > Their failure to 
achieve this aim was the cause of their frustration; and this feeling was 
making itself felt in the unseemly attitude and manners of the Sovitt 
Ambassador in Ankara. 

Following Hitler’s attack on Russia on June 22, 1941, Stalin had been 
forced to become allies with Britain, and he resumed a more favourable 
attitude towards Turkey. 


In September, 1942, a group of Turkish Members of Parliament and 
journalists had visited London upon the invitation of the Ministry of 
Information. I was also with this delegation. In this instance, we had 
the opportunity of talking with almost all the members of the British 
Cabinet, including Mr. Churchill. When we told Mr. Churchill that our 
reason for not entering the war was the anxiety we felt towards Russia 
he tried to use an assuring tone about Russian goodwill.. In reply to this 
assurance we reminded him of the fact that we had fought Russia eleven 
times in the course of history, and that she had always been hostile 


© , towards Turkey. We told him that the Western Powers could not know 
: * Russia as well as we did, and that, in our opinion, one should not trust 


the Russians. 


Sir Stafford Cripps also spoke to us of the goodwill and the friendly 
intentions of Stalin towards Turkey. He felated to us what Stalin had 
told him on one occasion: * We appreciate Turkey's act in not entering 
the war on the German side. They did not co-operate with the Germans 
as the Bulgarians did, and they did not declare war against the Allies. 
They remained friends with us." 

” Sir Stafford seemed to believe in the sincerity of these words by Stalin. 
We only smiled at them. It did not take long before events proved how 
right we were in not believing in Stalin’s words. As soon as the war 
ended, Russia started a cold war against Turkey, putting forward claims 
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on the Straits, and asking that the. Turkish provinces in the Caucasus 
frontier area should be ceded, as far as Giresun, to Soviet Armenia and 
to Georgia. We have firmly rejected all these Russian proposals. If 
Russia has not been able to reach the Mediterranean, this is due to the 
fact that Turkey stood against her as a firm fortress at that time. 

Throughout history Turkey has seen nothing but enmity from Russia. 
In Tsarist Russia, this enmity sprang from such racial, religious, political, 
economical and strategical considerations as the causes of Pan-Slavism 
and Christianity; and the aim of reaching the Mediterranean after occu- 
pying the Straits and Istanbul. And now, the ideological ambition of the 
Soviet régime has been added to all these reasons of enmity cherished 
by the Imperialistic Tsarist régime. 

Every Turkish family has sacrificed some of her sons in wars we have 
had with the Russians throughout the centuries. No other European 
nation has suffered from Russians as much as the Turks have. Even at 
the time of Napoleonic wars, when Russia was supposed to be Turkey’s 
ally, she had, all of a sudden, attacked Turkey. No Turk-could forget 
the sufferings they have endured because of Russia. We, the Turks, 
know it quite well that even if régimes may change in Russia, their 
enmity to Turkey would never change. 

We are aware that the forty million unlucky Turks, living under 
Russian rule, have been subject to a policy of turning them Russians or 
Communists, or of systematically eliminating them. Even the Russians 
themselves have admitted this, and officially announced that they had 
abolished the Tchetchen and Crimean Republics, whose population 
consisted of Turks and Moslems, and had sent these peoples to other 
parts. Yet the Ottoman Empire, which had ruled over numerous 
peoples for centuries, had shown great tolerance towards them all. In 
fact, all the subject peoples of the Ottoman Empire, the Moslem and 


Christian Arabs, the Greeks, Bulgarians, Serbs, Montenegrins, Albanians, -` ; 


Rumanians, Jews, Armenians, and the Hungarians—who also had lived 
under Turkish rule for two centuries—had all preserved their religions, 
tongues, nationalities and properties, and could later establish states of 
their own. : 

To-day, Turkey is in the same front as the Democracies, and the 
Turkish democracy recognises the same rights and liberties to her citizens 
as the Democracies of the West. She has been admitted to the Council of 
Europe, which means that she is recognised as a European state. It ig 
a pity that she is not included in the Atlantic Pact, as she is a fortress of 
the Western civilisation against aggression in the Middle East. 

The Turks bope that the Atlantic Pact will be complemented with a 
Mediterranean Pact, thus providing-a better guarantee for the sovereignty 
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and security of Turkey. If this hope PEET the Denes front 
will be stronger in the Middle East, and peace and security will be as 
strongly guarded in this area as in Western Europe. 


EVENTS IN VIETNAM 
By PHAM HUY LUC 


(Former President of the Chamber of Representatives, Tonkin) 


THE MAJORITY of the inhabitants of these islands had probably never 
heard a few months ago of Vietnam. Then a few brief paragraphs in the 
newspapers announced that the French had granted independence and 
had recognised the régime of Bao Dai. Great Britain, the United States, 
and other countries of the Western Group followed quickly in the recog- 
nition of the Government of Bao Dai; while Russia and China recognised 
the rebel forces of Ho Chi Minh. But domestic events here and the 
General Election quickly effaced the memory of events of far-off Vietnam 
with their warning of the new. threat of Red domination. 

What is, then, this country, granted so belatedly its independence, and 
which represents, with Malaya, one of the last countries of South-east 
Asia still outside Soviet influence? It is a country which has never 
lacked patriots to struggle against foreign oppression. In the fourth 
century, when the Chinese occupied the country, two sisters, Trung-Trac 
and Trung-Nhi, like Joan of Arc in Jater times, rallied their compatriots 
against the invader. After their defeat they sought death by throwing 
themselves into a river rather than suffer the shame of foreign conquest, 
Their story has become a legend in the country. 

Before the arrival of the French the people of Vietnam were governed 
by a monarchy, of which Bao Dai is the direct descendant. It was not, 
however, a despotic monarchy. A people of small peasant landowners, 
they enjoyed absolute equality of title and of rights. In the schools, which 
existed even in small villages, the Chinese classics were studied. The 
King chose his councillors and his ministers by competition open to every- 
one. Hence only the most intelligent and the most learned men directed 
the country's affairs. 

In each village communal lands brought profit to all. These lands, 
which even the King could not disturb, were inalienable. Every three 
years, in consequence of births and deaths, there was a new distribution 
of these properties, which was equal and independent of caste or of 
class. This system is unique in Asia'and is still in existence. 
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Women did not possess, in law, equality of status, but in practice they 
enjoyed extensive rights. l 

In this society Communism is completely foreign. The Communist 
troops of Ho Chi Minh include, moreover, many foreigners among their 
ranks, Japanese, Chinese, Germans and deserters from the Foreign 
Legion. There are also among them, of course, patriotic Vietnam 
nationals who regard Ho as the defender of the country against the 
. French; and who have not, as yet, confidence in Bao Dai. It is for 
this reason that it is of prime importance to grant to Bao, at the earliest 
moment, full and complete independence; and to offer him solid economic 
and military aid, so that he may win to his cause those of his fellow 
countrymen who are hesitating through fear of the Communist terror. 

The country has no dearth of capable men in every sphere. It is a 
civilization which has produced, before the arrival of the French, well- 
krown writers and poets, like Nguyen Du, Nguyen Cong. Tru, Mme. 
Huyen Thanh Quan and Mme. Hoxuan Huong. Since the French 
colonization a great number of technicians have received their educa- 
tion in the universities of France and of Indo-China. This élite company 
comprises engineers, doctors, lawyers, and men of letters with a strong 
French culture. 

Bao Dai's present President of the Council and Foreign Minister, 
Nguyen Phan Long, is an example of the statesmen of the new régime. 
Gifted with a remarkable intelligence, he rose by his own efforts from 
a post as an official in the French administration. He mastered the 
French language to such.effect that he even wrote a novel, “Mademoiselle 
Lys " in this tongue. He founded a newspaper, also in French, L' Echo 
du Vietnam. In his newspaper this patriot always opposed the French 
colonization. He was, moreover, a distinguished member of the locally- 
elected Assemblies, where, with others, he was recognized as an ardent 
champion of the interests of the people. 

It is to be hoped that this country, so rich in raw materials such as 
coal, tin, copper, wolfram and rubber; and so fertile of rice, will not fall 
as.a coveted prize to the Communist forces; but that its wealth, when 
fully developed, will be of profit to the poor of the country and to the 
forces of liberty. . 
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THE LOCKHEED ‘‘CONSTELLATION” BEING . 
USED ON THE PARIS-SAIGON ROUTE 


NEW AIR SERVICE TO FAR EAST 


SAIGON has now been brought within 33 hours of Paris by the introduc- 
tion of Lockheed Constellation luxury air liners on to Air France’s Far 
Eastern line. The inauguration of the new service—which in June will 
be twice weekly, but until then runs once a week—took place on Wed- 
nesday March 1, just twenty years after the French pilot Maurice Nogues 
made his historic pioneering Paris-Saigon flight in a single-engined 
Farman plane; thus laying the foundations of the line which now bears 
his name. Another factor of historic significance is that this improvement 
in air communications coincides with the new independence of the 
Vietnam State. l 

The decision of Air France, to use unitg of their considerable fleet of 
Constellations on their Far Eastern route, is in line with the policy of 
keeping in the forefront, over all their world network of airlines, in 
rapidity of transport and amenities of travel. Egypt, Pakistan, Indra are 
the stepping stones on this new service which is now extended beyond 
Saigon, with D.C.4 Skymasters, to Port Darwin and Brisbane and finally 
to Noumea in the French Island of New Caledonia. 
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THE NEW INDIA: THE CENTRE AND THE UNITS 
By The Hon. SHRI K. M. MUNSHI 


(MINISTER OF FOOD AND AGRICULTURE, INDIA) 


THE problem of the Centre and the Units in India cannot be correctly 
estimated from any theoretical point of view. An appropriate distribution 
of powers is a matter of vital importance to national existence; and must 
fit into the needs of each country. Otherwise facts have a wonderful 
knack of eluding doctrines. 

The tragedy of India, it must be realised, has flowed from the recurrent 
collapse of a strong central authority. India’s greatness under Imperial 
Magadh, (600 B.c. to A.D. 100), under the Guptas (A.D. 350 to A.D. 900), 
the Gurjar Pratiharas (A.D. 800 to 900) and the Moghuls (A.D. 1550 to 1700) 
was due to astrong Centre. Its worst trials were in the periods succeeding 
the dissolution of such centres, when the country was fragmented and its 
life rendered insecure. 

Before the British conquest of India unity of the country was represented, 
in matters political, only by the decadent and feeble Moghul emperors 
who were accepted as the theoretical depositories of power. In matters 
social and cultural, there was unity of culture, that is, the common way of 
life which drew its inspiration from Hindu religious traditions and law 
texts and the golden thread of Sanskritic culture which ran through our 
languages and literature and in our outlook on life. In 1857, the British 
eliminated the political symbol of the Moghul Emperor, and unified the 
country first under military pressure, and later by imposing a unitary 
government with vast powers. Thereafter, the impact of the West and 
university education progressively began to vitalise and secularise the way 
of life, giving birth to modern Indian Nationalism. : 


DEVELOPMENT OF BRITISH DAYS 


In the beginning of the 19th century the East India Company succeeded 
in setting up three separate governments in Berigal, Madras and Bombay. 
The Councils Act of 1833 gave the Governor-General in Council at 
. Calcutta jurisdiction over Madras and Bombay and founded a central 
government in the country. After the great national revolt of 1857, the 
powers and functions of the East India Company were transferred to the 
Britisif "Crown. Though by the India Councils Act of 1861 provincial 
councils were appointed, they were legislative committees of officials, 
while the Governor-General in Council legislated for all the British. 
possessions in India. From 1833 to the Government of India Act of 
1919, India was thus under a strong centralised ànd unitary government, 
the Provinces being directly governed, and the Indian States, through the 
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political and military pressure of the representatives of the British.Crown 
acting under the guidance and control of the Governor-General. 

The Act of 1919 converted the structure of government into a 
quasi-federal type. Powers of legislation under the Act were divided into 
two groups, central and- provincial. The Governor-General in Council 
had the power to decide what subjects fell under one category or the other. 
The Central Legislature was given power to make laws for all matters, 
so that the validity of any Central legislation might not be challenged. 
On certain subjects, the Provincial Legislature could not legislate without 
the consent of the Governor-General, and no question could be raised 
that an Act was ultra vires for want of such consent. 

The legislative powers of a Provincial Council were also subsidiary. 
Provincial legislation could be over-ridden by Central legislation, 1t 
required also the assent of the Governor-General as of the Governor. 
On certain specified subjects, the Governor could make laws even if they 
were not passed by the Council. . 

The legislative powers of the Central Legislature were also subject to 
the over-riding powers of the Governor-General. His sanction was 
necessary for the introduction of certain types of measures. He could. 
certify a grant refused by the Legislature and secure the passage of any 
measure rejected by the Legislature by certifying that the Bill was necessary 
for the safety, tranquility, or interests of British India or any part thereof. 
Though the form of government was quasi-federal it was in substance 
unitary. : 
THE FEDERAL PLAN OF 1935 


The Government of India Act, 1935, however, was passed in order that 
the provinces and the Indian states might be brought together in a 
federation. A Central apparatus suited to a federal government with 
division of powers between the Centre and the units, a Federal Court, 
and a Reserve Bank were provided. But in fact unitary control was 
retained through the British Parliament as represented by the Governor- 
General. 

The large measure of provincial autonpmy granted was considerably | 
diluted by the Governor being invested with functions exercisable at his 
discretion or on his individual judgment. Whether a matter was 
discretionary or not was itself a matter of discretion. The Governor, 
as the agent of the Governor-General, could preside at meetings of the 
Council of Ministers, appoint and dismiss Ministers and exercise functions 
relating to peace and tranquility in his discretion. He could summon the 
legislature as he liked. He could assent or refuse to assent to any bill, 
and could determine whether any proposed expenditure fell to be charged 
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to revenue. He had the power to regulate the procedure of the legislative 


proposals affecting his special responsibilities. 

The special responsibilities in respect of which a Governor was to 
exercise his individual judgment were also of à far-reaching character. 
Of them, the prevention of a grave menace to peace or tranquility, the 
concern for minorities, and securing the execution of the orders lawfully 
issued by the Governor-General were the most important. Extensive 
legislative powers were also entrusted to him to be exercised in part on his 
individual judgment and in part in his discretion. He could enact 
Governor's Acts, and unders Sec. 93 he could also assume all or any of the 
powers of the legislature. His powers in respect of these matters were 
subject only to the concurrence of the Governor-General, 

The legislátive power of the Central Legislature was also subject to many 
limitations. Certain bills could not be introduced except. with the consent 
of the Governor-General acting in his discretion. The power of the 
British Parliament to legislate in British India on certain matters remained 
untouched. The Governor-General also was vested with residuary 
powers ; for any matter not within any of the lists could be allocated by 
him to the Centre or the Units in his discretion. The All-India Services, 
controlled by the Secretary of State, provided the steel-frame of the 
political structure of the whole country. 


ALTERNATE POWERS OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL’ 


From a practical point of view, under the Act of 1935, the Governor- 
General, acting under the direction of the British Parliament and also 
as the Crown Representative, acting himself or through his Governors, 
Agents-General and Residents, had ample powers of superintendence, 
direction, and control of the machinery of government throughout India. 
No doubt they were capable of being suspended by convention or by 
assurance as was done in the case of the Governor's powers when the 
Congress took office in August, 1937. These ultimate powers were 
retained for various reasons, among them: ` 


(a) a determination on the part of Britain not to part with power relating to essential 
matters like Defence and Forejen Affairs ; 

(b) the desire on her part to retain ultimate control of the administration in the British 
Parliament ; 

(c) the desire of the Indian Princes to bring their States into a federation but without 

eimpairing their separate existence or losing the benefit of British support to their 

feudal rule against the forces of Indian Nationalism ; 

(d) the fear on the part of Britain if there was no strong and homogeneous centre. 


The last fear wasa very genuine one. Lord Linlithgow once told me: 
“ Tf you do not allow me to introduce the federal part of the scheme, mark 
you, Pakistan: will come—you cannot. resist it" He was not a .mere 
prophet ; he was a hard realist. 
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Professor Coupland’s proposal to convert the Government of India 
into an agency centre, as also the general scheme of the Cabinet Mission, 
were regarded by Nationalists as disastrous. The Muslim League 
ambition to create Pakistan and the Nationalists’ ambition for a nation 
state were incompatible. Partition, in that context, became inevitable. 


THE INDEPENDENCE ACT, 1947 


The Independence Act, however, fragmented India, or whatever was 
left of it. It set adrift the five hundred odd Indian States on an independent 
career, The “ discretion” and the “ individual judgment” of the Governors 
and Sec. 93 disappeared. Theoretically India was balkanised. In 
practise the well-disciplined Congress Party maintained unitary control 
over the country and saved her from disintegration. 

The new Constitution had to be built against this background. We 
therefore decided to build on the foundations of the Government.of India 
Act of 1935. The distribution of powers, therefore, has been generally 
adopted as in the Constitution of 1935, except where it has been found 
necessary to change it to meet the situation in which we find ourselves. 

Under the new Constitution, the national structure—its composition and 
consolidation and its preservation from external aggression and internal 
disintegration—has been left with a strong Centre possessed of plenary 
powers. 


WORK OF THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 


The new Constitution, like the old one, is not a federation. It is quasi- 
federal ; and in view of our national history and the dangers external and 
internal, facing the country, we have duly accentuated the powers of the 
Centre. India is a single nation ; and the framework therefore is of a 
nation state. The basic principle of the new Constitution is that sover- 
eignty is vested in the people of India as a single unit. The preamble 
only states a fact. Sovereignty in India does not reside in the organs of 
Government, nor in the Constitution under which we are working, nor 
even in the Government of India. ` It rests in the people of India as a 
whole, represented by the Constituent Assembly, and in future it will so 
rest. 

By the Indian Independence Act, Secs. 6 to 8, the British Parliament 
transferred to our Constituent Assembly the fullest authority to manifest 
this sovereignty by altering the Independence Act if it should so choose ; 


. by adopting a new Constitution and by creating 4 new Centre and where 


necessary new States ; by establishing the Supreme Court ; and by limiting 
personal liberty by social control and protecting it against such control in 
such manner as it thinks right. 
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E "A SINGLE CITIZENSHIP 
Departing from the principle accepted in the United States of America, 
- the Constitution prescribes only a single citizenship throughout the country 
which can only be regulated by the Indian Parliament. It invests every 
citizen with definite Fundamental Rights which it will be the duty of the' 
Supreme Court to enforce by issuing constitutional writs. Parliament 
can also invest other courts with a similar power. 

The Units in. India were not sovereign States like the Aai States 
in the eighteenth century coming together to found a federation. Even in 
the United States, the old belief that the federal government is a league of 
states is now forgotten. According to Willis, neither in ‘principle nor in 
point of authority is the sovereignty of the States in the United States of 
America tenable. In fact, during the last century world conditions have 
led to the progressive transfer of considerable power from the States to: 
the Federal government. Even great nations to-day have little sovereignty : 
national sovereignty is now being rigorously limited by international 
relations. Commerce, everywhere is now transacted on a national scale 
and, it may be added, so is crime ; organisation of economic resources has : 
to be on a national scale in order to compéte in world markets or secure 
benefits from international organisations. Invocation of the doctrine of 
dual federalism is therefore a mere gesture ; it is of very little helpfulness 
in’ solving a problem of fitting the constitutional system of a great nation 
to present-day needs.: The forces now operating in world conditions 
have chosen between dual federalism and nationalism. As an up 
author States : 


** Centralization is not an dd in itself, either to be advocated or deplored ; it is 
a tendenzy that has developed as a kind of by-product, in the effort to get the public 
machinery called government to do the things that the public wants done." * 


NO INDEPENDENT UNIT 


To postulate independent units in India would have been historically 
untrue, absurd in theory, and disastrous in practice. The heads of all the 
` Units are appointed or recognised by the President. Their constitutions 
can be altered by Parliament by a specified majority, but with the 
concurrence of a majority Òf the. State legislatures. Parliament alone 
can admit or establish States or form new States, or alter the boundaries 
or names of existing States. The old Indian States, now grouped into 
units are placed on the same footing as the other units which were erstwhile - 
Provinces, except that the power to superintend and control their admini- 
stration is vested in-the Centre for a period of ten years. Freedom of 


*W. Brooks Graves, Uniform State ‘Action, a Possible Substitute for Centralization 
(Chapel Hill) 1934, p. 290. 
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policy and action. - E E 
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THE JUDICIARY 


Glam IV, dealing with the Union judiciary, is one of the most 
important features of this Constitution. It provides an integrated system 
of judiciary throughout the country, with the Supreme Court as its apex. 
The Court is vested with the powers which were heretofore enjoyed by the 
Privy Council, and also most of the powers of the Supreme Court of thé 
United States of America. It is the guardian of the Constitution, as also 
of Fundamental rights, and is the sole judge of the constitutional propriety 
of every measure. Like the Supreme Court in the United States of 
America, there is no doubt that it will play a great part, if it throws up 


- great judges of the Marshall type, in consolidating the country and 


strengthening the Centre wlienever a critical situation faces her. The High. 
‘Courts are made independent. of State governments. The appointment 


of the judges of the High Court is with the President in consultation with 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and so is the power to increase 
judges in a High Court. The power to make laws regarding the Con- 


stitution arid organisation of the High Courts as also to extend or exclude - 


their jurisdiction to or from beyond the State is also vested in Parliament. 
l .LEGISLATIVE LISTS 


The distribution of legislative powets follows the broad lines of the 
India Act of 1935. The doctrine of repugnancy is recognised in Art. 251, 


eee traide, commiérce “und intercourse i is to be daainitined. bemoan the. Units 
fA ‘subject. only to the laws made. by Parliament. No preference can be given 
‘to one, State Over another. i in: matters of inter-State trade and commerce.: 


as it was in the Constitution Act of 1935, But following the general scheme ` 


there has been a departure in favour of larger powers for Parliament. 
The residuary power in the State and the general power to impose.a tax 
not mentioned in the lists are vested in Parliament. Parliament alone can 


make laws regarding the Supreme Court ; the establishment of additional " 


Courts ; the administration of laws made by, Parliament ; the constitution 
and organisation of High Courts ; and the jurisdiction and powers of any 
High Court with respect to -any matter in the Union list. The State 
legislatures under certain circumstances can invest Parliament with power 
to make-laws in respect of matters in the State list. . Parliament also can 
make laws with respect to a matter in the State list in the national interest, 


though the time-limit of their operation is restricted'to eighteen months. . 


It can do so in respect of all or any of the matters during an emergency or 
where there is a constitutional breakdown in a State. 
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UTE CBÜLLT. QN: ‘WORLD EXPERIENCE | 


. Modern trends of world affairs have compelled even. the United: States x 
`of America ` and other ‘federations’ to: assume Vast powers of control and : 
direction to reserve national existence’ or to “participate. in the fuller life ` 


of nations now opening, under the leadership of UN.O.~ Our Constitution 
. has built upon this ‘world’ experience. - Defence power, so vital to the 


‘existence of the nation, is by its: very nature a vast and varied power. . 


` Foreign affairs are words of equally wide import. 


" 


In the era of intensive economic organisation on a country-wide scale 


and of wide-spread industrial unrest, it has been found necessary to invest 
Parliament with large powers of control Economic and monetary 
relations with foreign countries are naturally with the Ceritre ; and in these 


- days of the économic interdependence of nations, the direction and control.. ` 
of internal economy must pass to the Centre. The close association of the. 


International Monetary Fund, foreign trade, and our food situation are 


. well known. The control of industries has equally become a matter of ` `+ 
-national importance ; and their regulation and control-has been transferred or tps 


to the Union List. 


For. a` period of five years Parliament is -authorised to make lass e 
concurrently with the State Legislatures in respect of trade and : ‘commierée” ~ ".i- 
within the State in certain essential commodities. It can regulate inter- D 
state commerce. Trade and commerce in, and production- and. 

' distribution of products of industries, the development of which is declared ' 


by Parliament.to be expedient in.the public interest, is transferred to 


the Concurrent List. Several matters relating to factories, labour and Ő. , 


vocational training are also transferred to that List. Economic and social 
‘planning, though in the Concurrent List, are only possible on an all-India 
basis and must, be primarily the concern of the Centre. It will be apparent 


` thatthe Cental and Concurrent Lists have been enlarged at the expense 


of the State List as appended to the Government of India Act 1935. The 
compelling force of circumstances has brought the realisation home to us 


. that, under modern conditions, no Government can: put forth necessary . 


and effective power'in matters external or even internal unless on a nation- 


"wide scale. .- . 2 
In short,'the new Coostitution has, following world-experience, given E 


India a strong Centre consistently with an autonomous political life in 
the provinces so long as they do not develop centrifugal tendencies. , The 
Centre, as things are, is bound progressivelv to acquire larger control on 


matters essential to the national existence. The.world-order is moving * 


towards a greater cohesion between sovereign nations; a larger aggregation 
of political units, and more centralised political and economic life of a 
nation, And India cannot be an cd ua 
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DISCUSSION ^; 


"The Earl of Scarbrough, KG, GCSI, GCIE, presided at a joint meeting of’. e 
the Association-with the Over-Seas League on Tuesday, 9th May, 1950, 


~ wheti the foregoing paper was read. 


~ The, CHAIRMAN, in opening the meeting, said that he had been W 


. forward with great pleasure to introducing Mr. K. M. Munshi to the 


-meeting but he had been appointed to the Cabinet of the Government 


of India, and had had to cut short his. visit to this country and return to 


India. He had, however, left behind the address which he was to deliver 
. - and Mr. H:S. L. Polak would read it for him. It was a great disappoint- 
`: ment that Mr. Munshi-could not be with them. Many of those present 


Would have known him in the first Congress Ministry in Bombay from 


" 1937 to 1939 as Home Minister, in which office he showed great distinction 


and ability, Mr. Munshi was not only a politician ; he was a very dis- 
tinguished lawyer, he had a great practice at the Bar in Bombay, and it . 
would be no exaggeration to say that on the legal side.he was one of the’ 


a principal. architects of the new Constitution. of India now in operation, 


"He wasa member of the Constituent Assembly and.of the Committee 


responsible for drawing up-the constitution. He was a cultural leader 
in his -own part of the country, he had written books; in fact he wasa 
Very able and versatile person. The members of the Association would 
wish to congratulate him very. much on being appointed to high chi 
in the Cabinet of India and to offer him good wishes. - 

- Mr. POLAK then read Mr.  Munshi's paper.. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE JUDICIARY 


_ "Sir PATRICK SPENS, KC, MP, said that it was his pleasure in India to 


come across and to be enormously helped by the heads of the legal 
profession, primarily of course by hi$ various Indian colleagues in the 


. Federal Court, but also by members of the Bar both in Court and in one’s 


house so that he had the advantage of meeting all the leading lawyers 

practising i in India. Amongst those who aever missed an opportunity of 

coming and having a talk with him when" he was in Delhi was the very ` 

learned and distinguished author of the paper- 
: The enormous value of the paper to his mind was that Mr. Munshi, 


‘who took a great part in the devising of the new Constitution, should 


have put on record not only. for members of the Association but for a 
much larger audience outside the form which the Constitution took and 
the reasons it took that form. He had emphasised some of the véry 
difficult points oF the ConpunuHen: which the Federal Court 9p to 1947 
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had to try to administer. They were many and very difficult, in fact 
Mr. Munshi had clearly brought out that the 1935 Act was never really 
brought into existence at all and what was administered were only some 
sections of the Act. It was a most difficult Constitution to deal with 
but as the Constituent Assembly got to work it was an open secret, at 
any rate to all in legal circles and in most political and official circles, that 
there was going to be a great difference of opinion as to whether the new 
Constitution should base all except a few powers in the States, making 
them as independent of the centre as possible, or whether the great bulk 
of the powers should be kept in the centre. No-one listening to the 
paper could have the slightest doubt,on which side Mr. Munshi stood. 
He was convinced not only as a lawyer but as a very distinguished 
politician that the great bulk of the power, far more than was given in - 
the 1935 Act, should be given to the centre and the whole of the main 
changes in the Act from the Constitution with which the speaker had been 
familiar had been the transfer of subject after subject which was primarily 
within the control of the provinces to the centre. 

He did not think anybody listening to the paper could believe that in 
the world as it is to-day it would have been better to have given wide 
independent powers to all the various new states in the union of India. 
He had no doubt whatever that it was essential that the destiny of India 
should be-made safe by giving supreme control to the central Government 
in many important matters but it was essential for the units and for the 
individuals that if this power was going to be vested in the centre that 
the new Supreme Court should be put in the strongest possible position 
to protect both the state units and the individual citizens. It was not 
without a good deal of persuasion that what he called the complete 
‘independence of the judiciary was secured. There was no doubt what- 
ever in the minds of the legal authors of the constitution that a complete 
judicial independence was absolutely essential but there were forces 
who rather recalléd that the freedom of the Supreme Court in the United 
States had been a bit of a nuisance to the President and the leading 
politicians : but in the end the independence which to-day depended upon 
the method of appointment eof judges was secured to this extent that 
presidential appointments were only to be made after consultation with 
the Chief Justice of the Union. It was curious that when he went to 
India there was nothing to stop the Viceroy transmitting his recom- 
mendations to England for approval of appointments of high court 
judges, and indeed of Federal Court judges without any reference to the 
Chief Justice of India. He secured the right from two successive 
Viceroys for consultation with the Chief Justice of India and perhaps the 
existence of this right in the constitution owed its inclusion to that. 
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eom f Consultation with " "a certain ‘body "Was 
times it néant much; sometimes it was à formal intimatión that something , 
was to be done and nothing more. He would therefore Have preferred - 











“ with the consent " or “with the agreement " of the Chief Justice rather 
than merely “consultation with." ‘‘ Under present circumstances " it 
was sufficient no doubt and unfortunately it was only the present that ^ 


- most politicians ever thought of, and he only hoped that as the centuries 
rolled out that that phrase would remain sufficient to ensure that as 3 


independence of the Indian judiciary would survive. 
These were the main points. There was no doubt that thes were 
many people i in the states who had taken. it hardly that so much power 


had been given to the centre, but the drafters of the Constitution looked 


into every other federal constitution in the world, including the. United 
States and- Switzerland, and they. had made the Constitution which they 
thought was appropriate to their country. Provided the right men found 
their way into thé cential Parliament he had no doubt it would. effectively | 


pies the peace and fortun of India. ` 


‘LORD SCARBROUGH ON A STRONG CENTRE ` 


The ‘CHAIRMAN said that he was very much in asieement with what 


- Sir. Patrick Spens had said. It seemed to him that on this occasion the ` 


East India Association was performing its task in a most useful way, 


. the task of providing a' platform for discussion. He had a feeling. that 
‘this matter was a very important one indeed. What would be the future 


of India supposing the debate as to whether.the centre should be strong 
or the units should be strong had gone the other way and it had. been 


decided that-the states or provinces should be' strong and the centre - 
‘weak? He-agreed with Sir Patrick Spens that so far as one could judge 


at this early stage the right decision had been taken. He had no doubt 
that Mr. Munshi was to a considerable’extent responsible for helping that 
corner to be turned in that direction. 


It was, interesting to follow in the paper two things : first, that ikos. ni 


responsible. for -making the new Constitution came down, as British 
Governments had always done, on the side of a very strong centre, and, 
second, to what a considerable extent the: Constitution of India had been ` 
influenced by the Government of India Act, 1935. When one recalled 
the very great pains taken about the Round Table Conferences, the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee, and so on, in all the years which preceded. 
the Government of India Act, 1935, and then realised that the makers’ 


-of this new constitution had drawn on that Act to the extent they had, 


those makers could feel a good deal of pride in their achievement. 
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Sir «Patrick Spkás not uhfaturafly: as a m Chief Justice of India 
referred to the independence of the judiciary which had been madé secure 
so far as sections of the constitution could make it secure: He thought 
the framers of the constitution had been given an example by former 
Chief Justices in India. In the Provinces in India for many years, he 
thought Lord Clydesmuir would. agree with him, the British Governors 
found that the judiciary was sometimes one of their chief stumbling 
blocks. He recalled that when the first Congress Ministry in Bombay, 
of which Mr. Munshi was a member, resigned in 1939 they left him as 
Governor to implement a measure of.Prohibition which they had just 
placed on the Statute Book. Time and again his disinterested and well- 
meant efforts to carry out that policy had been frustrated by decisions 
of the High Court. That showed the independence of the judiciary, and 
he believed that was a feature of the British connection with India which 
was enduring and of which one could feel proud. 

*He would like to add a word of two about Mr. Munshi personally. 
Since first meeting him in 1937 he had managed to maintain a friendship 
with him. It was a great pleasure to meet him for a few moments before 
his ’plane took him away that morning and to wish him the best of luck. 
Mr: Munshi had a hard task before him and he knew everyone in the 
Association hoped that he would carry out his task with great success. 


' THE STATES AND THE CENTRE 


` Sir COWASJI JEHANGIR said that he had known Mr. Munshi for 35 years 
and he could remember him in the Legislative Council of Bombay when: 
he first joined it. He had listened to the paper with great interest, and the. 
first thought which passed through his mind was what did Mr. Munshi 
think when he was.in the position of a:member of the Legislative 
Council, and afterwards when. he was a Minister and what he thought 
now. What he thought now was fairly clear from his paper. 

The question of provincial autonomy had been discussed all through 
the three Round Table Conferences. At the first Round Table Con- 
ference the delegates from india were convinced that the Provinces 
should have much more power, arid then came the question of federation. 
Nobody had thought of federation when they sailed from India. When 
it began to fructify the question of provincial autonomy became much 
more important. Perhaps it was a truism to say that any constitution 
depended upon the men who worked it: powers might be given to the 
centre, or to the states, but it.was no secret that a powerful minister ina - 
province, whatever was laid down in the Constitution, was capable of . 
defying the centre—it had already Happened: It was all very well to talk 
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about the powers of the centre and the powers of the states in ineo 
but what was the practice ? r 


The Chairman had mentioned prohibition, there was prohibition in 
Bombay to-day ; he also referred to the powers of the High Court and 
perhaps he would be surprised to hear that prohibition was being 
challenged in the High Court already, but the summer vacation had 
postponed the hearing. The Chief Justice of Bombay was prepared to 
£o on with the case but the Government refused ; they wanted time. 


Mr. Munshi in his paper had emphasised the powers of the centre, 
but in this instance of prohibition, was the centre prepared to concur in 
throwing away Rs. 17 crores a year in duties? If not, where was 
the power of the centre to prevent prohibition being adopted in Bombay ? 
Prohibition was the policy of Congress ; after all policies could be laid 
down but wise men had to consider the effects of these policies and the 
effect of this particular policy was to throw away Rs. 17 crores for a fad. 
The centre could do nothing. The Prime Minister of India addressed 
the Bombay Legislative Council last August and told them not to let 
theories run away with them, that finance was a very important matter for 
Governments to consider and he told them plainly that the Government 
of India would try to interfere. 


The speaker agreed that the centre should have substantial powers. 
There must be no differences of opinion with regard to finance or defence 
or foreign policy. Every state Government however strong they might 
be in advocating provincial autonomy—and Mr. Munshi had been 

.amongst them—should realise that the central Government must have the 
power to ensure unity throughout India on some matters. 

Take again, the sales tax. There was first a sales tax in one state, all 
states took it up and there was a different sales tax in each state. The 
Government tried to intervene with a view to making a uniform policy 
but they did not suceed. It was so in every part of the world : whatever 
the Constitution might be the states could defy the centre if they wished. 

One point on which there had been a change of opinion was with 
regard to the. power of the judiciary. It had not only been maintained 
but it had been enhanced and to-day the High Courts of the provinces 
were the guardians of the liberties of the people. Every day there were 
cases against the central Government, against the states, suggestitg, or 
trying to suggest, that the liberty of the subject had been jeopardised. 
-There must be a dozen such cases awaiting trial in Bombay, there were 
several in the Federal Court, and the question of prohibition was one 
of them. The liberty of the subject had been laid down in the con- 
stitution clearly and concisely and it would have to be carried out. 
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The high courts ànd the judiciary were the only continuing institutions 
in India which had been inherited from the British Government. India 
owed a deep debt of gratitude to those who framed the Constitution 
when they made the judiciary as strong as they could, strong enough to 
be able to defy the centre and the states for the protection of the liberty 
of the subject. 


The phrase *' the liberty of the subest " could be too wide, It might 


be said that a man or woman who desired to do so could throw an acid 
bomb at the police in order to vindicate the theory, or to vindicate a 


political doctrine. It had gone as far as that, but the judiciary could ` | 


step in and stop things going too far. As the relevant section of the 
Constitution was worded it might seem to be too wide, but the judiciary 
was the safeguard for differences of opinion between the states and the 
centre, between the subject and the state. Opinion would vary about 
provincial autonomy as long as governments lasted and would depend on 
which Government one served, the state or the centre. 


THE PRACTICE OF CONVENTION 


Mr. H. S: L. PoLAK said that he was not able to reply on behalf of Mr. 
Munshi, but he would offer a few. comments. If one looked at the 
world from a bird's eye view one saw how small it was, how rapidly it 
was being integrated and how inevitable it was that in order to take 
steps with comparable rapidity there must be a strong centre, where one 
was dealing with a population as varied or as vast as the Indian popula- 
tion. The Indian Government was attempting to advance the economic 


and social progress of that vast population as quickly as possible in. 


order to overcome the terrible drag of an increase of population which 
otherwise threatened to overwhelm the activities even of a strong central 


government. At the same time, even with a strong government there - 


. must be a rapidly developing sense of responsibility on the part of the 
parliamentary opposition, if the principles of democracy were to be 
observed. ` 2 

In addition, however powerful the central government, having regard 
to varieties of culture, of language, of tradition in different parts of 
India, it was inevitable for the central government to have constant 
contact with the unit governments, so that there was not the centrifugal 
tendency which Mr. Munshi had spoken of, but on the contrary willingly 
and not resentfully the state governments would be able to carry out a 
well-defined central policy. It also meant that the central government 


was not constantly trying to interfere by authoritarian methods (or: 


Oe) with what could be regarded as the local activities of state 
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‘village and town intercourse, there-would have to be considerable local ` 
activity which should not be interfered with, but which should ‘be 
stimulated and encouraged, particularly when one came to remember 
that for a very long time to come the economy of India would be based 
mainly upon agriculture and village industry. This was not the whole- 
story, but it would be for a long time to come a considerable part of the 
story of India, apart altogether from any menaces from outside and any 
intrigues within. Therefore, in practice, there must be a good balance, 
there must not only be a strong centre but also a willingness to co-operate 
with state administrations which had their own special functions. ' 

A practice called “ convention” had grown up in this country. He: 


thought that practice would’ be found to, be increasingly valuable in ` ` 


India, and as it grew so the fear ‘of interference would disappear. When. 
the President conferred with the Chief Justice of. the Supreme Court 
and, asked his advice, in all probability the practice would grow of taking 
that advice as a matter of.course, and it would throw a still greater 


. responsibility upon the Chief Justice of the Supreme. Court. 


The Right Hon. Lord CLYDESMUIR expressed the thanks of the meeting - 

to the author and to the reader of the paper. He said that he had the 
. pleasure of knowing Mr. Munshi when he was a Minister in the Govern- 
ment of Bombay during his Governorship. "Mr. Munshi's period’ as. 


. Home Minister was very bright. He was a man of many parts, and he ` 


often met him in connection with a. Research Institute which he founded 


'. and which was a credit to him. During the time the speaker was in Delhi 


"representing Lord Wavell, Mr. Munshi's powerful influence was all | 
"directed towards, a strong central government to hold the country: 
together. - Mrs. Munshi did.great work for the welfare of women and 
. childrén, she seemed to be tireless in this work, and all would wish them 

: both well. 
Sir Leste WILSON, who said that he was the third Bombay Governor 


. to be present, voiced the thanks of the meeting to the Chairman. 
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: PROJECTED INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT — ^ 


OF PAKISTAN - 


By HAMID ALI 
(DEPUTY TRADE DIRECTOR FOR PAKISTAN IN LONDON) 


. THE AREAS that constitute Pakistan ‘produce a number of valuable raw 


materials in abundance, but industrially- they are very backward. It 
is no exaggeration to say that the country depends almost entirely on 
imports for her requirements of manufactured articles, including machinery 


_ and consumer goods ; the only exceptions being cement, sports goods, 
' surgical instruments, handloom cloth, indigenous and shoes, and some. 


otherleather goods. She produces 70 per cent of the world's jute, yet she 
does not possess a single jute mill ; her production of cotton—and most 
of it is long staple cotton—accounts for 15 per cent of the world's supply, 
yet she can boast no more than a dozen or so small textile mills ! Her 
jute and cotton as' well as other products like hides and skins, bones, 
guts, oilseeds, gypsum, chromite and other mineral products, are exported, 
and she has to import jute bags, textiles, some leather goods, chemicals, 
and a variety of other consumer goods. If the Government of Pakistan 
allow this state of affairs to continue the country will remain a primary 
producer, and, as in all agricultural countries, the standard of living will 
normally remain very low. 

The total area of Pakistan is 360,780 square miles. Its two parts are 
separated from each other by 1,000 miles of Indian territory. The area . 
of West Pakistan is 306,860 square miles, and that of East Pakistan 
53,920 square miles. The population is estimated to be 80,260,000 : 
of whom 46,720,000 are in. East Pakistan and 33,540,000 in West 
Pakistan. In population Pakistan is the largest Muslim State and the 
fifth largest State in the world. The density in Eastern Pakistan is 870 
per square mile and in Western Pakistan 109 per square mile. The com- 
bined density is 222 per square mile. The percentage of urban population 
to the total population is East Pakistan 4.8, Western Pakistan 14.5, 
country as a whole 11.1. — These percentages indicate the importance of 
agriculture in the economy of the country, and the comparative lack of 
development of industries, especially in Eastern Pakistan. 


WIDE RANGE OF PHYSICAL FEATURES 


The physical features of Western and Eastern Pakistan are in marked , 
contrast. The former has in the north and west peaks rising up to 14,000 ` 
feet, and in the south the desert and plains of Sind and West Punjab. , 


- These plains are watered by five rivers with their extensive canal system. 
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l “Rainfall is: scanty and aie averaging. 9. 4 nax a year in 1 Kajachi iot 


26.8 inches in Lahore., The- temperature of the inland plains. varies 
between a maximum of 120 degrees in summer and a minimum of 28 
degrees i in winter nights. Eastern Pakistan on the other hand is largely 
a flat alluvial plain, through which the Ganges and Brahmaputra with 
their tributaries meander to the sea, covering the land with fertilizing 


` silt during the rains. It has a tropical monsoon climate. The rainfall 


varies from about 75 inches in Dacca to 160 inches in Sylhet, and the 
temperature from between 45 degrees in winter to 102 degrees in summer. 

. Conimunications are not adequate. There are two main railway 
systems : the North Western in the west, and the East Bengal in the east. 


‘On both railways, but-particularly on the latter, locomotives and coaches ` 


were subjected to exceptionally heavy wear during the war. The rolling 
stock is gradually being replaced, though deliveries locomotives 
from abroad have been slow. 

For strategic reasons, the metalled road system of Westen Pakistan 
has been better than that in many parts of India ; in spite of wear during 
wartime and use by refugee convoys immediately after partition, it 
provides useful links between the various Provinces in the west. There 


“are hardly any metalled roads in Eastern Pakistan, and it depends mainly 


on river transport. 

` The sea voyage from Karachi to Chittagong takes almost two weeks, 
contrásted with the seven to ten hours of the regular civil air service from 
Karachi to Dacca, Lahore, Rawalpindi, Peshawar and Quetta are also 


_ linked to Karachi and Dacca by two Pakistani airlines, namely, Orient 


Airways and Pakair, flying Dakota arid Convair aircraft. -Pakistan has | 
no international line. of her own; but most of the principal foreign airlines | 
pass through Karachi, which is one of the best and longest established 

aeroplane and seaplarie bases in Asia. 


k INDUSTRIAL POLICY 


Until her production of “oil and coal is considerably increased, Pakistan 
has to depend on the expansion of her water resources for power. A 
six-year development plan aims at trebling the existing supply of electrical 
power. 7 

The main products of Pakistan are jute, cotton, wool, hides and' skins, 
dried fruit, saltpetre, gypsum, chrome ore, rock salt, ‘all of- which are 


. exported to foreign countries. The nature of these products indicates 


that Pakistan is primarily an agricultural country, and the standard. of 
living is therefore not high. If it is to be raised—and the Government 
are pledged to raise it—it is essential to encourage the growth of suitable 
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industries. My Government have been giving earnest ‘consideration 
to this problem. 

On December 13, 1947, less than four months after partition, the Pakistan 
Industries Conference assembled in Karachi. It was attended by represent- 
atives of all the provinces and states of Pakistan, and concluded its task 
on December 17. After, the recommendations of this Conference had 
been examined, Government issued, in April, 1948, a statement of 
Industrial Policy. Some of i its main features are : 


Aims and Objects : 

An improvement in the standard of living of the people brought about by harnessing, 
to the maximum extent possible, the forces and treasures of nature in the service of 
the people by providing gainful and legitimate employment, and by assuring freedom 
from want, equality of opportunity, dignity of labour, and a more equitable 
distribution of wealth. 
Central Planning : . 

The Central Government, with the concurrence of Provincial Governments, assumes 
responsibility for the planning and development of 27 specified industries. The 
Provinces will be closely associated with the Centre in the task of planning, and, except 
in the case of industries owned by the Central Government, the implementation of the 
plans would be largely their responsibility. 


State Control : 

Government already own and manage communication and transport services, 
like ports, telegraphs, telephones, wireless, broadcasting, and railways. The question 
of nationalization of road, river and air transport will be examined in the course of 
time. For the present, Government propose that the following should be owned 
and operated by the State : 

(i) Arms and munitions of war ; (ii) Generation of hydro-electric power ; and (iii) 
Manufacture of railway wagons, telephones, telegraph and wireless apparatus. They 
have, however, reserved the right to take over or participate in any other industry 
vital to the security or economic well-being of the State. 


Assistance to Industry : : 


E 


Government will give all reasonable help for the establishment and development . 


'of private industry. With the development of power resources, transport services, 
and the ports of Karachi and Chittagong, conditions will become much more favour- 
able for industrialization. 


Subject to examination by a Tariff Board, claims for a reasonable measure of tariff. 


protection will be considered favourably. Government have also taken measures 
to afford relief'in taxation to new ipdustrial undertakings. 
Foreign Capital : 

Pakistan would welcome foreign capital seeking investment from a purely industrial 
and eeonomic objective and not claiming any special privileges, provided the participa- 
tion of Pakistan nationals is ensured in the services manning the industry, and facilities 
are given for training. - Where trading facilities only are desired by foreign firms, 
subsidiaries should be registered in Pakistan. 

Government consider that, in the national interest, nationals of Pakistan should 
ordinarily be given the option to subscribe at least 51 per cent of all classes of share 
capital and debentures in a number of main industries. 
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THE. REFUGEE PROBLEM 

The period during which this. policy was prepared was the most difficult 
in the history of Pakistan. Her civil and commercial services had been 
crippled by the exodus of. experienced Hindu staffs and businessmen. . 
The influx of more than six million refugees from India into West Pakistan 
brought the weakened administration face to face with colossal problems 
which would have tested severely the settled administrations of the more. 
advanced countries of the world. Imagine conditions in this country 


if, during the war, the entire population of Belgium had suddenly migrated 


to England, and, at the same time, more than 50 per cent of England’s 
trained civil staffs and the wealthier businessmen had decided to emigrate ! 
Although faced with such complete disorganization, and. with numerous _ 
intricate problems relating to the rehabilitation and resettlement of 
millions of refugees, Government kept the question of development 
under active consideration throughout. In fact, these difficulties and 
the need for finding employment for non-agriculturist refugees actually 
influenced Government in giving priority to development plans. 

Under the Development of Industries (Federal Control) Act, 1949, 


: the: development of 27 industries has become the direct responsibility 


of'the Central Government. 

The Regulation of Mines and Oilfelds and Mineral Development 
(Federal Control Act, 1948), brought mines and oilfields under central 
control. Two sets of rules have been prepared, one for the control and 


` regulation of production of petroleum, and the other for the control and 


development of óther minerals. 

The responsibility for development of industries under Federal control 
has been entrusted to the Department of Supply and Development. 
Non-official opinion is closely associated with the work through advisory 
committees set up to assist the Director-General for Development and the 


- directorates working under him in the Provinces, at Chittagong, and at 


Lahore. With the help of these committees, targets for 25 different 


industries have been fixed. 


The achievement of the target set for each industry is dependent on 
the speed with which (1) capital, and (2) trajned technicians can be found 
to run the industry. i 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF INVESTORS 


So far, the response from Pakistani investors has not been very en- 
couraging. The commercial community in the country are accustomed — 
to normal import and export trading which offers a quick return on 


- investments. Capital expenditure on the establishment of an industry 


necessarily involves a fairly long period of waiting before Proli start . 
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coming: in. The average Pakistani med with no experience of : : 
industrial enterprise, is naturally rather cautious.; and then again, he is Ba 


“not quite so well informed as an investor-in an ‘industrialized. country. - 

He, therefore, needs to be satisfied that investments in industrial under- : 
* takings can be as profitable as—in fact more profitable in the long run 
. than—investments in trade. Government havé decided that if the- 
requisite capital is not readily forthcoming in the case of industries whose - 
“ speedy development, i is in the national interest, they would be willing to 


. grant financial assistance to the promoters of that industry, Or in cases 


where. private enterprise is reluctant, even to initiate the industry as a 
state-owned venture. .The latter course will, of course, be adopted only ` 
. if all efforts to atttact indigenous or foreign capital fail, and even then 
. the enterprise. will be designed to-induce investment by practical demon-. 


., Stration. The jute. industry provides a°good illustration of the difficulty 


of inducing capital to shed its shyness. As far back: as February, 1949, 
“the target for the initial stage of development of this industry i in Pakistan | 
was fixed at three,mills, each. with 1,000 looms, but; in spite of Govern- 
ment’s efforts, investors did not come forward to finance the project. 





The result. was that Government decided to set up the-mills on their 7 


own account. ` This decision had the desired effect; and a Pakistani ` 
concern has come forward to participate in the scheme. Orders for 
' machinery for these three mills are expected to be placed i in thenear future. 


THE INDUSTRIAL FINANCE CORPORATION 


Other: idus which Government hone io help sponsor on the same 


grounds are paper mills, fertilizer and steel’ plants, rubber tyre and tube~ 
factories, heavy chemicals and heavy engineering and ship-building. 
The total.capital involved in these industries as well as the jute mills may i 


`. roughly be estimated at Rs. 350,000,000. The important task of sponsor- 
. ing these industries will bé the responsibility of the Industrial Development .' 
Corporation, a statutory body enjoying as large a measure of. autonomy - E 


as possible. The Corporation will work in conformity with the normal ` 
commercial and business practice and rules. The main object in view is ~. 
to stimulate private ‘enterprise ard the flow of capital into industrial ~ 


changels, and to ensure at the same time that slow response will not hold | 
. up the development of essential industries. Smaller industries can look 


for some measure of assistance from commercial banks, but this assistance 
is generally on a short-term basis. Government have, therefore, created 


. another Agency to meet the medium or long-term requirements of industry. 


An Industrial Finance Corporation has been set up with a capital of Rs. 
36; 000; 000. Government have contributed 61 per cent of the share _ 
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P ; capital aid the ide has been subscribed by institutional investors 


"+ like banks, insurance companies, etc. The Corporation is authorized | 
v LA to give financial assistance : i ` . eo 
a oe -  @& by guaranteeing loans wied by induvetiial concerns repayable FER 
ipe om -' 4. " within, a- period, not exceeding 20 years, and floated in the public 
ee de Hor us market; - 2 
et (ii) by underwriting the issue pr stocks, shares, bonds or “debentures ; i 

and 


(iii) by granting loans or subscribing to debentures of industrial concerns 
earns within a period not exceeding 20 years. 2 


The Cor poration will not grant or make tó any ndividusi concern any ` 
guarantee, loan or subscription to an extent.which in the aggregate exceed; 
Th per cent of the paid-up share capital of the Corporation except in fe 
individual cases where the limit may be relaxed for special-reasons by 
Government on the recommendation of the Corporation. Even in such 
cases the amount of loan shall not exceed R$. 3,000,000. 

25 M Mention must also be made here of the direct assistance given "by 
Ao a Góvérnments, both Central and Provincial, to industries in the country. 

$ In the absence of a specialized agency for financing industrial development, 
Government felt compelled in the interest of the country to make advances ` 
against assets to certain important industrial units in Pakistan. The - 
sugar industry in N.W.F.P., the machine tool industry in West Punjab,’ 
. and the cement industry in East Bengal have been the recipients of direct 
financial ‘assistance from the Centre. Apart from loans and ‘advances, 
it is open to. Government to participate directly by taking anaes J in in- 
_ dustrial concerns. l 











fune U E ' NON-DEVALUATION POLICY 

Fortunately, Pakistan’s financial position is sound. Since her creation, 
: all the three budgets have been surplus, and the country has enjoyed a 
4. -_ + favourable balance of trade with most countries. , This favourable situa- .' 
tion enabled the Pakistan Government to take a decision which is of 
L5. ` immense value to her nascent industries—fhe decision not to devalue the 








za of'concern.and resentment in certain quarters. India expressed her 
Dn .  , Tesentment by suspending all trade relations with Pakistan. But as the 
- : | ' decision was based on purely economic: grounds, and was in her best 
p M interests, her Government rightly refused to be coerced into reversing it 
es -in ‘the: face of unjust pressure in the political as well as the economic . 
z5 ‘field, Trade with India was very important to Pakistan—it accounted 
Dt for-about 50 per cent of her total foreign tradé—but financial freedoin i is 
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Pakistan rupee. The decision caused*universal surprise and a great deal... 





-the right to dictate to another -what should be.the value of her currency. 


.-For instance, it is unthinkable that the United Kingdom would: have. 


devalued the.pound sterling just to oblige a friendly neighbour, even if: 


. . She had had three consecutive surplus budgets and a favoürable balance 


- of trade with most countries, and theré was no room for appreciable. 
expansion in:her export trade. The fact that the Pakistan rupee has 
stood the test of trade and that the country has survived the economic 
boycott by India is sufficient proof of the wisdom of this decision. , Its 


_ beneficial effects are being felt already : inflationdry tendencies, particularly - 


in East Pakistan, have been halted, and the cost-of-living index shows 
_adownward trend. The value of indirect assistance which new industries ` 
have received as the result of non-devaluation is considerable. Machinery 
and‘ capital equipment imported by Pakistani industrialists from the 
United Kingdom and. other countries which have devalued their currency, 


hds become-much cheaper. This is a very welcome development from , " 
^ ‘the point. of view of-Pakistan as well as of those countries, themselves. 


` The lowering of cost on the one hand is.an additional inducement to 
- investors, and will, therefore, speed up industrialization, and on the other, 
it enables the devaluing country to expand her exports. . 

When one examines the measures taken by the Pakistan Government : 

. £o assist in the financing of new industrial ventures, it is necessary to 
' -bear in mind the fact that the expenditure which the country has had to. 
` incut on defence has been particularly heavy. The revised estimates 
"for 1949-50 showed | an.expenditure of Rs. 509,000,000 on defence out | 
_ of the total figure of Rs. 1,136,500,000 for that year. The budget estimates 


. for 1950-51 include a provision of Rs. 500,000,000 on account of defence. 


services out of the total figure of Rs. 1,155,400 for this financial year. 
1f events in years to come permit substantiàl curtailment of defence 


.'" expenditure, a large: surplus will result which could be set aside for in- . 
` -dustrial development and’ other nation-building activities: Apart from . 
the industries which. are now centrally: controlled, cottage industries, ` 


` particularly those engaged in the production of handloom cloth, carpets; 

| shoes and other consumer gaods, as well as agriculture, are then bound ` 

. to benefit. :In a couritry in which more than 85 per cent ofthe population 

depends on agriculture and lives in small villages, the development of 

- cottage industries and improvement of methods of farming and marketing 
are of, primary importance. ‘ 


TECHNICAL PERSONNEL AND POWER. 


After finance, the most important single factor governing growth: of : 


industry i is the: ery of trained inc: Personnel: There is no 
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just as Japoni if riot more 80, as political fre&dom. No countty Gas d 


`. skilled technicians from’ foreign countriés., 
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dearth ‘of redia maapower. in Pakistan: ‘But. others: is a debile E 


shortage of experienced engineers: aswell as of: thé lówer grade technicians 
holding certificates of competency, - ` Facilities fot training in the country 
are inadequate. Theré are-only 41 téclínical: Anstitutions in the whole 
country, capable of training 4 total of 3 5782 G A68). -intechnical trades and 
1,326 for vocational purposes):in Jess-thain’ a-year.: -GOvernment is taking 
measures to improve thesé facilities; atid’ are;also obtaining facilities for 
the training of Pakistani techricians: abroad. Méariwhile, the immediate 
requirements of various industries’ are "being: met; yt the employment .of 








Mention may alsó be ade. of tlie “facilities which’ a are being offered to 


l under-developed countries, such as Pakistan; by-the United Nations and 


itsagencies. Two Officers, one: from the déveloprnent wing of the Depart- 
ment of Supply and- "Development, and another from the Coal Com- 
missioner's Office, have already béen selected’ by the United Nations for 


training: in lines of “.co-ordinated development of resources" ‘ahd 


“ scientific exploitation of minerals.” Xespectively. ‘There is every iridica-- 
tion that these facilities ali become available in increasing measure as 
time passes. 

The third factor vital to the Eos of industry i is the development of 
power. - The Government of Pakistan-have been giving earnest considera- 
tion to this problem. The power resources of the country have been 
surveyed. The total existing capacity: of power houses in Pakistan is ` 
69,074 kws. The total capacity under development, comprising schemes 
now under way, is over 77,000 kws. 

Besides this there are a number of major development schemes | which 
are expected to be completed within the next five years or so. When: 
those schemes are in operation, the power ‘available ‘will be in the region 
of 200,000 kw, |. - 

The control, regulation, did utilization of the -water and power resources 


.of Pakistan is the responsibility of the Central Engineering Authority. 


This authority is assisted by Messrs. Merz, Rendel, Vatten (Pakistan), 
a combine of three firms. of consulting engineers of international repute, 
namely :—Messrs: Merz McLellan of London, Messrs. Rendel Palmer 
and Tritton, also of. London, arid Messrs. Vattenbyggnadsbyran of 
Stockholm, Sweden. ° 
Pakistan is rich in its water-power resources, At a rough estimate, 
the country’s power potential may be taken at 5 to 6 million kws. To 
determine how much of it should be taken up for development in the next 


' ten years; it is necessary to draw up an over-all development plan based 


on a load survey of the entire country ` and taking into consideration 
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the experience so far gained of the trend of industrial development. 
The Central Engineering ‘Authority and the 'M.R.V.(P) are carrying 
out an intensive load survey of the. wliole of Pakistan and are preparing 
an ovér-all plan for the country-widé iratismission of electrical energy 
from the projected. generating stations by. means, of suitable electric grids. 


HOPES: FOR, THE. HOMELAND 


I think it will be fair to 'conclüde ‘that -the Pakistan Government’s 
proposals for development embrace industries. ‘Which are essential to 
the economic well- being of thé country, and ‘that;:in spite of the limitations 
imposed by immediate requirements—inferpal. and external—their 
-approach to the problems confronting them is courageous, .and realistic. 
If we keep in view the fact that the objectives of these proposals are the 
improvement of the standard of living of eiglity million inhabitants of 
an undeveloped country, and. to ensure the safety-ànd economic well- 
being of their homeland, it will be easy to understand the anxiety of the 
Government of Pakistan to hasten development. One out of every ten 
persons—men, women and children—in Pakistan is a refugee, who has 
paid very heavily for freedom—loss of all his precious belongings, friends 
and relatives separated, maimed or killed, or perhaps, worse still, just 
missing, with the grim possibility of a fate worse than death. These 
untold sufferings were endured for an ideal—for a homeland which he 
could call his own, in which he would be free to live according to his own 
traditions, customs and ideals, and in which he will have equal oppor- 
tunity for making a useful contribution in the service of his country. 
The people in the land of his adoption, who witnessed his suffering 
have had their share of misfortunes and have willingly made tremendous 
sacrifices so that this land of Pakistan may survive the hazards that have 
threatened her very existence, and should flourish. Together they have 
weathered the worst phase of the storm : They possess energy and the will 
to succeed : a bounteous Nature has blessed their land with abundant 
foodstuffs and raw materials. Success is by no means round the corner ; 
in fact there is a great deal of hard work ahead of them. But given the 
. co-operation of the more fortynate nations of goodwill, the courage and 
unlimited goodwill of the average Pakistani himself should enable him 
to usher in an era of industrialization, and the prosperity that goes with 
it, in the not too distant future. Let us wish him good luck and godspeed. 
, The foregoing paper was edd at a joint meeting with the Royal . 
Society of Arts held at its Rooms on Thursday, April 13, 1950. 
Mr. S. M. Burke, Counsellor to the High Commissioner for Pakistan, 

was in the Chair. 
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At the conclusion of the decure, Y: s a" qM 


` The CHAIRMAN said that on the previous evening he NENEI his copy 
of Dawn by air, and found three items, „Which were relevant to the subject 
before them. " 


One of the four Bills, which were introtinced in the Pakistan Constitueti: 
Assembly on the 4th April, was designed to establish tlie Pakistan 
Industrial Development Corporation. ` ; 

The authorised share capital would be Rs. 1 crore, divided into one 
hundred fully-paid-up shares of Rs. 1 lakh each, of which 25 will be 
: issued in the first instance and the remaining may be issued froni time 
to time by the Corporation. à 


Under the Bill, the capital of the Corporation may be increased with — ^ 


the previous sanction of the Government. 

The general direction and administration of the Corporation and, its 
affairs will vest in a Board consisting of five directors to be appointed 
by the Central Government, to function under a Chairman. The 
Corporation will have its head office in Karachi, and will soon establish 
another office in East Pakistan. The Corporation may issue the capital 
required by the companies for public subscriptions, and if any portion 
thereof remains unsubscribed for a period of four months from the 
date of.issue, that portion will be subscribed for by the Corporation 
- on behalf.of the Central Government. An important provision of the 
Bill relates to the authority of the Corporation to borrow in foreign 
currency after the approval of the Government from the International 
Bank of Reconstruction and Development or otherwise. 

The schedule to. the Bill, containing the names of six vital industries, 
is liable to modification by the Central Government. 

The second news item related to communications, and, ran as follows E 
“ East and West Pakistan will be connected soon by’a regular. steamer 
- service between Chittagong and Karachi. This was announced in 
Parliament on April 4th by the Commerce Minister, Mr. Fazur Rahman.” 

The third item of news related to a scheme | id a mercantile marine. 
- academy : 

“ The Governnient of Pakistan have prepared a scheme for. the estab- 
lishment of a mercantile marine academy for training of officers "for the 
: Merchant Navy. The scheme would involve capital expenditure of. 
approximately Rs. 30 lakhs, spread over three years, and a recurring 
expenditure of Rs. 390,000 per annum for training of 120 cadets. The 
implementation of the scheme had been postponed for the present for 
financial reasons.' 
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L IMPRESSIONS OF A RECENT VISIT 


Sir WILLIAM BARTON said :- What impressed me more haa anything 
else in my recent visit to Pakistan ‘was the success of her statesmen and 


. people in laying-the foundations of a great and new State. Consider 
the position on 15th August, ‘1947. >There was no capital city, no central 


government. The two wings of the country were separated by a thousand 
miles of India.. There was practically no army. The five provinces— 
Baluchistan, the North-West Frontier, Sind, the Punjab and East Bengal— 
differed in many respects, in race, language, historical bacKground, and to 
some extent in culture. The difficulties and complications were enough 


'to appal the stoutest heart. Inspired leadership and patriotism, and the 


extraordinary cohesive force of Islam, made it possible for them to meet 
the difficulties and dangers which they were up against. 


I think Pakistan has felt that if she is to play the part that she should - 


- play in the Commonwealth and in international politics in’ the world 


context to-day, she must develop her military potential. She has millions 
of some of the finest fighting men in Asia, but that is not enough ; in this 
mechanised, age in which we live, the defence forces of a country must 
have behind them a'developed modern industry. Well, as you know 


: from what Mr. Hamid Ali has told you, such a thing did not exist. The 


partition gave very little of the kind to Pakistan. Practically, all the 


. mechanised industries, including the ordnance factories, in the sub- 


continent went to India. 

Pakistan has inany difficulties before her in this policy of developing 
industries. She has very litle coaling of any consequence. ‘She produces 
something like 10 per cent of the oil she requires. The main thing is to 


. develop industrial power, and, as Mr. Hamid Ali^has told you, she ' 
' proposes to. develop. electricity on a very large scale in order to meet the 


deficiency. We were told, when we,were out there, that the Pakistan 


-Government had adopted. a-bold policy of developing power straight 


away without waiting for industry to grow up to take it. The idea is to 
produce power, and that industry will very soon appear. on the scene 
to utilise it ;; and, as Mr. Hamid Ali has told you, industries will be 
developed and placed on a sound footing while power is being produced. 


Pakistan has one very great advantage as compared with her neighbour - 


Dominion, that is she produces all the food she requires, and generally 


has a surplus left over which, until this recent disputé, used to go to India: 
Mr. Hamid Ali.has told you she has most of the jute of the world, she 
produces first-class cotton ; she produces tea, rice and other things, with 
the result that she has a favourable trade balance of something like 
thirty millions a year, which of course is of very great importance. 
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A` BALANCE BETWEEN TOWN AND COUNTRY 
One hopes that, in their anxiety to develop industry.as rapidly as 


' possible, the Pakistan Government will not lose sight of the, fact that 
` > it is absolutely necessary to maintain a‘ balance between agriculture and 


industry, between the town and the countryside. There are wonderful 
possibilities of development of agriculture in: Pakistan, especially in 
irrigation. There is one big scheme developing now at Kotri below the 
Sukkur Barrage, which will not only develop power and take it into 
Karachi, but it will irrigate something like three million. acres. of land. 


There are other possibilities too, especially in Sind and. in the Punjab.. 


I might mention here that, as things are now, it is the experts’ opinion . 
that only 10 per cent of the waters of the rivers of Kashmir which flow 
through the West Punjab is being utilised for irrigation. Most of: what 
is not used goes down in floods into the sea. To utilise some of it, 


' reservoirs would have to be built in the Kashmir hills, and here again, <- 
quoting expert opinion, I believe, if the level of Wular Lake were raised `: 


about a couple of feet' or even less, millions more acres could. be developed 
in the Punjab. If schemes of that kind were adopted in conjunction with 
India—and we hope that will be possible soon—most, I should think, 
of the Thar Desert in West Rajputana could be brought under the plough. 


THE STANDARD OF LIVING 


From what we have heard this afternoon, one realises that the main.. 
objectives of the Pakistan Government in its economic policy are, one, 


. to make the full development of. the military potential possible, and two, 


to raise the standard of living. With a population of eighty millions, I 
suppose the working population must be between twenty-five and thirty 


' millions. Well, 80- per cent of them are working on the land, and a very 


large proportion of that number is only employed part time, as most of 
you know. The problem is to find work for the people who only work 


"part time. Even if you develop your industries to the greatest possible 


extent in the next ten years in Pakistan, I do not think you could ‘employ 
a couple of million men from the villages. -So the Pakistan Government 
has very wisely adopted the policy of developing cottage industries. 
There are a good many already, and the idea is to put a network of 
power over all the Provinces ; the power to be taken into the villages 
and: utilised in developing cottage industries, spinning and weaving, 
tanning, and things of.that kind. Also the scheme is to link up light i 
engineering industries with the industries in the-towns. That is a prin- 


- ciple that has been followed very successfully in Japan and I understand’ 
‘that the Pakistan Government is considering the possibility of sending 


out a mission to Japan to study that particular problem. 
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So far, as Mr. Hamid Ali has told us, no very great progress has been 
. made in developing industries, largely due to the unfortunate quarrel - 
-between the two countries over Kashmir. Both of them are arming 
. against each other, and, as you know, Pakistan is spending something 


: - like 70 per cent of her central budget on armaments. As long as that 


goes on, there cannot be very much progress, and we all must hope 

. desperately that this question will very soon be settled. Pakistan will 

not be able tó develop her industries unaided, she will have to look to 

the West for help, and I am quite sure she would prefer that Britain. 
should play a leading part in helping her to develop her industries, 

expecially hydro-electric power. 

I am afraid Pakistan feels that we have not done as much as we ought 
to have done to-help her so far, neither in the political field nor in industry. 
One hopes that the British Trade Commission, led by Lord Burghley, 
which has recently-been touring Pakistan, will have helped to dissipate 
' that idea, which certainly is not well-founded. We may not have done 
as much as we might have done, but I am sure the feeling of Britain for 
Pakistan is everything that Pakistan would wish. The melancholy fact 
is that the West will not venture a large investment of capital, nor will it 
dissipate its energies in helping on Pakistan enterprise, so long “as the 
dark shadow of war lies on the land. What the two Dominions really 
want is to get together. Their economic system is complementary, and 
until they really combine I do not think either will flourish to any very 
great extent. 

What one really hopes is that British industrialists will go out when 
the time comes to help Pakistan, and I need hardly say that a powerful 
Pakistan, both militarily and in the economic field, would be of immense 
value to the British Empire, and would add enormously to its prestige 
and its influence in international politics. 


MR. HAMID ALI’S REPLY 


In reply to a question, the Lecturer said that the indigo plant did not 
grow in great abundance in Pakistan. It was mostly in India, though 
Pakistan had a small quantity. He thanked Sir William Barton for 
what he said, and continued: I only wish to add an assurance that the 
Pakistan Government does realise that there is an immense amount of . 
.goodwill in Britain for development in Pakistan, and there has been 
evidence of that, even in the industrial field. Organisations like Imperial 
Chemical Industries, the Imperial Tobacco Company, and Metal Box 
Company, have already gone into the country and ‘set up their own 
. subsidiary factories. This is an indication that the British businessman 
or industrialist now considers Pakistan to be a good risk. , 
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^I found that in 1947, immediately’ after-partition, and early in 1948, 

there was much reluctance to have ‘business relations.. British busi- 
ness would come in and say : “ You see, we've been dealing with stich-. 
and-such a firm, and as they have migrated from Pakistan, we would 
like to: wait and see how things go before we go any further." That 
tendency was also-there among the industrialists,-and one cannot really 
blame them for being cautious when conditions were unsettled. Even 
now, as Sir William mentioned, this cloud of trouble over Kashmir has 


‘probably deterred some investors. . 


Last week I had an interesting visitor. He had put four units for 
manufacturing a certain variety of textiles in a country near England, but 
he found that his products could not be exported at an economic level. 
So he moved two units into England, and he now wants to move the other 


- two to Pakistan. That rather surprised me, because normally investors 


come and ask : * What are things like in Pakistan? Would it be economic 


. to mové a factory there?" But instead he said : “I want to move«my. 


factory to Pakistan."' I became curious about what led him to that 


. definite decision, so I asked him. Strangely enough, he replied : “ You 


see, I am not a very big industrialist, I have reasonably good means, 
but compared with people like I.C.I. my production is very modest, so 
when I see people like that going into a country, to me that country is a 
good risk, and I will go without hesitation.” That attitude is very ` 
healthy, and I think example more than anything else will lead indus- 
trialists from foreign countries to move into Pakistan. . 

"When à próducer is making cloth for which he uses Pakistan cotton, 


. and he has to export it to Pakistan in competition with the products of, 
say, Italy or France or Holland, ke will naturally stand to benefit if he. . : 


manufactures the cloth inside the country. He has the advantage of 
cheaper labour and lower costs of transport, and he naturally is in a 
better position to compete with foreign imports into Pakistan. "Pakistan 
does not produce much in the way of consumer goods, and has ofa 
necessity to import those goods. It is in the interest of .industrialists, 
both from my own country and from the United Kingdom, or otlier 
countries, if they wish to capture that mgrket, to try and be there first. 
Once some industrialists establish themselves, and the Pakistan Govern- 
ment feel that the extent of development in the country has reached the 
limit which they had set themselves, it will not be easy for another foreign . 
industrialist to-establish himself. Apart from anything else, competition 
would probably be severer than it is at present. 

` Sir JOHN WOODHEAD voiced the thanks of the meeting to Mr. Burke 
for presiding. 
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E INDIA 4 AND’ THE PRIVY COUNCIL 
THE LAST APPEAL = ^ 


|: By J. P. EDDY, Kc: 


“A: HISTORIC ‘Mik between India and this cond was severed on . 
December 15, 1949, when His Majesty’s Privy Council completed the 
hearing of the last ‘Indian appeal. Thus an- association in the judicial . 
field which had lasted for over.two centuries came to an end. ` - 

It is illuminating to look back through the pages of India's eventful 

.. .Story to see. how the right of. appeal to'the Privy Council originated, and 
" how it.was developed. We must go back to the twelfth century, to the . 
Curia Regis, if we are to see how. the exercise of judicial power by the 

' King in Council began. In the sixteenth century there was an Order in 

‘Council regulating appeals from the Channel Islands. But the first 


Br slender link between the Privy Council and India is to be foundi in the 


l seventeenth century. : 

` It was, indèed, in 1667 thai a committee of the Privy Council was set 
‘up called “ The Committee for the Business of Trade.” There is no trace 
of any provision that persons with judicial experience should sit on that: 


- committee, and, having regard to the purpose with which it was formed, it +, M 
. may be assumed that it was often composed of laymen. Yet that com: 


‘mittee was charged with the task of entertaining appeals from foreign 

; plantations, as they were called. In this description the East India Com- _` 

pàny's possessions"were apparently : included, but to what extent, if at all, > 
.. Indians availed themselves of the right of appeal is not recorded. 


BRITISH JUSTICE IN INDIA ; 


^ But early i in the EE cèntury there were signs of the ‘beginning of . 


e British justice in India. In 1726, by a Charter of George T,.courts were 


.. Set up at.thé three settlements at Madras, at Bombay, and in Bengal. It is 
. a noteworthy fact that, with the establishment of these courts, there was 
introduced into -India, so far as applicable to the circumstances of the ` 


- country, the English common and statute law. This may.be regarded. ` B^ 


“as a landmark in the story pr the British connection with India. . 


THE. FIRST RECORDED APPEAL ` 


E? is 5 posible. that DAS began to- come Bon India to the Privy =e 


| E Council, if not before, soon after the Charter of cee I. But the earliest. . i 
is o . O J05 | 

















record “Which the Privy Council "has óf àn. Indian appeal shows that the ~ 


petition was presented in the year 1791. It was the case of Dorabjee 
Furdonjee, inhabitant of Bombay, who was the appellant, and Harridass 
Nagundass, of the same city, the respondent. The suit out of which the 
appeal came was brought by the appellant in the Mayor’s Court-of 
Bombay on a bond, and a decree was pronounced in his favour in 1788. 


^. His adversary appealed to the Court of Appeals at Bombay, and they 


reversed the decree of the Mayor’s Court—hence the appeal to the Privy 
Council. .It is of interest to note that the petition—a long, detailed docu- 
ment—contains this Passage : 


“The nature and extent of engagements between natives of India can only be under- 
. stood by evidence either of the general understanding of the natives with regard to such 
engagements, or by evidence of the particular intent of the parties at the time of entering 
into them;. their instruments cannot be construed according to the legal operation of 
analogous instruments in England, or according to the strict legal import which the 
terms in which. they are conceived might bear according to English law.” 


f "TO BE HEARD AT THE COCKPIT”. 


H 


The petition shows that the appeal was “to be heard before His ` 


Majesty's Privy Council at the Cockpit, Whitehall ". According to a 


note in * London Past and Present " by Wheatley and Cunningham, the 
Cockpit was a portion of Henry VIIT's palace, much as a billiard room 
would be at the present day. It looked upon St. James's Palace. Malorie 
says, “ Neither Elizabeth, nor James I, nor Charles I, I believe, ever went 
.to the public fheatre, but they frequently ordered plays to be performed 
at Court, which were represented in the royal theatre called the Cockpit." 


^ ‘Philip Herbert, Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, had his lodgings at^ ” 
the. Cockpit in 1649, and from one of his windows saw Charles I.pass . 


. from St. Jaines’s to the scaffold. Oliver Cromwell seems to.have been his 
successor. When Whitehall was burned down in 1697, the Cockpit 


escaped, and was used às a court for the Committee of the Privy Council.. 


‘When in 1761 Lord Bute was appointed Prime Minister, he held his public 
levees at the Cockpit, and his example was followed by the Duke of 
` Grafton and Lord North. Treasury minutes bore its name at their head, 
and the semi-official letters of ministers were dated from it. It represented 
very much what Downing Street has done in our time, and afforded a 
constant-subject of joking to wits and caricaturists. > 
What may be regarded as the statutory link between India and the Privy 
Council was created in-1773; In that year there was passed the Regulating 
Act, Act I3 Geo. III c. 63. That Act has been described as the first ex- 
periment at establishing a British Government in India. Amongst other 
things, it gave power by Charter to set upaSupreme Courtat Fort William, 
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and to provide for an appeal from any judgment or determination of that 
Court to His Majesty in Council. The right of appeal was to be “ within . 
such time, in such.manner, and in such cases, and on such security as His 
Majesty in the said Charter shall judge proper and reasonable to be 
appointed and prescribed." 

The Charter was granted in 1774, and it contained rules regulating the 
right of appeal to the Privy Council. Similar rules were issued in the 
Madras and Bombay Charters which were uU in 1797 by the 
Statute 37 Geo. III, c.142. 


LORD BROUGHAM'S FAMOUS SPEECH 


All this elaborate machinery enabling aggrieved litigants in India to 
submit their humble petitions to the Privy Council was no doubt 
admirable. But “The Committee for the Business of Trade” still sat 
in the seats of justice at Westminster. It was this state of things which, 
among other matters, aroused the indignation of Mr. (afterwards Lord) 
Brougham, in his famous speech in the House of Commons in 1828 on 
Law Reform. In those days the Privy Council sat on an average about 
nine days a year—a tribunal made up for the most part of laymen hearing 
appeals from laymen. Said Mr. Brougham— 


“ That the sentences in the colonies could oftentimes be found ill-digested, or hasty, 
or ignorant can ‘be no matter of astonishment, when we find a bold lieutenant-general 
Lord Chancellor in one court, and an enterprising captain President in another, and a 
worthy major officiating as Judge-Advocaté in a third. In many of these cases a 
gallant and unlearned Lord Chanceller has decided, in the court below, points of the 
greatest legal nicety, and the Judges of Appeal, who are to set him tight here, are 
chosen without much more regard to legal aptitude; for you are not to suppose that the 
business of these nine days upon which they sit is all transacted before lawyers; one 
lawyer there may be, but the rest are laymen.... The Master of the Rolls alone is 
always to be seen there of the lawyers. ... Such, Sir, is the constitution of that awful 
Privy Council which sits at Westminster, making up for its distance from the suitors by 
the regularity of its sittings, and for its ignorance of local laws and usages by the extent 
and variety of its general law learning; this 1s the court which determines, without appeal, 
and in a manner the most summary that can be conceived in this country, all those 
most important matters which come before it’ 


THE JUDPCIAL COMMITTEE: 


Lord Brougham’s protest against laymen hearing appeals led to the 
passing, in 1833, of the Statute 3 and 4 Will. IV, c. 41, which provided for 
the better administration of justice in His Majesty's Privy Council. That 
Act constituted the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council as we have 
come to know it. By it, and amending acts, such as the Judicial Com- ` 
mittee Act, 1844, the classes of persons who might sit were prescribed. 
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wa / ' * Those who come,” said Lord Haldane, in an address to the Cambridge. 

*5.'. . University Law Society in 1921, “ are carefully invited and are there by 

= ‘royal authority and the joint advice of the President of the Council and 

y ' the Lord Chancellor.” 

The Lord President: of the Council is technically the head of the 
AR Judicial Committee. He is usually not a lawyer, and takes no part in 
oT the ordinary business of the Committee. It may indeed be said that he 
"E delegates to the Lord Chancellor the duty of constituting the Committee 
fie for the hearing of appeals. In practice, the regular members of the Board 
2 have been the Lord Chancellor, the Lords of Appeal in Ordinary, and 
T E two judges appointed for their experience in Indian cases under the 
Hates Appellate Jurisdiction Act of 1929. 

m | wt ' Jn 1921 Lord Haldane could proudly claim that the J udicial Committee 
sat as an Imperial Court which represented the Empire and not any par- 
ticular part of it. That claim now requires revision, in view particularly 

.of the cessation of appeals from India. But in 1926 the then Lord 

ae Chancellor, Lord Cave (in the case of Nadan v. The King, 1926, Appeal 

Lr LR Cases, 482), was able thus to describe the right of appeal to the. Puy 





ys Council : 

EN 2 “ The practice of invoking the exercise of the Royal Prerogative by way of appeal from 

Daraa A any court in His Majesty’s Dominions has long obtained throughout the British Empire. 
jc : In its origin such an application may have been no more that a petitory appeal to the 


Sovereign, as the fountain of justice for protection against, an unjust administration of 
- thelaw; but, if so, the practice has long since ripened into a privilege belonging to every 
subject of the King. In the United Kingdom the appeal was made to the King in 
Parliament, and was the foundation of the appellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords; 
but in His Majesty's Dominions beyond the seas the method of appeal to the King in 
" Council has prevailed, and is open to all the King's subjects in those Dominions. The 
Ur right extends (apart from legislation) to judgments in criminal as well as in civil cases." 


SOME ILLUSTRIOUS NAMES 


It cannot be doubted that from a body that merited the taunts of Lord 
PN Brougham, the Privy Council was transformed by the Act of 1833 into 
VEM a great Imperial court of unimpeachable authority. . Lord Brougham 
himself delivered one of the earliest judgments of the Judicial Committee. 
It dealt with the right of aliens to hold lands in Calcutta. The pages of 
* Moore's Privy Council Cases "—which* began in 1836—are adorned 
$ with other illustrious names such as Lord Eldon, Lord Lyndhurst and 
j © : Baron Parke; and since 1873 the Law Reports, Indian Appealse have 
uto 7 borne witness to the work of such distinguished lawyers as Lords ‘Her- 
`. °. Schell, Dunedin, Watson, Parker, Phillimore, Sumner, Atkin, Thankerton 

` and Russell of Killowen. Among present-day members of the Board, 
' Lords Porter, Simonds and Morton of Henryton, will be remembered for ` 
the contributions they made in the decision of Indian appeals. There was 
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also Sir George Rankin, who, as a former Chief Justice of the Calcutta 
High Court, added immeasurable strength to the Judicial Committee by 
his exceptional knowledge of Indian law and procedure, of the peoples of 
India, and the conditions existing in the sub-continent, particularly in 
Bengal. On his death his place was filled by Sir John Beaumont, à much 
respected. former Chief Justice of Bombay and. one who is well known to 
members of this Association. 


. Distinguished Indian lawyers who served the Board well included Syed 
Ameer Ali, Sir Dinshah Mulla, Mr. Jayakar and Sir Madhavan Nair, who 
was a colleague of mine on the Madras High Court Bench. Syed Ameer 
Ali was the first Indian judge to sit on the Board. He was made a Privy 
Councillor. as far back as 1909—twenty years before the passing of the 
Appellate Jurisdiction Act. He had been a Judge of the Calcutta High 
Court, and for some years before he sat on the Board he had been 
resident in England. He was the author of several standard works, in- 
cluding two volumes on Mohammedan Law. Sir Dinshah Mulla also 
brought great learning to his work on the Board, and his books on Hindu 
and Mohammedan Law and the. Code of Civil Procedure are-well known 
to practitioners and students alike. 

Many of the judges who sat on the Judicial Committee could have 
had little, if any, acquaintance with India. Yet, by their wide knowledge . 
of law and their real insight into the issues which they had to decide, they 
illumined -manifold problems which had puzzled Indian Courts in rela- 
tion to Hindu law—problems respecting the Mitakshara and the Dayab- 
haya systems of inheritance, the property of persons constituting a joint 
Hindu family, partition and its effects, benami transactions, bequests to 
idols, proceedings in execution and many others. Likewise they threw 
new light on matters relating to the operation of Mohammedan Law in 
India. The result has been that they have created a great body of case 
law which not only has won the profound respect of Indian lawyers but 
which, one cannot doubt, will be a sure guide for Indian courts for many 
years to come. 

As is well known, the Judicial Committee sit in two rooms at the 
Downing Street end of the Treasury Building which lies on the west side 
of Whitehall. In 1929 a woman journalist described the larger room as 
a “pleasant-looking room,” the size of a largish dining-room in a 
country house, and having the same smell of leather, English gentlemen, 
: and old, old dust.” I should prefer to describe it as a spacious, oak- 
panelled, room; a room which has been a suitable setting for many a : 
historic scene; a room in which judges, shorn of all the trappings of ' 
judicial er they sit-as a Committee of Privy Councillors—bring 
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‘to their tasks, coürtesy, patience ana: understanding; a room in which 
` Justice manifestly seems to be done. -- 


Formerly the judges sat at the sides of an oblong aean dog the 
Bar but facing each other. At the top ‘end there was a vacant place 
which was theoretically for the King. Nowadays the judges sit at a table 
ini shape like a horse-shoe and face the Bar-—like any other tribunal. No 
place is now reserved for the King. None the less, the decision of every 
appeal is made by His Majesty in Council. The judgment of the Judicial 
Committee is only advice to His Majesty. On the basis of the advice - 
tendered, a Draft Order in Council is prepared, and at a meeting of the 
Privy Council itself, usually in Buckingham Palace, it receives His 
Majesty's approval. x 


TWO RULES OF PRACTICE 


Two important rules of practice which have guided the Judicial Com- 


` mittee may be referred to. The first is that though, as Lord Cave poitited 


out, His Majesty's prerogative extends to criminal as well as to civil cases, 


- the Judicial. Committee have refused to act as a mere Court of Criminal 


Appeal. In a criminal case, His Majesty is advised to interfere only if it 
satisfies what is known as the rule in Dillett’s case (1887, 12 Appeal Cases, 
459). There Lord Watson said that “ the rule has been repeatedly laid 


` down, and has been invariably followed, that Her Majesty will not review 


-or interfere with the course of criminal proceedings unless it is shown, that ` 


by a disregard of the forms of legal process, or.by some violation of the 


. principle of natural justice, or otherwise, substantial and grave injustice 


has been done." 


Tbe other rule of practice is that the Board will not disturb concurrent -: 


findings of fact of two courts. In order to obviate the practice there must 
te some miscarriage of justice or violation of some principle of law or 


' procedure. 


A FAMOUS APPEAL 


This rule of practice governed one of the inost remarkable appeals ever 
to come before the Board (Srimati Bibhabati Devi v, Kumar Ramendra 
Narayan Roy and others). It was heard in 1946 by Lord Thankerton, 
Lord Du Parcq and Sir Madhavan Nair. The hearing lasted thirty-six 
days. The appeal arose out of a suit instituted in Dacca'in.1930. The 


' plaintiff in the suit sought a declaration that he was Kumar Ramendra . 


Narayan Roy, the second son of the late Raja Rajendra Narayan Roy 
of Bhowal. Both sides agreed that the plaintiff was taken for dead at 
Darjeeling on May 8, 1909. The pones case. was that this Mappe 
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z. ‘between severi and eight o'clock in the evening; that àrrangements were 


at once made for.cremation; that the body was taken in funeral procession 


and placed i in position for cremation, when a violent storm of rain caused . 


- . the party to take shelter; and that; on their return after the rain had 


abated, the body was' no longer there; that thereafter another body was 
procured, and was the subject of a procession and cremation the following 
morning. Further, the plaintiff's case was that, while the funeral party 
were sheltering from the storm, he was found to be still alive by four 


' sanyasis (ascetics), who released him, looked after him and took him 


^ with them in their wanderings; that When he had recovered from an 


unconscious state he had lost all memory of who he was, where he came 


from, and of past events. He lived and garbed himself as'a sanyasi 


would, smeared himself with ashes, and ` grew long matted: hair and a., 


. beard. 


B 


The plaintiff said that some years inter he recalled that ie came from 


_ Dacca, but not who or what he was; that in December, 1920 or January, . 
1921, he reached Dacca, and took up a position on the Buckland Bund, 
‘a public walk on the margin of the river Buriganga at Dacca, where 


‘people promenade, ‘morning arid evening, for pleasure or health. He 
could be found seated at the same spot day and night with ‘a burning 
dhuni (ascetic’s fire) before him. Then followed a period of gradual re- 
cognition. or suspicion of him as the second Kumar by certain people, 
which culminated in the removal of ashes. After greatly increased re- 
cognition of him as the second Kumar by relatives and others, he made 


' a declaration of his identity as the second Kumar in the presence of many 


people on May, 4, 1921. 
The suit was heard by the first Additional District Judge, Daca for 


' . 608 days, and in the result he passed a decree declaring that the plaintiff 


. was the Kumar Ramendra Narayan Roy, the second son of the-late 


‘Raja Rajendra Narayan Roy. There was an appeal to the High Court 
at Calcutta, The High Court, by a majority, dismissed the appeal. Thus 


: there were concurrent. judgments of two courts on a pure question of 


. fact. The appeal to the Judicial Committee, which was by special leave, 


č 


' failed. Their Lordships held that no valid ground had been .established 
. for departüre from the practice of:the Board in relation to’ concurrent 


^. findings. At the same time their Lordships took the opportunity to review ` 


the authorities and to indicate the principles BERI appeals when there 


> are concurrent: findings of fact. 


| E Poppy died. . 
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: It must be ‘added that shortly after the dismissal of the appeal by the 
Privy Council, the central figure in the protracted proceedings, the second 
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THE FEDERAL COURT 


Even before the Federal Court was set up in Delhi under the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935, the question of the abolition in whole or in 
part of appeals from High Courts in British India to the Judicial Com- 
mittee had been considered.’ It will be recalled that in 1933 the British 
Government issued a White Paper (Cmd 4268) setting out its proposals . 
for Indian Constitutional Reform, and this contained a proposal for the 
establishment—in addition to the Federal Court—of a separate Supreme 
Court to hear appeals from the provincial High Courts. 


The Joint Select Committee of both Houses of Parliament which con- 
sidered the White Paper in consultation with Indian representatives did 
not feel able to recommend the adoption of this proposal. Accordingly 
the Act of 1935 contemplated instead the future enlargement of the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Federal Court. It empowered the Federal 
Legislature— where the sanction of the Governor-General for the intro- 
duction of the measure had been obtained—to provide by Act that in 
such civil cases as might be specified an appeal should lie to the Federal 
Court from a judgment, decree or final order of a High Court in British 
India. 


The Joint Select Committee assumed that, in the event of the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Federal Court being enlarged, the Court would sit in 
two Chambers, the first dealing with Federal cases, and the second with 
British India appeals; and effect was given to this view in the Act of 
1935. Ifthe Federation of India had been established it seems probable 
that in due course the appellate jurisdiction of the Federal Court would 
have been enlarged, and that this would have affected the flow of appeals 
to the Privy Council. b 


But, as we know, India's constitutional path led to independence, and 
it must, I think, be recognised that this made the cessation of appeals 
from India to the Privy Council inevitable. Thus last September there 
was passed the Constituent Assembly Act, No. V of 1949, otherwise 
known as the Abolition of Privy Council Jurisdiction Act, 1949. "This 
provided that as from the appointed day, namely October 10, 1949, the 
jurisdiction of His Majesty in Council to entertain appeals, whethér such 
jurisdiction was exercisable by virtue of His Majesty’s prerogative or 
otherwise, should cease. Certain pending cases were excepted, and 
provision was made for the transfer of other appeals which had been 
presented to the Privy Council to be transferred to the Federal Court in 
Delhi. 
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TRIBUTES IN INDIA 


When the measure abolishing the Privy Council’s jurisdiction to 
entertain Indian appeals was before the Constituent Assembly, warm 
tributes were paid to the Judicial Committee for its “great traditions of. 
impartiality and independence”. : 

Shri K. M. Munshi, member of the Drafting Committee said: “ The 
British Parliament and the Privy Council have been the two great insti- 
tutions which the Anglo-Saxon race has given to mankind. On January 
26 our Supreme Court will come into existerice and join the family of 
Supreme Courts of the democratic world, of which the Privy Council is 
the oldest and perhaps the greatest." 

Shri Alladi Krishnaswamy Ayyar. another member of the Drafting 
Committee, said that the record of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council had been a * splendid one". 

Bakshi Tek Chand, ex-judge of the Lahore High Court, said that the 
Privy Council *unravelled the mysteries of the Hindu and Mobammedan 
laws and other laws and customs prevailing in this country, and laid down 
fundamentals on which the principles of those laws were based. This 
it did with an absolutely detached mind." 


THE LAST APPEAL 


As I stated at the outset of this paper, the last appeal from India to 
the board of the Privy Council was disposed of on December 15. 1949. 
Tt was an appeal from the Madras High Court in the case of N. S. 
Krishnaswami Ayyangar and others v. Perimal Goundan (since deceased) 
and others. It concerned a claim by ryots to a permanent tenancy of 
their holdings under the Madras Estates Land Act. The Board was 
composed of Lord Greene, Lord Oaksey, Lord Radcliffe and Sir John 
Beaumont. The appeal was dismissed. 

At that time there were before the Privy Council some six appeals 
from India which were not ready for hearing, and these were transferred 
to the Federal Court. Thus, with this last act, the Privy Council signified 
that its jurisdiction in Indian appeals had ceased. 

It will be of interest if I append figures showing the number of Indian 
appeals heard by the Privy Council during the last four years. They were 
as follows : 1946—27; 1947—48; 1948—50; 1949— 57. 


SUPREME COURT OF INDIA 


On November 26 the Constituent Assembly completed its task of 
framing the new Constitution. With the exception of a few Articles which 
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‘were brought into ORE forthwith, the TA foi commencement of 
.the Constitution was January 26. India has become a sovereign demo- 


cratic Republic; and it is of.course a matter for satisfaction, both in India ` 


- and this.country, that she will still remain within the Commonwealth. 


Article 124 of the Constitution provided for the setting up of a Supreme 
Court of India, and this has now superseded the Federal Court. At its 


. head is the Chief Justice of India. It has an original jurisdiction in certain 


cases, and it has an appellate jurisdiction in appeals from High Courts: 
both in regard to civil and criminal matters. As.they enfer upon their 
task of administering justice to the peoples of India the Chief Justice and . 
his colleagues are assured .of the good wishes of lawyers and others in 
this country, and one cannot doubt that on the appellate side they will 
derive -inspiration from the splendid traditions of His Majesty’s Privy 


l . Council. 


When the Supreme Court of India was inaugurated at New Delhi ‚on 
January 28, 1950, it held its first sitting in what was formerly the Cham- 
ber of Princes. The Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, and other Ministers 
were present, together with the Chief Justices of the High Courts of the. 
States, members of the Diplomatic Corps, the Advocates-General 'of the 
States, and the Commanders-in-Chief of the three Services. The Chief 
Justice of India, Mr. Justice Halilal Kania, whom some of us had the 
pleasure of welcoming here last year, paid a glowing tribute to the work 


- of the Judicial Committee. He said that several judicial pronouncements 


of the Privy Council were monuments of learning, and written with 
illuminating clarity; and were à lucid exposition of the first legal princi- 
ples, which should be treasured so long as their presant system of law 
endured. 


CEREMONIES IN LONDON : * 


s 


Two ceremonies in London marked. the recognition óf the services 
rendered to India by the Privy. Council. The first was at a meeting of the 


' Judicial Committee on February 6, when Lord Greene, who presided, 
. read a message from the Indian Government. “ During their long con- 


nection with Britain and British institutions," said the message, “nothing . 
has inspired the people of India more than the high sense of detachment, 


"independence and impartiality ` which-has invariably governed the- de- 
liberations.and decisions of the Privy Council" The ‘second ceremony 
' was in a committee.room.of the House of Lords the following day; when 


the Lord Chancellor, in the presence of Mr. Krishna Menon, High Com- 
missioner for India, expressed warm appreciation of the spirit in which 
the message of the Indian Government had been sent. 
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zn ACTION IN. PAKISTAN - M 
Let me add' a word or two about the position in Pakistan, This. E 


` Dominion; of course, has her High Courfs and she has her Federal. 


Court. By an Act called the Federal Court (Enlargement of Jurisdiction) 


Act, 1949, which came into force on February 1 last, civil appeals which ^. 
formerly went to the Privy Council will now go to the Federal Court. . | | 


Appeals already pending before the Privy Council are excepted from 
the operation of the measure. , 
My thanks are due to Mr. Dallas Waters; Registrar of the’ Privy 
, Council, and Mr. L. W. S. Upton, a member of his staff, and Mr. H. A. C. ` 
- Sturgess, the Middle Temple Librarian, who were good enough to furnish _ 
me with such information as I required, and to Sir Dhiren Mitra and other. 
.mernibers-of the staffs of’ the High Commissioners for India and Pakistan- 
for facilities accorded me in connection with the preparation of this 
| paper. I also. acknowledge.my indebtedness to a lecture delivered by Sir. 
© George Rankin to the Cambridge. University Law Society in 1938, 


^ 


SIR’ JOHN BEAUMONT’ S EXPERIENCES . 


Ata joint meeting of the Association with the Over-Seas League held  .' 


at Over-Seas House, Park Place, S.W.1, on Friday, March 3, 1950, the 

Right Hon. ‘Sir John Beaumont, KG, presided. The foregoing address 
. was given by Mr. J. P. Eddy, KC. sometime a Judge of the Madras d 
Court, and now Recorder of West Hàm. 


After the reading: of the paper | 


The CHAIRMAN said that the meeting was very much indebted to Mr. 
Eddy for his interesting and learned address. He had given a very enter- 
taining historical résumé. of the jurisdiction of the Privy Council. He 
himself had had an opportunity of observing the work of the Privy 


Council from two separate angles. In India; he used to have their- - 
decisions cited to him-very frequently, and sometimes his own decisions’ ~- 


came-up for review, favourable or-unfavourable, and 'since he returned 


‘from India he had taken pam in a great many decisions of the Board... ~ s 


‘It was a very interesting court of which to be a member. When ‘dealing : 
with the Royal prerogative, and acting under:the Royal prerogative, `- 
one could do. several things which could not be done.in other circumstances. . 

The, strength of the Privy Council had always’ been twofold. - In the | 

first place, it was completely impartial and could be seen by everybody . 

' to be impartial. India was divided into communities ‘and: castes, and ` 

- jn modern times into political parties, and the Indian litigant was always ~ 

suspicious of thé judge. If the judge was of the same community or 
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caste or party as the litigant’s opponent he thought he was not going to 
get a fair deal. As a rule these fears were entirely misplaced. Indian 
judges were in almost all cases impartial and not unduly sympathetic 
to members of their own community or caste, but the suspicion was there. 
The Privy Council was free from any such suspicion, it was obvious 
that it could not be more favourable to one community or caste than to 
another because it knew nothing about them. 

The other strength of the Privy Council lay in its personnel. At the 
present time that personnel, as far as English Judges were concerned, 
consisted of the Lord Chancellor and any-ex-Lord Chancellors who cared 
to sit, and the Lords of Appeal in Ordinary who were at the top of the 
judicial hierarchy in England and Scotland. The Lords Justices who were 
made members of the Privy Council on appointment to be Lords of, 
Appeal could then be called upon, so that the Privy Council could com- 
mand the best judicial talent in this country. Judges were appointed 
in this country and in Scotland from the Bar, and it might be a debatable 
question whether a purely legal training without any additional training 
at all was the best preparation for judicial work. At any rate that was 
the system, and the Privy Council were given the very best judges which 
it produced. 

English judges lacked, any knowledge of the Indian background, 
and a knowledge of: the background was very necessary because the 
Indian litigant was apt to look at things in a very different way from the 
English litigant. Some persons in India seemed to regard litigation 
almost as a sport ; they liked to harass their opponents, and if they had 
. no legitimate case they sometimes invented one, either civil or criminal, 
and in such cases there was false evidence in support of the plaintiff's 
case, which was sometimes answered by false evidence on behalf of the 
defendant. In suits on promissory notes it was common for the defence 
to say that the signature on the note was a forgery. This was merely 
to gain time. If it really was a forgery the unfortunate defendant thought 
that no judge would believe him so he had better admit the loan and pro- 
duce a receipt which was also forged. The court having discovered that 
the receipt was forged would be by no means certain that the promissory 
note was not forged as well. One did not meet with this situation in 
England, and it was necessary to understand that sort of background 
in many cases. 


r 


THE EVOLUTION OF LAW. * 


Mr. Eddy had referred to the Act of 1929 under which two judges with 
Indian experience were appointed to the Privy Council, but even before 
that it was the practice for a great many years, as Mr. Eddy had observed, 
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to call upon retired Indian judges to help the Judicial Committee ; they 
were made members of the Privy Council and invited to sit. In these 
ways English judges had been given a certain amount of assistance in 
- understariding the Indian background. 

There was bound to be a weakness, however, in ds an alien court . 
' Sitting many thousands of miles away from the scene of the litigation and. ' 
knowing nothing about the circumstances in which the litigation arose. 
Thelaw was not static, it must always develop, it must evolve with changes 
insociety. Obviously, if an endeavour was made to apply to society 
to-day the laws which prevailed 200 or 300 years ago they would be 
very much out of date. Law had to develop as society developed, and 
it was manifestly difficult for a court which knew nothing about the 
conditions of a society, and was not in a position to gauge the direction 
in which developments were likely to take place, to adapt the law on 
the rightlines. Such adaptation was more or less intuitive in England, 
büt when dealing with a foreign system of which judges knew nothing 
it was difficult to make intuition work satisfactorily. On the whole the 
Privy Council had been extremely successful in adapting the ancient law 
to changing conditions and they had had to do a great deal of it. The 
legislature had done much in the way of codifying the law but the Judicial 
Committee had given many decisions on pure Hindu or Mohammedan 
law which had developed the Indian law and adapted it to modern 

conditions. 

Occasionally he thought.they had failed. He thought the present 
state of the law of adoption in the province of Bombay and the vesting 
of property in adopted sons, which resulted in its being impossible to make 

. sure of finding a good title to land in that Province, would not have arisen 
if the Privy Council had not consistently over-ruled decisions of the , 
Bombay High Court over a large number of years. The Bombay judges 
knew what they were about in adapting the ancient law to changing 
conditions; and the Privy Council in adhering to the old law had produced 
a situation which Indian judges would have avoided. As a rule, however, 
the Privy Council had been singularly free from charges of that nature. 


PERIODICAL LEGAL CONFERENCES 


Sir PATRICK SPENS, KC, MP said that he arrived in India in June, | 
1943,.and within ten days he was sent for by Lord Linlithgow, the then 
Viceroy. The situation was that a great miany ships were being sunk 
on their way home to England and there was a great hold-up in papers 
getting to London for appeals before the Privy Council. Consequently 
there was anxiety as to Whether it would be possible under war conditions 
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to carry on with these appeals at all. As Mr. Eddy had pointed out it 
was possible for the Indian legislature to extend the jurisdiction of the 

Federal Court so as to put it into the place of the Privy Council for the 
hearing of Indian appeals and the Viceroy asked him to go round the 
high courts and try to form some sort of view as to whether or not the 
judges, the’ practising barristers and solicitors and the public would like 
that step to be taken at once. He visited the high courts and the chief 
courts in a comparatively short period and was enormously impressed 
with the faith which everybody had in the Judicial Committee ; it did 
not matter whether it was the judges, the legal profession or laymen— 
this body sitting thousands of miles away, composed of people of an 
alien race with very few exceptions, had their complete confidence. The 
alternative was the Federal Court, and at once there came into the picture 
a certain amount of doubt as to whether it could be so composed as to 
make it as impartial as was the Privy Council. 

In his report he said that if it was required to take this step the fitst 
thing to be done would have to be the strengthening of the Federal Couit 
so that for every sort of appeal it would be possible for the President to 
select a number which would be completely impartial, or as impartial 
as possible. Neither one nor the other was done, which he very much 
regretted. If there had been a really strong Federal Court in Delhi in 
the days at the end of the war, composed of distinguished Indian judges 
of all types, of all creeds and castes ; if there had been a strong Bar prac- 
tising in Delhi there might have been an impartial public opinion which 
might have carried a great deal of weight when the bad times came and 
the decision had to be taken whether it was necessary to divide India. 
That might be wishful thinking, but it did not happen. 

: The only alternative was one which was put forward years ago by the 
late Lord Tomlin, in whose court Sir John- Beaumont was practising 
and that was the idea that the Privy Council should go on circuit. He 
had always favoured that idea, he had always believed that if only one or 
two members of the Privy Council had gone out to the various units of 
' the Empire and sat with the most distinguished judges who were made 
Privy Councillors a great many difficulties would have been overcome. 
He had a feeling that some of the Commonwealth units who were 
giving up the supreme authority of the Privy Council might not, have 
done so. 

With regard to the future, with which he wa$ very much concerned, 
the British common law and British equity was the sub-stratum of the 
law of all these various large units all over the world. They were now 
going to have their own courts, they would have their own supreme court. 
Anyone who knew anything about the history of the. 48 states in America 
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knew perfectly well how with a Supreme Court, the Federal Court had 
been able to maintain one system of law on the subjects within their juris- 
diction, but on the subjects over which the Supreme Court had no 
jurisdiction, the different states had gone off at varying tangents, and the 
variety of law was a constant pain, burden and expense to the ordinary 
citizen although it was very profitable to the lawyers. The only way in 
which they tried from time to time to assimilate such laws was by having 
conferences in which the variations were discussed, and resolutions were 
passed as to which decision or bit of legislation they thought was the 
best and it was a matter of courtesy Wiener the other 47 States adopted 
it or not. 


He was quite certain that so far as possible they all wanted to try to 
preserve this British common law and he hoped that as the units of the 
Empire dropped away from the great co-ordinating authority of the 
Privy Council someone would make it his business to see that the leading 
lawyers in the various states and dominions came together and tried 
to keep on unanimous lines and as a great world forcé British common 
law and equity. ` 


r 


IMAGINATION AND SAGACITY 


MR. J. M. PRINGLE, KC, said that there could be little doubt that, of 
all the British institutions which had had to deal with Indian matters, 
none had won to the same degree, the approbation and even the venera- 
tion of the people of India which the Privy Council had won. He had 
been searching in his mind for the real reason of this. It was not, he 
thought, mere impartiality, although emphasis on that quality had been 
made in the various valedictory messages sent from India. Nor was it 
merely mere legal power and learning. The world was full of learned 
lawyers, perhaps there were too many of them. 


The two qualities which had stucK in his mind as being outstanding 
in the tradition of the Judicial Committee was firstly imagination and 
secondly sagacity. 


With regard to imagination, the members of the Judicial Committee 
had been able to keep steadfastly before their minds the picture of India 
as a vast country, populated by many communities, many of those com- 
munfties having and adhering tenaciously to their own customs, and the 
Judicial Committee had supported and nourished the maintenance of 
that diversity. It was in accordance with the genius of this ous 
- that that should be so. 


Perhaps the most valuable contribution the Committee had made to 
India affecting the eveyday life of the Indian was in the domain of 
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Hindu law. The Privy Council had settled the interprefation and author- 
` ity of a number of ancient Hindu texts in the light of existing practice, 


~ Then again with regard to Anglo-Indian, law, in the matter of statute Í 
law, Indian statute law had always been treated by the Privy Council, ` 


‘however closely it might seem to follow similar provisions in the English 
' law, as being entitled to discussion and decision on its independent merits, 


and important distinctions between the parallel legislations had been 


- brought out and emphasized. 


The third source of Indian law, the question of the ETA of Tüstice 
equity and good conscience, applicable where there was no express 


: provision of law in existence, the Privy Council had shown its independence 


not by automatically applying the rules of English law but by considering 
what justice in every instance required. Even in an early case within 
a Presidency town where English law was expressly applicable, the 


‘Committee refused to apply a provision of that law, considering that it 


was not appropriate to Indian conditions. 

. The. other characteristic which had struck him with regard to c 
decisions of the Privy Council was sagacity. Mr.. Eddy pointed out that 
in two matters the Board had its own peculiar rules. (1) On the question 


’ of concurrent findings of fact, the board quite sensibly took the view that 
` it was not so well placed as the Indian.courts to evaluate the weight of 


evidence given by Indians, and where the same. view had been 
taken by the Courts in India in a case, the Committee regarded it-as 
improper and beyond their competence that they should form an inde- 
pendent view of their own. (2) On the question of criminal appeals the ~ 
Privy Council pointed out at a very early stage that the whole efficacy 
of a criminal system was in promptness of decision, and in that regard the 
existence thousands of miles away of a court of criminal appeal frustrated 
the whole essence of the proper exercise of criminal jurisdiction. There- 
fore the board, as Mr. Eddy said, limited its interference in criminal 


matters to cases where thére had- been a breakdown in the way the trial _ 


had-been conducted. To this a further ground: might’ be added which, 


`’ though never formulated in general terms’ by the Judicial Committee 


itself, might be formulated in this way that where important provisions 


' of the criminal codes had formed the subject of differing interpretations 


in India the board took upon itself to give an authoritative construction. 


` That type of appeal had multiplied in late years and in this connection 


notable contributions had been made by our Chairman; Sir Ji ohn 
Beaumont; 
The board had never held itself out to be infallible. In fact it was the ; 


E quality of a great judge to have a certain amount of humility, and it was 


interesting sometimes to see how the board had dealt with their own 
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mistakes, In 1887 they made a decision of which the general view was 
that it was wrong—the power of the holder of an impartible estate to 
alienate part of the property. That matter did not come before the board . ` 
again for many years, and when it did, the board declined to go back on 
its former decision, applying the principle of stare decisis, since there 
had been dealings with property on the assumption that the decision was 
right and that it would be wrong to disturb the position. In contrast 
there was à decision in 1917 on the powers of a father as manager of 
Hindu joint family property to bind the property, which was generally 
. regarded as being not correct. In 1923 the board called a special meeting 
“of seven judges:who took it upon themselves to correct the. previous 
decision and to lay down the correct law. 


APPEALS TO THE KING IN COUNCIL 


Mr. H. L. S. PoLak said that a great debt of gratitude was due to the 
lecturer for his objective account of the history and purpose of the Judicial 
Committee ; the Association was equally fortunate in having as its Chair- 
man a member of that Committee who had rendered such valuable services 
to India. He was wondering whether the manner in which one after 
. another the self-governing sovereign independent territories which com- 
posed the Commonwealth were withdrawing the right of appeal to the 
Judicial Committee had -been based upon the sentiment that it was the . 
. final court of appeal for the Empire iristead of the final court of appeal 
of each independent sovereign element id the Empire or Commonwealth. 
That view was held, he believed, by the present Lord Chancellor. 

He thought, too, that it might have been valuable, in spite of the fact 
that India was to-day a sovereign independent Republic, but having regard 
also to the fact that she was a member of the Commonwealth, to retain 

the King even in regard to these judicial matters, as the symbol of E: 
Commonwealth unity. There was a passage in the paper which indicated 
exactly what happened—the appeal was not to the King of England in 
Council, but to tlie King in.Council. New Zealand did not go to the 
 Privy Council in order to petition the King of England, but to petition 
the King of New Zealand, and similarly from Canada the appeal was to 
' the. King of Canada in Council. There was a reference to the appeals 
from the Channel Islands at the commencement of the paper. In strict 
constitutional law, His Majesty was not the King of the Channel Islands ; 
he exercised his powers in regard to the Channel Islands in his capacity 
, as titular Duke of Normandy, whatever that might mean to-day, which . 
. was an entirely different capacity. Points such as this had been for- 
'gotten and, for the purpose of dealing with those appeals already 
here but which could not be reached in time, this symbolic capacity could 
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have dem retained. The appeals might quite well have bb kein ed i 
here in view of the expense already incurred, at less cost to the litigant 
than would certainly be the case now that they had been transferred back 
to India. It could have been a matter of understanding or agreement 
between the two countries that the King’s Order in Council would become 
operative only with the consent of the President of the Republic. 

> Among the distinguished British lawyers from India who had sat on 
the Judicial Committee he would like to refer to Sir George Lowndes, 
for some time Law Member of the Government of India ; among the , 


‘Indian judges who had sat on the Judicial Committee not only as technical 


advisers but as equal members of that Committee there had been Lord 
Sinha. The one thing which Lord Sinha failed to be was the first Indian 
to sit on the Judicial Committee. He was the first in many things ; 
he was the first Indian Law Member of the Indian Government, the first 
to become a member of the British Government, the first to sign his name 
to an international document, the Treaty of Versailles, the first Indian 
Governor of an Indian Province ; but he failed to catch up with Syed 
Ameer Ali to be the first Indian to sit on the Judicial Committee. 


GREAT PRACTISING LAWYER 


It was not always remembered that the Privy Council had helped to 
make Indian history in other ways. The first Indian to practise in the, 


Privy Council was Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, the first President and one of the 


founders of the Indian National Congress. It was not always remembered 
that the gentleman who subsequently became the President of the All- 
India Moslem League and later still the first Governor-General of 
Pakistan, Mr. Jinnah, also practised before the Judicial Committee. 
There were some very great English K.C’s with Indian experience or who 
had specialized in Indian law and who continually practised before the 
Judicial Committee, Mr. Leslie de Gruther, Mr. A. M. Dunne, Mr. 
Upjohn ; among the earlier juniors there were Mr. Dube, Mr. Parikh 
and Mr. Narasimham. Mr. Dube was the first Indian to take silk ; 
Mr. Parikh also took silk in his later days but shortly, afterwards passed. 
away. The youngest Indian to take silk was Mr. Khambatta. 

He was not speaking only as a Privy Council agent, but he had known 
personally from what they had told him the value which some of the most 
distinguished Indian lawyers had placed upon their experience, when they 
came over to this country in order to plead before the Judicial Committee, 
of what they saw done and.what they knew to be done in the ‘way of . 
justice by the Privy Council, Pandit Motilal Nehru who came over here 
for the last case in which he was interested before he retired to public’ 
life—he was the father of the present Prime Minister of India—was 
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anti friend who could nói Lipa 466 ee of the J udica Committee’ s` 
. work." Yet another was the Rt. Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapxee, a former ` 
. Law Member and orie of the, distinguished Indian representatives at the. 
Round Table Conference. Sir Zafrullah Khan, the Foreign Minister 
of Pakistan, was another leader who came here and enjoyed most valuable 
experience in pleading before the Judicial Committee. Lastly, he wished 
to mention the name of Dr. Rajendra Prasad; first President of the Indian 
Republic. They all took back with them a knowledge of the manner 
' in which the Judicial Committee did its work and the way in which lawyers, 
whether of British or Indian birth, had served India from the bench.” 
He was very glad to be able to produce to the meeting a historic dócu- 
ment in regard to a case mentioned by the lecturer, the printed record of 
. the last appeal to be heard by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
.: coming from India. In it were the names of the counsel and: the Privy 
. Council agents concerned and on the other side the list of Judges who . 
heard the appeal, one of whom was the distinguished Chairman of the 
meeting. pe A 


. Mg. J. P. Eppy, said ‘that it was sufficient. reward for reading the 
' paper to have such an interested and interesting: audience and to have 
„had the pleasure of listening to such excellent speeches. 


PROFESSOR DUNNICLIFFE, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman 
and the lecturer, said that many of those present had come to learn some- 
thing about the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, particularly. 
- with respect to its long relationships with India. It would be agreed that 
- there could not have been a clearer exposition of the subjéct than that 
-given by-Mr. Eddy. In addition, the meeting had heard other learned 
speakers, not the least of whom was the Chairman, Sir John Beaumont 
who spoke with the greatest authority as a member of the highest judicial 
court of the British Empire. 


‘ 


BURMA AND HER NEIGHBOURS TODAY 
. By SIR PERCIVAL GRIFFIT HS, CIE - 


Sır HAROLD ROPER, CBE, MC, MP, presided at a joint meeting with the 
_ Over-Seas League held at Over-Seas House, Park Place, W.1, on Friday, 
‘2ist April, 1950. Sir Percival Griffiths, CIE, gave a talk on Burma. 

‘THE CHAIRMAN said that Sir Percival started his career in the LC.S: He 
was a district officer in Bengal where he was in very close touch with the 
. people in ‘circumstances in which he ane a great deal of gallantry. 
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^ “Some 15 years ago’ he. left the [.C.S. and followed other activities which: `` 

; took him into the Indian Legislature ; he was Leader of thé European 

. Group in the Bengal Legislature. Sir Percival was unrivalled in “his”. ” 
^ knowledge of Indian affairs from -the political point of view, particularly 


from the aspect of the non-official commercial communio. There was ° 
ho-one better qualified to speak thereon. 


SIR PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS : I think this is the ninth time that I have had the  : 
- privilege of talking to the East India Association, but it is the first time I 
ave felt mildly unhappy in.doing so. Iam mildly unhappy because I-am 
inno sense an expert on Burma, my knowledge of that country is sketchy .. 


‘and perhaps superficial and I have grave doubts of my competence to. ` ` 


- talk at all upon this subject. There are people who find it easy to spéak , 
under such circumstances but I am-not one of them. My only justification. . 


ri for speaking is that my duties take me to Burma from time tó time, ànd 











ue that I have certain contacts and connections.there which perhaps give me. Bt 


the chance of learning rather more in a.few days? visit than would be- | . 
possible otherwise. If further justification were needed it is eA n i Ss 


neither I nor any one else that I know has the moral Courage to say“ 
when Sir Frank Brown says ' * yes." 


THE TEN YEARS PLAN 


-I came back from my recent visit to Burma full of sadness that 
a country which should be rich and prosperous is. slowly sinking down 
into chaos, and full of à sense that we in this country have to bear : a 
considerable amount of responsibility for what has happened in Burma ' 
.since the transfer of power. When Britain made her plans for post-war ' 
Burma those plans envisaged a ten-year period of rehabilitation. There ` 
were two tasks to be fulfilled : first to repair the damage done by the war, 
not only the structural damage but the damage to the economic, social 
and moral life of the country, and at the same time to give Burma that | 
preparation for self-government which must always be necessary, however. . 
. intelligent, however suitable in other ways, for self-government any people 
may be. Self-government has to be learned and there has to be a period of 
preparation for it, and the post-war plans proposed a teri-year period for . 
that purpose. ' : 
It would have required a great deal of moral courage to have carried 

` out the plan, and it would have needed ample physical resources because 
the world at that.time was screaming in its usual uniformed fashitn for - 

` freedom. for subject peoples, and in Burma nationalist sentiment had. 
reached a high level of demand: It would have taken great moral courage ' 
to say, " We propose this tén-years probationary period,” and it would 
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have regubied ; a em deal in thé way. io militàty jid physical i resources. 
At that time’ Britain was not in the mood tó take on.a job of. that kind ; 


she was war-weary, anxious to throw off responsibilities, perhaps too much. iP 


influenced by those people who have never understood the true “meaning” 
of the Commonwealth, who thought of it in térms of exploitation, and 
she lacked any clarion voice which would call her to a sense’ of duty and: 
remind her that we had world responsibilities. : SIE 


A MISLEADING ANALOGY  ., 


We let them go, we abandoned the ten-year plan for Burma precipitately, 
we handed over to a country which was not at that time in a state to 
` receive the responsibility which we gave-to her, It was quite easy to find 
excuses for doing so. India presented a dangerously misleading: analogy.. 
"It: was éasy- for politiciaris to say, " India is becoming a self-governing : 

country, Ceylon is about to become self-governing ; what about Burma’? ” 


The analogy was wholly false, for there is nothing in common between the E 
circuinstances. of India. before the transfer of power and that of Burma. LP 
There does not exist in Burma the long background. of experience which © >- 


has built up Indian industry and been present in India for a long time- . 
. past. The analogy gave us an easy way out, for the alternative would have ` 
been a. hard one, and rightly or wrongly, (wrorigly I think), Britain 
abandoned her responsibilities and left Burma to fend-for herself at a 
time when she was torn by factions. Burma is still torn by factions to-day. ^ 
I will discuss briefly what those factions are. `. 


f THE A.F.P.F.L. 


The most important party in Burma before and when it Xfansfer |. 


of power-took place was the Anti-Fascist People's Freedom League. At 
the end of the war it contained most of the important elements in Burma’s 


` ` political life, it was committed to the view that Burma'should immediatély © 


become a sovereign independent republic. It formed the Government. 
. after independence took place, but by that time it had suffered a serious: , 
loss by the murder of Aung San.. He was the one man in'Burmà who 


might have got things right, who would have. given the Government that ` E 


‘strength and stability which jt has not since possessed. It also suffered 
from the fact that it was heterogenous : it had no definite body of doctrine, 
it was a group of different people with different aspirations, -holding 
different ideas, held together merely by the common: desire for 
independence. When that independence was. achieved tat factor of 
. coliesfon was at an end. 

Let us think briefly of the way the elements hich. made up the 
A.F.P.F.L. were formed : first there were the Socialists and the peasant 
` organisations in Burma. The Socialists were very Les they are said: 
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to be Terb. Marxists although T dos not iow haw. imany ‘have taken the n l 
trouble to read Das Kapital ; büt this section formed the hard cofé of the’ 2. 


A.F.P.F.L: There were other miscellaneous bodies and” parties within it, 
the P.V.O's, the Youth Leagué, the Karen minority who do not go all the 


: way ‘with the Karen "National Union in íhe Karen -demands for" 
' independence, the White Flag Communists’: all these bodies had worked 
- together for a short time, but when the factor of cohesion was gone they 

. Soon cori working together and the A.F.P.F.L. began to disintegrate. 


UTOPIAN THEORIES 


It was a | "body with Utopian ideas. ts leaders wanted to change ` ' 


^ everything overnight : they: wanted to re-organise agriculture, to Te ^, 

organise the land, to re-organise industry with the. Government taking a.; —. 
large place in industry, and to.get rid of the foreigners. .In-fact-they ~~ 
wanted to do overnight what people in other parts of the world knew takes , `` 
^. many years. The League contained many idealists’ but they lacked : 
. - practical experience of any kind; they had all these ideàls. at a time when . ^: 

¿` the administration was weaker than it had ever been ; when.the.resources- . 

` were far too little even for carrying on the day-to-day jobs of Government. 


If there is one thiríg which strikes one about politicians it is that they think 


` far too much of political theories and far too little of the importance of ^ 


administration. You can have the best theories in the world, but if you - 
havé not the administration to carry them out, you would do pene to 


' throw them info the waste-paper basket. 


Burma had no administration capable of running ‘ine: The 


. Burmans had made the mistake of encouraging the British element to go : 


they had. made financial conditions such that it could not ‘stay, while the 
Burmans who remained in the services were themselyes not particularly 


' happy and in many cases were wrongly. distrusted bythe politicians. 


Promotion took place wholesale, and people were necessarily pushed into 
jobs for which they were not fit either.by. experience or by their own . 
mental calibre. . We had not gone a great deal in the way of putting 
Burmans into superiof posts in Burma. Of the 22 major departmental 
heads only two had Burmans in control before the transfer of power ; in 
the 27 offices of divisional commissioners of police there were only three 
Burmans above the rank of P.S.D. Iam not concerned to discuss whether 
that was our fault, whether we should have gone further and faster in 
training Burmans for high responsible posts ; what I am saying is that 
Burmans with experience of the right kind did not exist at the'time . 
when Burma took over power. 

The result was that a hopelessly incompetent administration was called 


. : upon to reform the whole Burma world overnight, and on top of that 
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Burina-had.to cope with corruption which has been the besetting sin of | 
‘many countries in the east for centuries. It is very much there in Burma’ * 


today ; do not make any mistake about that. Do not let us pretend that 
integrity is;a feature of Burmese life to-day—it is not. There is nothing.. 
done in Burma to-day without payment of money. So there was the... 


' combination of inefficiency and corruption with a Government trying” 


to change the world overnight. . 
TWO BRANCHES OF COMMUNISTS 


Defections from the party came very quickly. The first to go were’ 
the White Flag Communists. "There are two brands of Communists 
in Burma—the White Flag communists and the Red Flag Communists. 
I thought at one time that all Communists waved the red flag, but 


apparently they do not. The difference between the two groups is too . 


subtle for me to be able to define exactly, but my métaphysical friends . 
tell me that the White Communists are orthodox, Communists, Stalinites, 


‘more closely linked with Russia than the others, while the Red Flag. 0.7 


Communists are Trotskyites who describe the White Flag Communists 
as deviationists. The difference is nevertheless not a metaphysical one, . 


it is really a difference of personalities, one man runs the Red Flag group... ^ 
‘and the other runs the White Flag group. These two gentlemen do not i 


like each other very much : they both want to be boss. : 
` The head of the White’ Flag Communists (Than Htun) was secretary ` 
of the A.F.P.F.L. for some time ; he tried to dominate it and when he 


failed he broke away and took his party with him. He began to create ` ` 
‘trouble in the shape of strikes, agitation and minor insurrections. The v 

White Flags were then formally expelled from. the A.F.P.F.L.. but they ^, ^ 5 
made up for that by going all out for a full-scale ‘insurrection. They ..% ^-« 


started with labour in Rangoon by fomenting strikes, but that was too 
tame and soon they organised rebellion in Central Burma. They pulled 
up railway lines, damaged road communications, and they embarked 
on a policy of systematic looting of the villages as well as of the Govern- 


ment Treasury. In so far as they have a policy it can be said to be anti- >. 


foreign, and anti-capitalist. They were determined to re- -distribute the 


land but have not got down to the question of the economic basis: of 


agriquiture. They have never got down to neues or to considering whether 
x acres is the right kind of unit. 

The P.V.O’s were the next to départ. The White Bands as they were 
called were originally Aung San's private, army. They were formed 
nominally to perform the normal functions of a home guard but really. . 
to be used to fight for independence if it was not conceded by the British. 
They are a curious blend of patriots and ruffians. There are plenty of . 
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idealists amongst them which is perhaps why they have links with the 
Communists, but mixed up with them are people who regard Communism 
as an opportunity for looting. 


There are these two different types of people working together.” After 
Aung San’s death they were uncontrolled, they were dissatisfied with the 
attempts made by the Government to share out the land anew. When 
people embark on'these wonderful egalitarian theories how soon jealousies 
arise, how swiftly quarrels spring up. About the middle of 1948 they 
broke away and joined to some extent in the rebellion which was being 
staged by the White Communists. 


» Iuse these words purposely, "to some extent", for no two parties in 
Burma ever work together everywhere for any length of time; they work 
together somewhere and for a time and then some personal faction arises 
and they separate again. The P.V.O's have no leader, no central organisa- 
. tion worth mentioning, and what they consist of is petty war lords, each . 
of whom exercises jurisdiction over a small area. In that small area he 
exercises all the powers of Government, but outside that area his particular 
writ does not run at all. It is very important to remember that as being 
characteristic not only of the P.V.O's but of all the insurgent elements 
in Burma to-day. One must not think of three or four great parties 
organised in solid fashion contending for power ; one has to think of 
numbers of large groups of people, each group playing more or less a 
lone. hand. The P.V.O's have tried all sorts of policies, and recently 
they have tried flirting with the Government again. There are now signs 
that some of them will break with the Communists and join the Govern- 
ment, but one cannot prophesy because politics in Burma to-day are 
governed not by principle but by opportunity. 


In 1948 another set of people began to give trouble, the Army mutineers. 
It is impossible to say why they mutinied; they had no particular 
grievances, no particularly tangible claims, but they had' been got at by 
Communist and subversive forces and wanted to get into power. They 
had been taught by the Communists that if, you want a thing you take it. 
They mutinied but were quickly: brought under control. They had 
however helped.the general disorder and continued to be a thorn in the 
flesh of the Burma Government. , 


Last year these three different sets of people, the White FlageCom- 
munists, the P.V.O's, and the army mutineers made some attempt to get 
together to form the People's Democratic Front. Whether it was 
democratic in any sense except the one used by Communists I do not 
know ; but it did not last long ; they had not been working together long 
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before "quarrels began to appear, and the P.V.O's began to say that they 


were tired of Communist control. The People’s Democratic Front is. 


an extremely unstable organisation at the present moment. 
Then we come to an insurgent element of an entirely different kind, 
towards whom the attitude of the world must be wholly different—I 


am talking of the Karens. Unlike the other insurgents, the Karens are _. 


not dacoits not people just struggling for power ; they are people influenced 
by a genuine nationalism, fighting for what they believe to be their just 
due. It is not easy for an Englishman to talk about the Karens, because 
the Burmese people have such a complex about this subject that anybody 
who tries to make a fair assessment of the position between the Burmans 
- and Karens is accused of being pro-Karen, of wanting to be party to an 
attempt to drive the present Government from power, to enable the 
Karens to, secure a signal success. Be that as it may, I think it is right 
that we in this country should face'up frankly to the problem of the | 
Karens and recognise that it is a perfectly normal minority problem; 
In some ways it is not very different from the position which prevaile 

in India before partition was decided upon. 


THE KARENS 
The Karens feel towards the Burmans very much as the Muslims felt 


towards the rest of India with regard to their claim for their own home- ` 


- lands. They are 1,500,000 in number but they are scattered in a number 
of different.areas. There are half a million in the Tennaserim area, 
about a quarter of a million in Pegu ; an equal number in the eastern 
states, and half a million scattered throughout the Irrawaddy delta. If 


they were allin one area it would be a simple matter but it is really the' 
"same problem as with Pakistan. The Muslims were scattered and thus ù 


"+ the problem of partition was more complicated. Similarly with the: 
. Karens.. They claim that they should have a separate independent : 
- state. I think their original suggested boundaries bore no relation to 


reality, for they wanted areas definitely Burman and to which they could 
not substantiate any kind of claim.. A Commission was set up to’ go 


I. 


into this particular matter but, as so often happens with Government? 


committees and commissions—not only in Burma—nothing has trans- `- 
t 


-pired as a result-of the deliberations. 

This ‘problem of the Karens is to my mind a minority problem of a 
fairly, well-known type which is capable of solution. It is very largely 
a boundary problem, and there is nothing in it which-should be beyond 


‘are no signs that Burma is so resolved. The Government seems 


content to let it drift as long as it will. I regard this line as being ' 
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^ “the powers of men to solve if they were determined to solve it, but there i 
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extremely dangerous. I do not believe thére is the slightest hope for Bas 
éscape for Burma. from her present troubles unless she can solve the prob- 

^ .lem of the Karens. If she will do that, she will get the help of the Karens - 
ae (a dealing with the other subversive elements in the country, but at present `` 


that is one of the reasons why Ltake a very gloomy view apon the future 
of Burma. 


THE SOCIALIST, PARTY 


E 


cy There.is another non-government party unconnected vith the insurgent 


withdraw itself from the Government and to go into norninal opposition. . 
It was in the very strong position of having a majority in the Burma  : 
: Parliament but with. no responsibility for the creation of policy. The |. 
importance. of the Burma Socialist Party is that it controls the T. U.C., 

which is a dangerous body in the sense that it is very anti-capitalist ‘and 
very anti-British. The Socialist Party found that the A.F.P.F.L.. was 
becoming unpopular and thought to escape the unpopularity by going 
over to the Opposition. The Government was left with a- fantastic 
position : it had-no majority in the House, it had a weak administration | 
and it had four or five sets of rebels to cope with—and no organisation 
behind it. Let us abandon any pretence that the Burma. Government 
or army-is organised in any real sense. Jt is not—it is chaotic, and it was 
with this inadequate equipment that it found itself face to face with a^ 
very grave situation. : 


WHO ARE IN CONTROL? 
With that background, what is the position to-day, who is nons 


would give a word of caution here. Iam ‘not one of those who are glad tor 
see chaos when the British have gone. I judge our success or failure 
in any of the countries in which we are concerned-by what. happens. when. 
NE 80; if we leave the countries fit to govern themselves we have 
“succeeded, if not we have failed, so that instead of feeling satisfaction 
or gloating I am profoundly worried abou the Burmese position. It. is 
` however’ better to face facts, and the-outstanding fact in Burma to-day 
is that nobody controls any large area anywhere at all. -The Govergment 
, can take any point they-like, they can put troops in a particular area and 
take it.;.but what they have proved unable to do is to hold the hinterland ` 
behind them or to persuade the people of the villages that they are coming 
back, that their success is not something temporary. 
‘There has been an improvément in the-Govérnment's position the 
` last thrse weeks. There were signs of the improvement beginning before 
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there is no sign of a genuine determination to solve the Karen problem,.and- ~~ si 


elements—the Socialist Party which decided at one stage last year to ^: D 


what, how much is Government actually controlling in Burma?: I ." a 
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d left, buts it-is stiil true to say y that all (rs Govenment'e can do is to take ` 


„ and hold a sélected strongpoint provided they are prepared to abandon 


t “the territory behind them. The Government forces pushed up to : 
‘Toungoo but: Daiku was raided three or four times after they had gone- 


"through: Pegu is still full of Communists who do not have to make 
. any pretence that they are not Communists or that they are not ‘out to 
create fresh insurrection. 


PETTY WAR LORDS 
Think now of the main geographical areas of the country. Blow 


; Rangoon and Mandalay, the Government is in control, in a nebulous ~: 


p kind of way, a. little beyond Toungoo ; up the Irrawaddy River until 
we get .to Magwe the Government have no power at all, the P.V.O's 
control the, right bank of the river, and the White Communists the left 


bank of thé river: In the north on the Chauk road from Pakoku the White ` : 


Communists and P.V.O’s are still in charge, although the Government 


;, Can run a convoy through the area when it wants to. When you come to.” ee 
~ -the Delta it is ‘possible for boats to be: convoyed to Bassein, sometimes, 


but the Karens are active on ‘the banks of the river and none of the con- * 


voying boats can leave the banks, so that in the country behind the. l 


. Delta there is complete chaos. South of Moulmein there is worse cfiaos, 
there are two bands of Communists, Red and White, each fighting for 


a .power—and a little. further south the Karens are taking a hand. On 


the other side of Burma in Arakan you find a confusion almost impossible . 


to describe. In the northern parts there are the Muslims who claim that 
Arakan should be part. of Pakistan, there are the P.V.O's, two lots of 


.. Communists, and the Government controls-not one square. inch of 


. territory outside Akyab. If you want comparative peace you go to the 


` hilis. Of what is happening on the north-east where the territories ” 


border on the countries under. Chinese influence, we do not know much ; 
- there is not much evidence of any great penetration of Chinese influence 
«although there are signs.that it is beginning. $ 


I have given you a picture of 4 country in which nobody controls any. * 


. large area at all. Itis run mainly by petty war lords each of whom owes ` 
some kind of loose allegiance to some organisation, but those outside * 


scarcely know what Organisation is running any area at any particular 
time.* 


WHOLESALE LOOTING 


. W . y * . . . y 
What does this mean from the point of view of the life of. the ordinary 
‘man, and'of business ? ` Of course, the first thing is that it means organised 


looting on a very big scale. The best way of describing it is to take the. ; : . 
speech. made by the Burma Finance „Minister when he. introduced his’: 
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Budget last P “He was dealing with thé E ee eee a that: 
the insurgents organised.an “ administration " which was only concerned, 
with collecting revenue’and not with law and ordér, and that there was 
` hardly any semblançe of security.in large parts of the country. Over 
large areas there’ was nothing left but deserted villages, looted or burned’ 
out. Men, women and childfen had. lost their lives in. thousands. Im- 


:- from many places on the railway:between Rangoon and Prome, Moulmein 
and Mandalay. On the waterways, steam launches.and cargo boats, 
had been seized or sunk, irrigating wore had been destroyed and many j 
buildings burned out. f 

.He then gave figures of the aont vof dámage done to Government 
property as 20 crores of rupees, while private damage amounted to much 

"more, and characterised this as * the darkest spot on the fair name of 
Burma." Quite apart from damage he gave a figure of looting from the 
Treasury. which had reached 330 lakhhs of rupees up to September, 1949, 

sand the looting from private persons was on a far greater scale. The 
Government revenue was down by. Rs. 21 crores on the original estimates, 
but this has been met by the simple process of raiding certain capital : 
funds. There was a development fund in the possession of the Agricultural 
Marketing Board which had been raided to make up current revenue 
and as a result the Agricultural Marketing Board, which was supposed to 
buy up all the paddy of Burma for export, now found itself without 
sufficient funds to carry on its daily operations. "E 


TRANSPORT 


Transport and communications are in such a parlous state that itl 
there are no regular rail or steamer services except ina few àreas. ` There . 


times ply, when it is safe, when a bridge has been built up, or nothing 
has happened to make them decide not to run the service on the particulat 
day or during that particular week. The railway line is working from ` 
‘Rangoon, up to 20 miles south of Toungoo, Between Rangoon and: 
Mandalay it is believed that there are 40 miles of railway line torn up, 

so that when peace is restored it will be months before anything can-be 
done to get that section working regularly. As far as the steamers are 
concerned there is no traffic between Pakokku and Henzada,;-from 
Rangoon to Bassein there are intermittent services which run'in convoy 
when nothing. much has happened: to make them decide not to run. 

` +, The Irrawaddy Flotilla Company was nationalised but I have ‘always 
d thought *nationalisation " meant taking over property in return for 
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. portant rail and road bridges were wrecked, rails and'sleepers removed _ , 


would be silly to talk about the railway services or the steamer services ; : ~- 


are places where the railways are running and where, the steamers some-- ' 


fair payment. This did not apply in the case of this Company—the 
steamers were valued at a fantastically low figure ; they have not been paid 
for i in any case, and nobody is expesnng that they will be paid for in the 
very near future. 

As far as road transport is concerned the position is still much the same 
as it was six months ago. Lorries make their way through the outposts 
from the, north to Rangoon by bribing their way. That business is in 
the hands of the Chinese, who have a greater facility for that kind of thing, 
but the lorries are coming through much more slowly than last year ; they 
take four days to come from Prome to Rangoon. Transport, therefore, 
is in a parlous state. 


STANDSTILL. INDUSTRIES 


What about industry? It would indeed be a miracle if industry were 
flourishing. As far as timber is concerned the timber business is practic- 
ally at a standstill, The timber companies, as you know, were nationalised 
in two instalments. For one instalment they were to be paid in logs ; 
they got the logs but cannot buy much with them ; and for the other 
instalment they have not yet been paid a penny. 

Take the lead and silver mines—there is the Bandwin mine near Lashio 
which belongs to the Burma Corporation. When they came back after 
the war they made the most heroic efforts to get the industry going. 
Their power plant had been destroyed, they found one engine which could 
be mended, they got two new Diesel engines in nine months and they 
set up a target of one-sixth of the pre-war output. This meant using 
half the labour force, and much more than half of the pre-war overhead 
expenses. It was a poor economic proposition for the Company, but 
they earned two -million dollars for Burma in a few months. Then they 
were held up by problem of coke supply. India was supposed to supply 
coke but was not able to do so and their operations came to a standstill. 
They bought 5,000 tons of Belgian coal, but the railways were not working 
and the coal is still in Rangoon. They kept on hoping, they collected 
a labour force of 5,000'and struggled on until March last year, when they 
felt they had better make someretrenchment. They separated the Chinese 
part of the labour force and shepherded it back to safety. They held 
their hand on further retrenchment for six months, but in November 
last year they decided they could not wait any longer and proceeded to 
put the mines on a care and maintenance basis. They made fair arrange- 
ments with the labour, they offered to hire aeroplanes to carry them to 
safety, and all this was going through very happily until the T.U.C., 
which in Burma is very different from the T.U.C. here, raised trouble and 
mod on the whole matter pene referred to the Industrial Court. 
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‘The Burma Corporation have up to this "day not ‘been able to pay off 


their labour whom they cannot employ. It does not make sense. Capital- 
ists are being compelled to employ labour when they cannot make or 
sell TE at. all. 


IMPORTING OIL 


One cannot talk of industry without mentioning the Burmah Oil 
Company. The facts are well-known: their oilfields are in thenorth and 
the-refineries are in Syrem below Rangoon. The pipeline between them 
has been destroyed, and it has not been possible to mend it. So Burma 
to-day, instead of exporting oil, is importing it. The whole of Lower 
Burma to-day is fed by oil which comes from abroad. The-Burmah 
Oil Company kept going as long as possible ; it supplied -oil to Upper. 


‘Burma but found it impossible to do anything.in the refineries. , When 


they were about to say, we must retrench, the wonderful mechanism of 


. the Industrial Court was brought into being, and they are still having to 


pay men for whom they have no use whatsoever. In the face of action `- 


‘of that kind you have unreal statements from the Burma Government ' 


about the desire to encourage private enterprise, which are not worth 
the breath with which they are uttered. : 


HOW CAN WE HELP? 


What about the future.?. I am not hopeful. I should begin to be a little 
less unhopeful if a settlement with the Karens took: place but I do not sée 
any signs of a settlement of that kind. The Burma Government are not 
making any serious attempts towards it. I think the Bürma Government 
have not realised the gravity of their own position, they have not begun 
to develop any sense of reality at all. I recognise that the present Govern: 


ment is much better than any alternative. It has learned something from . - 


experiefice, it is perhaps a little less extreme in its left-wingedness than 
any alternative government, and it is better that it should stay in power 
rather than that it should go. This gives rise to the question : can we 
help, is any kind of intervention. possible? The answer.is '*No," 
Bürma is in no mood to want intervention. She still suffers from the 
lack of experience, and she is convinced that she can get out of her own 
muddles. Burma is not prepared- to say, “ We want help, please come 
and help us.’ 

There are people who talk loosely about intervention by armed forces. 
I believe that to bé quite fantastic. The idea that order could be gestored 


in Burma with anything short of a very. big force indeed is completely 


unreal—any talk of putting Burma straight by armed forces disregards. 
military realities, political possibilities in‘ this country, and world opinion, 

and it is loose and dangerous talk. Britain and the Commonwealth have 
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= Sonet the only thing that it-was possible for then to do, having once made 


` the mistake of leaving Burma’ precipitately. The attempt made to bolster 
"up the Burmese currency and.to give them the backing of a loan is 


. probably justified.- I do not say it will produce results. I doubt whether 


anything yery much will produce good results in Burma now, it is too late 


.pérhaps.; but it is desirable that the present Government should stay in 


` power if it can.” If we can bolster up that Government it is worth while 


p euo reasons ; firstly, because of its position as tlie focal point in the, -` 

: Whole scheme- of Asian-Communist plans, and secondly, we are interested 

- from the commercial point of view. Just before I left Burma somebody ` 
| veryshigh in Government circles said to me, * When you get home I hope `` 
“` | you will advise your business friends.to invest money as fast as they can' 

. in this great and rich country,” and I replied, “ If you were not a Burman 

' would you invest a penny in this country ?" The Burman said, * Why?” 


v 


doing, even for an odd chance, and in my judgment Governments here and 


. inthe Commonwealth were right to give that loan. 


COMMUNISM IN 8. E. ASIA 


- 


. The last ‘point I want to make is this : we are interested 4 in Burma.for ` 


and I spoke about the chaos, and he said it would clear up, that things 
were practically in hand now.- Why: should industry not get ahead? 


them, and then to_say to the foreign industrialists that they could not pay, 


-was hardly. the way.to encourage foreign interest., I told "him of the 


. troubles of. the firms who wanted to retrench and the restrictions on 
`- immigration of foreign technicians, and said that these would remove any 


lingering doubts in the mind of a would-be investor. He was not impressed 
and waved all this aside. I say with a due sense of responsibility that 
Burma and the Burman Government has not wakened up to a sense of 


: responsibility ; they still think they have only to say that they want foreign - 


capital and it will come. It is part and parcel of their deliberate refusal 
to face reality. 

` My picture is a gloomy one. It is a picture‘of Burma in chaos from 
which I donot see any signs of early recovery. I do not $ee anybody 
yet rising up big enough, far-sighted enough to take control. I see no 
prospect of outside intervention except from the wrong quarters. My 
fear, arfd it has haunted me every day since I was in Burma, is that it will 
not be very long before the forces of Communism, which I regard as 


. ,Asia's greatest single. danger, will take control of Burma. There is a 
".'vacuum in Burma in law and order, and a vacuum: will not remain a 


' vacuum for long. I still think that we have not wakened up to the reality 


that Communism in south-east Asia i is probably the biggest single danger 
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., I said that to nationalise industries before there was the money to pay for , 





- of-our time. - The position of Burma gives that danger more reality and. = 


‘it is for that reason that I have come back home profoundly distressed and l 
with wa little Hope for. the future. ~ 


STR HARRY ROPER "s VIEWS: A GRIM PICTURE 


"The foregoing address was given at a joint meeting with the Overseas 


ie League held at Overseas House on Friday, April 21, 1950, with Sir Harold 


Roper, M.P., in the Chair. | 


: THE CHAIRMAN said that a very grim -picture had T painted very. >, 
‘clearly, he had seldom gathered so much information in ihree-quarters of 
an hour as he had that afternoon, and he was sure that the audience would - 
wish him to express gratitude to Sir Percival Griffiths. - f 

He had no recent experience of Burma but during the period jeadine up 


E to the present constitutional position, when Sir Percival was growing up 








‘with the Indian legislature, hé was sitting in the Burma legislature, and he ' 


was able to confirm much of what Sir Rercival had.said. ,He agreed that ^^ 


there was no close parallel between Burma and India. “In India there, 
was always an upper stratum of well- educated ` men, experienced. in 
administration and taking. a close interest and personal part in: the 


commerce of the country. There were few such men in Burma. Burma  : 


was still young in its experience of parliamentary government, but that 
Was of ‘small importance compared with the lack of staffs trained in 
administration and in commercial and trading matters, particularly in 
overseas trade.” The Burmese people had.never played an important part 
in the overseas trade of their country, and they were showing no signs at 
present of developing that experience. So long as:the British Army: had 
been present in Burma there had been something approaching law and 
‘order, but the countryside was loaded with Japanese weapons, and 
- trouble was only to be expected as soon as organised armed forces were. 
removed. ; 

The result was as Sir Percival had described it. The country was split . 
up into isolated patches. - Just as in the old days it used to be said that 
the 134 members of the Burmese House of Representatives included 
134 parties, so today these rebel groups had no co-ordination ; there 
was no sign of their getting together and forming a unified government. 

It used to be said that the prosperity of Burma depended on the rice 
export trade. To-day it was less than one half of what it was before the 
war and it was likely this year to fall to a quarter. Where industrfes were 
working at all, they were working at a much reduced:level. This was no 
time to dwell on the past. Mistakes had been made, but there was nothing ` 
' to be gained by wondering whether we might., have done.better. Eyes 
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must be turned on the future. What was wanted was the restoration of 
law and order so that people could live and till their fields in peace. 
Something had'to be put up which would withstand the spread of 
Communism in the Far East. As Sir Percival had said, there could not 
be any question of armed intervention in Burma. The first aim must be 
peace with the Karens. If there was still no will on the part of the 
Burmese Government to come to terms with the Karens, then he could 
not see any hope for the country. 

He would endorse Sir Percival's view that in speaking about the Karens, 
we must beware of laying ourselves ópen to the accusation-that we were 
taking sides in the internal disputes of another country. He had had many 
friends amongst the Burmese and amongst the Karens, and he was anxious 
to help in resolving these difficulties. One observation he would like to 
make was that if we could impress upon the Burmese people and the 
Burmese Government that they had everything to lose by the continuation 
of their present civil war and that they had everything to gain by patching 
it up, it would be a step forward. The Karens were a comparatively 
small community and the Burmese Government could afford to be 
generous. Peace with the: Karens was a prerequisite not merely for the 
raising of the standard of living of the Burmese people, but also for the 
prosecution of the war against Communism. This should not be a party 
matter in this country. All parties were together in their desire to find a 
solution. It was a mainly Conservative Government which put through 
the constitutional reforms of 1935, and from time to timeit had publicly 
stated that full self-government was the goal. Whether progress towards 
it had been too fast or too slow it was unprofitable now to discuss : the 
facts were as Sir Percival had stated them. It was a grim picture ; there 
` was no easy way out of it. We should all try and work together towards 
a solution. The door must not be closed on Burma, of that he was con- 
vinced. He thought the Burmese people would prefer the British to help 
them than anyone else, and we must hope that sooner or later the 
Burmese people would ask us for that help. 


THE INDUSTRIAL COURT 


In reply to Mr. W. F. J. Frank, SIR PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS said that the 
Industrial Court was set up under an Act passed in Burma in imitation of 
corresponding legislation in India. In both countries when an industrial 
dispute took place, or was apprehended, it could be referred to an industrial 
court pfesided over by a person who was or had been a high court judge, 
or a district magistrate or was qualified to be a high court judge. The 
court normally sat in Rangoon ; its findings were legally binding on both 
parties, but in actual fact they were binding only on the employer, not on 
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. :^ fhigemployees. "What was more serious was.that while a case was pending” , 


before that Industrial Court no- change could be made in the conditions : 
of employment. If it was a matter of retrenchment and the court took 


^. 18 months, as it did sometimes, the: ‘employer had to-go on employing the . 
- whole of his force. "He could not retrench a single man or save anything . 


at-all, he must keep things as they were. If quick decisions were made .- 


theré would be not so much ground for complaint, but when it meant that 


EA were static for a year or 18 months it was very: serious. 


Mn. H. H. Hoop said that the rice export sade last year was day half. 
the pre-war quantity. It might this year only be a quarter. What was 
the destination of these limited exports, how much came to this country: 


$ and to other countries ?. 


SIR ‘PERCIVAL replied that: the approximate quantity of rice being 


Nu exported. during the present season was 800,000 tons, and a very Consider- 
“able proportion was included in the recent agreement , between Burma 


and Japan. The obvious customer for Burma rice would have been India 
but the Indian Government had said that she was not prepared to pay 


` more than £35 a.ton for rice from Burma, while the present world price was 


£38. At the moment Japan was the biggest single factor in the field. 
Talks were going on with Ceylon with regard to her taking 450,000 tons 


: but up to the time he left Ceylon was a firm market for only 200,000. 


These were the two main countries concerned at present, India was out of it. 


Miss GEDGE asked what Rangoon was like to- day to go aboutin., Was .. 
` it safe, or was it disturbed? What was it like in the countryside ; did | 


anybody ever go near an oilfield ? 


Sir PERCIVAL replied that life in Rangoon was something, essentially. á 
'. unreal ; it all went on quite normally. Social life, although somewhat 


abated, had not been radically altered, and if one just walked about 
Rangoon and did not know of anything outside one would not know what: 
a sad state the country was in. Just inside Rangoon law and order were: 
quite well preserved. He' was: not conscious of any danger except the 
certainty that he would be cheated by ,the shopkeepers and charged 
fabulous prices. The biggest single headache for the British or Indian 
was the fantastic cost of living, which was continually rising. 


In the countryside there were certain areas which one could visit*with a 


degree of safety. There were still Europeans in Chauk oilfield, but they - 
had had to be withdrawn from Yenangyat because the insurgenfs came 
in and the Government proved incapable of protecting them. Europeans 
had had to leave the mines in Távoy because it was unsafe for them, and 
indeed for anybody. Two Pattahons of Hoops were sent to cato) to 
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restore order; but they had their-own ideas-and went to a place 20 miles ; * ^ 
further on: It was possible to get to Mandalay by air—that was the only g 
way to get there—and one would be fairly safe there. One could go to.- - 
Lashio with a fair amount of safety, but he would not like to go to Promé, ~- 


-though a Britisher who could speak the language might get away with it. 
Generally speaking the countryside was in a mess, except in the north, and 
at.a few fixed points. 


MAIOR GENERAL G. M. Linpsay said that the really outstanding matter 


in this question of Burma was of world-wide importance. A disorganised: ` 


country was up against a highly-organised system which was building up 


' the greatest empire the world had ever seen. One could see the dangers . 


confronting the world owing to that situation. No one could think that 


a country in this state of chaos, bordering on the south of Soviet Russia ` 


would not be used in the furtherance of its désigns. Shortly there would 
appear the so-called bandits, carefully organised, and Burma would join 
. Tibet and Sianang as satellites of the Soviet Empire. Then, what about 

. India and Pakistan? If they did not stop their internal squabbles they 
Bs, would find themselves handed over to the Kremlin. 


The lecturer spoke about our leaving countries too soon. He would ask: . 


where Britain's civilisation would have been if she had not been colonised 
by the Roman Empire for four centuries? Where would she have got 
the foundation of Greco-Roman culture and law and order ? 


. LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SR THOMAS HUTTON in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman and to Sir Percival Griffiths said that there was 
' nothing anybody could do until the Burmese people themselves wanted 

peace, until they felt the desire for good government. Once they reached 
. that stage he thought we could help. If they wanted peace and prosperity 
they might reach the stage of being glad to welcome the temporary 


assistance of British officials and officers, and when that stage did come- 


he hoped we should readily meet any demand which might be-made upon 
us. Possibly their political inhibitions might prevent them accepting help 


only from us ; if so let it be offered : in conjunction with the United States : 


and other countries. The Burmese ‘could néver pull themselvés out, of 
this mess by themselves, they would need help, just as the Indonesians 
were feeling the need of Dutch officials, and in the same way as Pakistan 
had had temporary help of British officers and civilians. The same 


thing fnight happen in Burma and that was the only hope he could see ' 


for the futüre. They were áll very grateful to Sir Percival. He felt they 
` were all convinced that what he had said could be relied upon as being a 
very good and fair appreciation of the situation. 
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INDIA: A NEW DEMOCRACY 


By Mrs, PARTHASARATHI PE 
(IN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE OF THE MADRAS GOVERNMENT) 


A 


IN A WORLD in i white political complexion and temper of countries 
change in incredibly short intervals, the three years that India has spent 
over her political consolidation seems a long time. These three’ years, 
however, have been a turning point, not only in her history, but in her 
very existence. For, from the moment that she became independent 
in August, 1947, she was involved simultaneously in three struggles, each 
of which could have shaken the foundations of a stronger péople. These 
were the struggle for survival, the struggle to remain a nation and achieve 
firmer political unity, and the struggle for economic regeneration. Today 
we can say with confidence that she has emerged victorious from the 
first two struggles, for she is a nation, and she has attained a surprising 
degree of political unity, ;The third and main task of economic overhaul 
is a challenge she is still to meet in the future. 

The excitement roused both here and in India over the attainment of 
her independence makes us apt to forget that from August, 1947, India’s 
existence as a country hung in the balance for a considerable time. We 
overlook this fact, because it is commonly said and taken for granted, 
that when the British handed over power, they gave us a running machinery 
of administration and a fully-trained army.; but few realise how seriously 
partition mangled the services and how difficult it was to re-officer an 
army that had been almost entirely controlled by British personnel. 
Yet, under these adverse circumstances, the new Government succeeded 
in keeping the country going, and at the same time used the old adminis- 
trative machinery, truncated as it was, to achieve unity and create a 
democratic national state. It was during these same years that the 
Government was grappling with the administration and unification of 
the country, that the Constituent Assembly was enabled to draw upa |. 
- Constitution to guide it in the future. 


UNDERLYING IDEALS 


This Constitution has made India a new democracy—the youngest 
in point of time, the largest in the size of its electorate. The character 
of this Constitution has undoubtedly been coloured by the charatter of 
the national struggle that led to it. We càn of course compare it to 
other great Constitutions of the world, and trace many parallels and many 
differences, many departures from the traditions of the country it is to 
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guide and many revolutionary elements. Far from being a compendium 
of the best, it is‘the result of the ideas that permeated the leadership of 
the national.movement. No man believed so intensely in the possibility 
of the full flowering of the human personality in each and every individual, 
given favourable conditions, than did Gandhiji. While the concept 
of economic justice and the extension of the content of liberty to include 
the equitable distribution of wealth have always been dear to the heart 
of Pandi Nehru. The convictions of these two leaders of the national 
movement are clearly reflected in the Constitution that makes India 
a Republic. 


THE REALITY OF NJATIONHOOD 


This Constitution has set the seal on India not only as a republic, but 
as a nation—a nation in the sense in which she has never so far been one. 
When India was declared independent she was for administrative purposes 
a ji¢-saw puzzle rather than a country, because the 600 and odd Indian 
States had stood aloof from the current of Indian political life for the . 
150 years of British control of the country, also because though they ' 
were internally independent, their relationship to the central authority 
in India was left ambiguous. Within her compass then, on the very 
: first day of her independence, India found a large number of semi- 
independent feudal States, most of whose internal regimes were autocratic. 
Their existence was by no means a small problem, when we recall that 
these States taken together roughly covered half of India's total area. 
and their population 27 per cent of India's total population. 

Because of the territorial integration so ably carried out by Sardar 
Vallabhai Patel, Deputy Prime Minister of India, these states were for 
the first time brought within the framework of a common Constitution, 
in a nation with an area of over 1,200,000 square miles and a total popula- 
tion of over 330 millions under one single authority. This achievement, 
carried out in an amazingly short period of time, is'on the same scale as 
the unification of Germany forged by Prince Bismarck ; but with this 
radical difference ; that German unity was brought about by war and 
bloodshed and the carrying out, of a ruthless policy, whereas the political 
consolidation of India was accomplished by methods of persuasion and 
the consent of the ruling princes. 

India’s political unity today could not have been conceived of by 
Asoka or the Guptas ; nor could it have been achieved by the Moghuls 
or the Mahrattas. The British, it is true, effected administrative unity 
and exercised-paramount power ; but that was solely for the purpose of 
the control of their domain, and was neither democratic nor national. 
For all these centuries then, India was merely a geographical expression ; 
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_the- largest democratic nation in the world—for the Constitution has 
enfranchised an Indian electorate which. forms one twelfth of the total 


7 -population of the world. 


FU NDAMENTAL. RIGHTS 





‘Iti is fitting that the outstanding feature of a Constitution that has given : 


so many millions the right to vote, should be its democratic character, ' 
revealed most clearly in the two sections which are the very spirit of its 
existence, -and which enshrine the ideals and principles of the men and- 


women who fought for the country" s independence. The first of these 
' sections unhesitatingly gives citizens of the new Republic their Funda- 


mental Rights, and the second lays down certain basic principles of State . 
policy. ‘The Fundamental Rights guarantee us personal liberty, freedom . 


of speech and expression, freedom of association and assembly; freedom 
of movement and religion, and equality before the law. The there 


incorporation’ of -these rights into the Constitution is ‘itself significant 
of the attitude that this new democracy takes to the important question - 


of individual liberty ; the further step of making provision. for their 


enforcement through courts of law is the clearest evidence of the basic. 


factor of democratic life—the supremacy of the law. Without this 


provision the citizen's Fundamental Rights might have been. only paper: 


rights, for there would have been no remedy i in cases of their infrin gement. 
By providing a remedy just as much as by making these rights a part of 
"India's written legislation, they have been made real. 


BASIC PRINCIPLE 


That this new democracy means what it says in the matter of individual - 


liberty, is also revealed by the -distinction which,is drawn in the Con- 
stitution between the first and second sections to which I have just referred. 
The second section, which lays down certain basic principles of State 
policy, cannot be enforced through courts-of law, because they are in 


the nature of directions and instructions to future legislatures and. 


executives, and in the present stage of dndia’s development: cannot be 
implemented as Rights. In the words of Dr. Rajendra -Prasad’s first 
message as the first President of the Indian Republic, they are meant to 

“secure justice, liberty and equality to its citizens, and to promote 
fraternity among the people who inhabit its vast territory." [t is this 
section which we hope will be the inspiration of future Governments 
of our country, for it clearly sets out those things which rto government 
responsible to the people can afford to ignore, and which the state ought 
to carry out—such as the provision of free primary education, of work 
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for all, of maternity benefits and of public assistarice in cases of unemploy- 
ment, sickness and old age. These provisions clearly point the way to 
the coming into being of a social welfare state, which will lay the utmost 
emphasis on the full development of eàch of its millions of citizens. 


CONCRETE PROVISIONS 


The presence of these two parts in our Constitution marks a striking 
departure from all previous enactments relating to the government of 
India. The inclusion of the Fundamental Rights in particular, is a 
land-mark in India's constitutional history. Indian political opinion 
had always been in favour of making them part of the country's written 
legislation ; but British constitution makers for India had doubted the 
necessity and utility of this step, and decided against it. To an infant 
democracy like India, however, the fact that the Fundamental Rights 
are part of the country's Constitution is of great value, for it rouses in 
` the gitizen a consciousness of his rights, puts them squarely before him 
and within his reach, and will, in time, educate him to defend them against 
violation and infringement. It makes the Constitution a part of the life 
of the citizen, because these rights are concrete and within his grasp and 
his understanding. He has been given something to fight for, something 
which he will cherish and wish to hand down from generation to genera- 
tion. This section is also a reminder to those who govern and administer 
the country, that the State is not an end in itself, but a means to the 
enrichment of the individual personality. 


POWERS OF SUSPENSION 


Critics of the Constitution say, however, that the Fundamental Rights 
have been limited in their scope by the fact that they càn be restricted. 
When they are so restricted, it is only to prevent their abuse, and to ensure 
_ that the liberty of the individual does not endanger the safety of the 
nation. Again, the actual amendment of these rights is not easy 5 one 
safeguard against their being tampered with is the fact that the Legisla- 
tures of the member States are prevented from interfering with particular 
rights, Parliament alone being empowered to curtail those liberties. To 
take an example, the right of all citizens to employment or appointment 
. to any office under the State may have to be limited by the requirement 

of a residential qualification ; because in many cases it might be necessary 
for the employee to know the area and the people he has to serve. Parlia- 
ment alone has been given this power, for the very good reason that 
whereas a State legislature might tend to shut out from its services people 
‘from other parts of the country, Parliament would generally be disinclined 
to take any such step infringing the citizen's right to employment. Nor 
is it by any means easy even for Parliament to amend any of the Articles 
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laying down the Fundamental Rights ; for evéry such amendment has 
to be doubly ratified—by the normal requirement of a majority of two- 
thirds in each of the two Houses of Parliament, and in addition, by a 
majority of not less than half the Legislatures of the member States. 

No doubt in the long run, Parliament and the Legislatures are the 
guardians of these rights rather than the constitutional provisions 
themselves. But the fact that these constitutional provisions exist, are 
laid down clearly for all to see and claim makes it easier for the people, 
and consequently their representatives in the legislatures, to become the 
direct defenders of their Fundamental Rights. 


i THE CENTRE AND THE UNIT 


Another aspect of the Constitution which is an assurance to the 
individual citizen, and will, we hope, be of great benefit to the country 
as a whole, is the creation of a strong and powerful Centre. | In a country 
whose unity as a nation is newborn, a weak Central Government, With 
control over only three subjects, as envisaged by British administrators 
on the eve of independence, would have been a source of danger. With 
partition and the consequent elimination of Muslim League politics from 
the Indian scene, the main reason for a weak Centre disappeared. A 
second factor that might have led to it was put out of the picture when 
the princely states were brought into the Indian Union. On the other 
hand, the pressing need of economic development on a nation-wide basis, 
and of the organisation of the huge internal market, together with the 
lessons learnt from emergencies like the Bengal famine, pointed the way 
to a strong Centre with wide powers. But the fact that the central 
authority can both formulate and execute policy does not mean that it 
swallows the rights of the member States. To the layman and woman, 
the clear-cut pattern of the distribution of powers between the Centre . 
and the member states is very satisfying. All possible heads of legislative 
power, including the power of taxation, have been grouped together. in 
three separate lists. The first of these, the Union list, contains subjects 
which fall within the exclusive sphere of the central Parliament. The 
second, the State list, contains subjects which fall within the exclusive 
sphere of the State Legislatures. The third list, the Concurrent Legisla- 
tive list, shows in which field both the Central Legislature and the State 
Legislatures will operate, the laws of the Union prevailing over laws 

made by the States, in cases of inconsistency between Union angl State 
enactment. The Centre is further strengthened by the fact that all the 
residuary powers which are not enumerated either in the State list or the ` 
Concurrent list are vested in it. Finally, the Centre has also the power 
to make laws in the event of an emergency, or if Central legislation is 
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eai in the ai interest. Though the powers of the Centre 

‘ when listed like this may seeni overwhelming, the member states have 
in their purview important spheres of life and legislation—like Education, 
the Social Services, Public-Health, Law and order and Local Government 


.. —aánd enjoy a great degree of autonomy. Unity in diversity has -been 
the keynote of Indian culture and civilization in the past ; the new Con- . . 


stitution allows this characteristic full play in the modern setting. 
RETENTION OF COMMONWEALTH TIES 


No country in the world can live unto herself alone, and the new 
` democracy of India has already shown her awareness of the fact that 
* above and beyond the building of a broader national fraternity in each 
democratic state, there lies the wórk of building an international fraternity, 
equipped with its own resources, which can serve as the shelter and shield 
-of the building of national fraternity.” On the very day that India 
became independent, the question of her relationship to Britain and the 
other countries of the world had to be answered. In the generous, 
realistic, and honourable decision to remain in the Contmonwealth, 
_ the new democracy was only carrying out the teaching of its leader; 
Mahatma Gandhi, in whose precepts and practice, there was no place for 
bitterness, rancour or hatred, once Britain had done the right thing and 
given up her claim to rule the country. ; 

Pandit Nehru, the chief architect of this new relationship of India 
to Britain, has shown the same vision in his approach to the other countries 
of the world. Again in voluntarily putting the case of Kashmir before 
the United Nations in the very first instance, the new democracy also ` 
showed that it recognises the need for international control. There 

-is no doubt that in its foreign policy, it will stand for the freedom of" 
suppressed ‘nationalities, for putting an end to racial een BOTE and 
for peace and co-operation in the international sphere. 

By making adult franchise the foundation of her political bnsibidonk 
India has definitely taken her place among the democracies. She has 
charted for herself an excellent guide in her Constitution ; it remains 
for her to work it out in the true democratic spirit, by educating her large 
electorate to a sense of their responsibilities and their rights, so that 
in the India of the future, reason will inform our laws and justice be 
their foundation. 

LORD LISTOWEL'S VIEWS | 

At ili meeting of the East India Association with the Over-Seas 

` League held'at Over-Seas House, St. James's, on Tuesday, March 28th, 


1950, the foregoing paper was read. The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Listowel, 
PC., presided. and in introducing Mrs. Parthasarathi said she was a lady 
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who had done notable work in the educational field. She was in the 
service of the Central Government of India for four years in charge of ' 
all English programmes in the Madras station of All-India Radio ; and 
was now in the Educational Service of the Madras Government. She 
was for some years Professor and Head of.the Department of English in 
the premier College for Women in the Madras Presidency. She was now 
the Principal of a new first grade College for Women in Madras. She 
was honorary secretary of the Indian Red Cross in the Madras province. 


After the lecture the CHAIRMAN said that Mrs. Parthasarathi had given 
a fascinating talk on the political developments in India during the last 


three years. She had presented the essential features of the situation in a 


concise and clear fashion. He was in complete agreement with her 
concerning the political and administrative progress which had been made. 
Some of them had been warned that there would be an administrative 
breakdown following partition, but no such thing had occurred, and 
India had pow a thoroughly efficient and up-to-date administrative 
machine. A : 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing which had occurred was the 
unification of India by the absorption of the Indian States. He 
remembered being shown a map and informed by one of the officials that 
it was hoped that within a year or two two or three of the smaller States 
might consent to amalgamation. But the Government of India had 
accomplished in three years what the British had attempted to do for a 
generation, and it was accomplished by agreement. 

He agreed with Mrs. Parthasarathi about the extraordinarily fine 


.quality of the new Constitution. It embodied the basic principles of 


individual liberty, religious tolerance, political democracy and social 
equality which were enjoyed by the citizen of the modern welfare state, 
and those principles would be just as valuable as an educative force as 
they were in themselves. 

Then they were.all delighted at the way in which India had confirmed 
the Commonwealth relationship. This was a great tribute to the generosity 
of mind of the Indian leaders, not only because they were willing to forget 
many things in the past, but because they were willing to go some way 
towards meeting the difficulties of political leaders of other Commonwealth 
countries. Their acceptance of the King as head of the Commonwealth 
was a most generous gesture towards those other Commonwealth coyintries 
which attached extreme importance to the position of the Crown. He was 
quite sure that this relationship in which India stood to tht rest of the 
Commonwealth would be of the greatest benefit to mankind at large from 
the point of view of world stability and economic prosperity. 
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Mrs. Parthasarathi had not said much, about economic regeneration— 
a subject which gave them a great deal of anxiety. He did not think that 


any of them could prescribe a remedy, but they all admired the way in . 


which India had tackled this terribly difficult and intractable problem. 
‘PIOUS HOPES’ 


Sm JOHN THORNE said that he thought he was one of the very few people 
in that room who ‘had actually read the Constitution about which 
Mrs. Parthasarathi had spoken. He might politely call attention to an 
omission from what she said about. it, namely, that three-quarters of it 
were either a reproduction of or directly based on the: Government of 


India Act, 1935, and none of those present, he thought, would regard it 


as any-the worse for that. As regards the portions which were new, 


Mrs. Parthasarathi had naturally stressed their novelty, and hàd put. 


forward a view of their importance which, he thought, still remained to 


'. be'proved. He was speaking now not just as an individual observer, but. 


from conversations with a number of people in India, nearly all of them 
Indians, about the constitution. Some of them had expressed to him 


: grave doubts about particular parts of the new: sections, as, for instance, , 


the provision for adult suffrage, and some of them had doubted the 
wisdom, not so much of that chapter which dealt with fundamental rights 
as of the chapter which dealt with what were called dESERVE principles 


= of State policy. 


That was the view, as he had said, which was held es a number of 
Indians ; he would regard himself as presumptuous if he put it forward as 
his own or expressed any decided opinion about it, but he thought the 
importance and value of these particular chapters in the new Constitution 
remained to be proved." If as regards the fundamental rights they proved 


- to be for the benefit of India—as he had no doubt they were—and also 


proved to be enforceable (that is to say, that the courts were strong 
enough and would remain strong enough to secure the enforcement of 
those fundamental rights) then both their importance and their value 
would have been proved. But as regards the directive principles, the view 


^. that had been put to him was first, that the constitution was no place for 


the expression of pious hopes, and secondly, that some of the hopes, 
although no doubt pious, were rather dangerous, especially at a time when 
the Government of India was engaged in quite a fierce struggle with parties 
of the Left. The people who had spoken to him in that strain were 
people whom they would regard in England as belonging to the Right, 


“but quite a humber of people in India did belong to the Right. 


He had listened to Mrs. Parthasarathi's address with very great pleasure 


- jndeed. He had ds: of himself as one of the few present who had 
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some years had known Mrs: Párthasarathi and her husband, and her very 
distinguished father-in-law, "Mr. Gopalaswami Aiaanger who was a 


member of the Government of India. 


Mrs. HANDOO spoke of the. interest and pleasure with which she bad 
listened to the address and she congratulated Mrs Parthasarathi on the - 
ability of her presentation. In estimating the future, the aspirations of 
the Indian nation yet to be realised must be remembered. - She had good 
grounds for hoping that the nation was going in the right direction. 
It was led by able men and women who took an important part in the 
struggle that preceded the present situation. The attitude of friendship: 


and understanding, towards the world outside gave them good ground for © - 
.hope. She looked forward to India making a great contribution to : 


world progress. - 
THE FEDERAL PRINCIPLE 
Sm STANLEY REED, who said he intervened with reluctance, and. only at 


-the request. of the Chairman, laid special stress on the characteristics of- 
, the new Constitution, which had been fashioned with such laborious care. ' 


He could not claim that he had studied it from the first word to the last, 
but had examined it'with close attention ; it breathed in every clause the 
spirit of freedom, liberty, and tolerancé, based on a democratic franchise, . 
which they liked to think were the special characteristics of the Anglo- . 
Saxon race. Now the long historic connection of Britian with India had 


-come. to an end, and Indians were masters in their own. house, if they’ 


sought justification fer the work. of these pregnant years surely they could. v 


. find it in the spirit of this Constitution—si monumentum requiris circumspice. 


Very few people in this country appreciated the magnitude of the tasks . 


, which confronted the new Governments in India and Pakistan. Take the i "s 


single issue of the great migration—ten or eleven millions of people, 
passionately attached to their homes, moving from. one Dominion to the 
other. That problem had been handled with great ability and only a 
hard core of refugees remained for settlement. There was the integration . 
of the Indian States with what was formerly British India. That great . 
work of consolidation: could not be tackled by the British raj because of | 
.the existence of treaties which were inviolate and inviolable. è 

In passing, tribute should be paid to the man who first raised the 


- standard of unity through federation, Sir Tej Bahadur Saprue who 
‘proclaimed it at'the Round Table and Conference and pressed it to . 
' acceptance in the Act of 1935. It was a matter of infinite ‘regret that this ` 


great Act was never fully implemented. The work .which now 
confronted the Governments of India and Pakistan was to raise the E 
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standard of.life in the sub-continent and: provide this higher standard for 


a population ‘increasing at the rate of five millions a year. That would 
demand all the resources of the land and the best brains of its leaders ; 
it would also call for the drastic revision of the Hindu law óf inheritance, 


- which parcelled holdings often uneconomic in themselves into unworkable reas 


fragments. 

Viewing these problems as a ‘whole, it was regrettable that fifty per cent 
of the revenues of one Dominion and sixty per cent of the other were, 
owing to the feeling of insecurity, devoted to purposes of defence. There 
was no more impressive duty than to exorcise this sense of insecurity and 
establish confidence; that accomplished they could anticipate with reasoned 
hope economic developments establishing an India which would be the 
pivot of stability in a changing and disturbing Asiatic scene. 


; , _INDIA’S WOMEN 
"MR. H. S. L. POLAK said that Mrs. Parthasarathi had united in herself the - 


,East and West ; she had given out of her wisdom something of Madras 


and something of Oxford. This was a very valuable contribution. She 
iad also demonstrated that possibly the greatest capital treasure of India 
was her womanhood. He was not very much impressed with the import of 


. capital goods; but he was impressed by the possibilities that lay in the 


hands of Indian women. He had read a few days previously a small 
pamphlet by Mr.. Brayne, a very distinguished servant of India, in which 
he discussed the economic and social problems with which, among other 
countries, India was faced, and he emphasized, as the present speaker had 
often done, the treasure—uncultivated to a large extent—which India pos- 
sessed in the womanhood of her cities and villages. He pointed out that if 
sufficient stimulus, encouragement, and training were given to the women 


. of India they would have the future in their hands and would be able to 


tell their husbands where to go and what to do. They would be able to 
bring up 1 their children along right lines and India would thereby make 
progress much more rapidly and happily. 
There was one other thing that women would be able to do and that men 
perhaps could not do so welle They could cherish that spirit of brother-, 
hood that was inherent in India, although so often forgotten. Without 
that „spirit of brotherhood it would not be possible to build up India so 
effectively and completely. This was a matter even more in the hands of 
 womęn than in the hands of men. o 


Mn. A. H. AHMED BAIWA (Imam of London Mosque) said that looking 
at the fundamental rights embodied in the Constitution of India it was very . 
pleasing to find among them the principle of equality for all. But economic 
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‘-equality was not possible’ without the economic development of the 
country, and the economic development of the country was not possible 
when revenue was being spent on purposes other than economic develop- 
ment. He wished to be told by the speaker how this economic welfare 
. , could be attained if revenue was spent on preparing for.war. If Indian . 
energies were directed towards war, capitalists would not be prepared to 
spend their money in industrial development. 


- Dr.H. s. BATRA said that the incorporation of the Indian States into the 
fabric of Indian Union was an achievment of which India was justly 
proud, Mrs. Parthasarathi had dealt with the political structure and the 
rights. Those rights had yet to be translated into action, because even 

. to-day some people were being detained without trial. The question of 

_ economic regenération had only just been mentioned. According to a 
recent issue of the Financial Times the sterling balance of £1,300 millions 
had been whittled down to £700 millions. In another two years the 
sterling balances would have gone.’ If a man did not put his house in 
order when he was a creditor what hope had he when he was a debtor ?" 


THE CHARTED PATH i 


~ Mrs. PARTHASARATHI, in reply, said that what Sir John Thorne had 
stated* represented. in very large part the goal of their endeavour in > 
India. When a path was charted it was very much easier to follow, and - 
as the Constitution has told them what to expect it was now for them to. 
‘claim their rights and educate themselves to sustain them. She could 
only say that the fulfilment of that hope rested upon all of them. As for. 
the point which Sir Stanley Reed had raised, critics always talked of 

- 40 or 50 per cent of the budget being spent on defence, but to be quite 
correct, it was from 40 to 50 per cent of the central revenues-only which 
were so spent, not 40 to 50 per cent of the total revenues., With regard to 
the tension between Pakistan and India, it was heartening that Mr. Nehru 
and Mr.-Liaquat Ali Khan were about to meet at Delhi to seek together for 
some enduring solution of the unfortunate conflict. 

She had not touched on economic regeneration because, frankly, India 
so far had, achieved only a very little in thi? direction. They could only 
do it along the lines on which the Labour Government in England "was 
doing it. She was sure that the aims of political democracy given im the 
constitution had ultimately to be realized in terms of economic democracy. 


'. THE HIGHEST IDEALS s 


SR JoHN WooDHEAD, in proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, said 
_that they had listened to a very interesting discourse, well written and 
‘extremely -well delivered. If all women in India were up to. Mrs. - 
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Parthasarathi’ s stétidaid of speechinaking’ and of ability to impress her 
point of view, the women of Britain would have to look to their laurels. 
He had not read the Constitution, a very large docüment, but had read a 
summary of it. It was based on the highest ideals, and laid down equality 
in every direction for the inhabitants of India. It was quite true that only 
the future could prove whether those ideals could be realised and main- 
tained, but they all hoped that India would be successful in maintaining 
the high ideals she had set herself, equality before the law, freedom in 
religion, freedom of meeting and discussion—all thé freedoms to which 
we were accustomed in this country. He did not think they should start 
off by assuming that the ideals could not be realised. .As for the cost of 
defence, this was very high, far higher than desirable, but as 
Mrs. Parthasárathi had pointed out, it was 50 per cent of the central 
revenues, and not of the total revenue of India, that is of the Central and 
States revenues together. He asked that a hearty vote of thanks. be 
actorded to the speaker and to the Chairman. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF INDIA : 


` A JOINT Meeting with the Over-Seas League was held at Over-Seas House, 


S.W.1, on Wednesday, February 22 1950, when the Chair was taken by: 
Dr. D. W. Logan, Principal, University of London. - 

The Paper on “ The Educational Problems of India ” by Dr. Tara Chand 
(Secretary, Education Ministry, New Delhi) was introduced in his absence 
by Professor M. S. Sundaram, late secretary of the Education Department, 
India.House. jJt-was given in the April issue of THE ASIATIC REVIEW, 
pages 986-995. - 

In the course of sóme observations of his own on the subject 


` Professor Sundaram said : 


When I have stated the problem of the appalling lack of educational 
facilities .in India to American and Western audiences they have 
expressed concern and pity for this mass of illiterate humanity. Well, 
one does not refuse to accept sympathy or concern from very enlightened 
people who express so much apprehension about humanity left to drift 
without education, which is the fundamental right of every human being, 
but I will ask you to look on the matter from another point of view. , It is 
not as though the.illiterate man in India—and by far the largest percentage 
of them are peasant agriculturists who live on the land by their labour— 
was uneducated. He is illiterate, it is true, but it would be very wrong to 
think that he is totally uneducated. If one had some intimate contacte 
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with the workings of his mind one would realise that he is the inheritor of 


a very great culture and that he has in him fundamentally the making of 
aneducated man. It is true that he cannot read or write, but he can talk 
about a thousand proverbs of ancient wisdom, he can recapture the ideals 
and aspirations of.his ancestors, he has caught by hearsay the verses of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata and he walks with dignity and content- 
ment not ill at ease with himself because he is unable to read and write. 
Those of you wlio have travelled in India will have seen this remarkable 
characteristic of the so-called illiterate masses whose lack of literacy is no 
hindrance to their culture. 

A famous schoolmaster in this country said, “ I would much rather 
have my son read a daily portion of the Bible and be a good man than 
that he should work all the theorems in geometry and go into the intricacies 
of all scientific learning, and yet prove to be a very wicked person who 
had no concern at all for the good of his fellow men nor his own real 
good." And again, “Let my son not know whether the sun moves round 
the earth or the moon round the sun. I shall be content if he has the 
great virtues of life." I car affirm that the millions of illiterate masses of 
India live the virtuous life—the good life—in that they have inherited it 
and acquired the wisdom of the past so intimately in their lives that they 
practise it without reference to any books. 


NATURAL CULTURE 


It is really therefore not such a grave danger as it appears to the 
foreign mind or to someone who is not very intimately associated with 
India—it is not such a grave danger, after all, to give the good man who 
has some prudence and some culture, the right to vote. There was a 
famous saying that the experiment is worth making in India because of the 
fact that the peasant there is a.very shrewd person. He hasa fundamental 
conscience, he has a heritage of culture, and he has no great weakness in 
himself; nor is he subject to confused thinking. He knows what is 
basically good for him and it is most desirable to give the vote to him-in 
order that Be may decide for himself. 

The danger that is always present is that, the educated man may be a 
corrupt influence within this mass of people. The very successful 
exploiter could possibly exploit vast millions of such people. Hitler did 
it with people who were not illiterate, but very well educated. * He 
influenced their minds so that they just followed him. When I hear 
great concern expressed about the lack of literacy in India I do not hésitate 
to counteract the argument.by saying that possibly it is not sych a great 
disaster as Western people might suppose and that it is worth trusting a 
«vote to uncorrupted but naturally cultured men. 
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iti is far coma intention, to sive the i impression of defending the lack op 
literacy of the masses of India. If the alternative, which is a true education, 
is not available, then there is still no grave danger. A late Governor- 
General of India addressing a conference of teachers remarked that so 


much had been stated about the evils of illiteracy and the benefits of © 
' literacy. But “If you make men just able to read and write without 


giving them the real benefits of education, what will happen? The poor 
man if you teach him to write his name, may quite possibly go on and 
commit the crime of forgery. If you teach him to read, his stock of 
reading matter may only be criminal stories. If you want people to read 
or write teach them at the same time to live good lives.” 


TEACHING A CRAFT 


Coming to the question of what has been attempted, I may remind you, 
that in the year 1935 a scheme was put forward for facing this colossal 
problem, but was held up because it was stated that there was no money, 
that even if all the schools were built within a given time, they must be 
equipped and staffed. But one scheme was worked out under the 
inspiration of Mr. Gandhi whereby children could be taught through their 
occupational interests. India looks upon the child as a wage-earner by 
the time he is 8 or 9 years old, and there are millions of children labouring 
in the fields at that early age. The only way to make them educated is to 
make labour not mechanical but intelligent. Give them a craft and let 
them learn through the craft as an occupational medium. Then, in the 
course of five or ten years the child will learn through that craft first of all 
the means of his own livelihood and, secondly, he would be intelligently 
informed as becomes every citizen. This scheme was put into force at a 
number of experimental stations all over the country, and wherever the 


experiment has been made it has been spoken of as having produced very 


good results. It has produced results in children who otherwise could 


never be whole-time school children in.the European sense of the term. ` 
Whether they go into the fields or work at the spinning-wheel or on leather 
‘or any other medium available, or work as a goldsmith or silversmith or 


any of the other hundreds of different crafts, while they are doing that kind 
of work they learn a little bit ‘of arithmetic, a little bit of geography and 
history and so gather a certain amount of education. 

For example, in the carpentry class a lad might not only learn carpentry, 
but be taught something about timber, where it is grown, under what sort 
of climate. He might learn something about forestry, and if an antique 
piece of furpiture came forward he might be introduced to some passage 
in history. In this way the various classes among the children would be 


able to learn something beyond just the craft itself. This is looked upon , 
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experiment is one which must be enlarged before it can "properly be 
studied. But it ‘does seem to offer the means of the education of large 
numbers. 

Prof. Sundaram then drew attention to the passages in the paper under 
the heading of “Technological Institute" and “The University 
Commission." He continued : After all, every democracy needs leaders . 
and the leaders have to come necessarily from higher intellectual 
institutions. The most vital question in India at the moment is not any 
hesitancy about the coming of the vote to millions of illiterate people, but 
the question of finding tens of thousands of leaders. .The enlightenment 
of every democratic people is to be judged by the number of its leaders. 
Remember that the leaders for the Navy, Army, and the medical and . 


social services will have to come from about 5 per cent of the entire 


population. It is with this 5 per cent that one is deeply concerned. 

To-day we have eminent Indians who hold great positions of leadership 
and résponsibility, but this may not always be so. In a democracy which 
has to be kept fully alive and to be in a continuing process it is necessary 
to find means by which we can derive from a very large personnel a body 
of leaders who will take the places of those ahead who have fallen out. 

That is the problem which educators in India have to face to-day. It is 
hoped that if we are unable to achieve a replica of the Western system of 


. public education, we shall at least be able to substitute for it a system 
' which is. indigenous to the soil and which. will ensure that SETDOCTAS in 


its full sense is established. 
THE PRINCIPAL OF LONDON UNIVERSITY 


Tue CHAIRMAN (Dr. D. W. Logan) said that most of those present 
knew far more about the educational system of India and its difficulties 
than himself. Quite naturally he was most interested in the latter part 


of Prof. Sundaram's remarks about higher education, and perhaps he 


could make his most useful contribution to the discussion in the shape 


-of a few remarks on that subject. The great background to the subject’ 
- was the recent report of the University Edycation Commission. Look- 


ing through that report, one of the things that struck him was the 
increasing influence of American, rather than English, ideas on Indian 
educational thought. That was illustrated by the fact that out df the 
ten members of the Commission, there was one representative from the 
universities of this country, Sir James Duff, while there were two Anferican 
representatives, Dr. A. E. Morgan, former President of Antiech College, 


-and Dr. J. J. Tigert, formerly Commissioner of Education, U.S.A. It 
- would be a mistake, however, to imagine that British educational thought 
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* Dr. Tigert . Was. an. -OXford graduate; as was Dr. Tara Chand, while the ` 


Chairman, Sir. "Sarvepalli. Radhakrishnan, was an Oxford professor. 


The tenderi¢y’ towards the American approach had a great influence on . 
: many of the recommendations of the Commission. 


It was always difficült to generalise, but one might distinguish between 
university education at its first degree stage in this country and in America 
by saying that in this country we aimed at education rather in depth, 


. Whereas in America they aimed rather at education in breadth. ‘If one 
: wanted to go deeply over an educational field one could not at the same ` 


time go broadly over a large range of subjects. The emphasis in. the 
report seemed to indicate that American influence would’ be more 


: marked on the, educational system of India in the future than it had been 


in the past. 


It was, of course, quite natural that the United States should provide : 


a better pattern than this country for assessing and solving the educational 
problems of India. The whole spatial background in the United States 
was so much more comparable. Ours was a small country geographically, 
with well-built up communications, whereas India was a sub-continent. 
The question of distance alone was such a$ to make the American exper- 
ience more applicable to India. 


‘But there was one point in which the British experience was borne out 


by the American, namely, thé close connectiori between the quality of 


school education and university standards. In this country we had K 
“ made do-" with a, smaller percentage of university student places than. 
had our neighbours. The difference between standards in British and’ 


American universities at the first degree level was due to the fact that a 


good deal of work done during the first two years in most American . 


universities was really only comparable to the sixth form work in British 


'" Schools. Therefore we had managed to get along with a smaller number 


of university places. ' 


One of the things which the University of London had learned during 


the past few years while it had been promoting university colleges in 


, Various parts of the Commonwealth had been the closeness of the con- 


nection between the school system and the university system. It was 
therefore difficult for him to see how higher education could develop 
on tht lines indicated in the Commission's report without the whole 


School System being first made adequate. 


THE LANGUAGE OF INSTRUCTION 


There ` was one final point which Prof. Sundaram did not mention but 
which seemed. to him the most momentous of the recommendations in 
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the report. This related to the very vexed and thorny question of what 
was to be the language of instruction. He thought that the report set 
out the problem very fairly. It stated that much anxious thought had 
been devoted to the problem of the medium of instruction in the 
universities and institutions of higher education. No other problem 
had caused greater controversy amongst educationalists. The question, 
as the report stated, was so wrapped up in sentiment that it was difficult 
to consider it in a calm and detached manner. The recommendations 
of the Commission, if he might try to summarise them, were that the 
teaching in the universities and the schools should be carried on primarily 
in what was called the regional language. But there would also be deve- 
loped a federal language which would certainly be studied at school and 
used in the universities. English would take the third place. He 
wondered whether three languages would not prove too much for students 
im the future. 

This change of language as the medium of instruction was one of*the 
great problems in the Indian educational system. He had not been in 
India himself, and therefore he spoke with much less knowledge than 
other people who were present that day, but he imagined that the regional 
language would retain its strong hold. How far the federal language 
could establish a hold depended on how far it could be developed into a . 
proper medium of communication, particularly for exact scientific 
thought. From one point of view, it must always be a matter of regret 
when the language which is the medium of instruction in a country is 
changed fróm a, more general to a more localised medium, as, for example, 
when Latin ceased to be the common language of education in Europe. 
One could, however, well understand the reasons which had led to the 


` decision in the present case, but he hoped English would not be lost sight 


of, however well the federal language might develop. 
EMERGENCY TRAINING SCHEME 


Mn. S. H. Woop (late Ministry of Education) said that it was fifteen 
years since he was in India and he was there only for four months, but 
there were three things he would like to say. He agreed with Professor 
Sundaram that many of the Indian peasants, as indeed many of the 
English agricultural peasants, were cultivated people without' being 
literate. Nevertheless if they were aiming at a wide spread of formal 
education the'fundamental problem was the teacher. In this Country’ 
we had made a very remarkable experiment which was naw coming to 
an end. During the past four or five years there had been a number of 
what had been called “ emergency training colleges "—that is, training 
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colleges for men and women from the Forces and elsewhere, of mature . - 
age, who had decided as adults, not as adolescents (and the difference 
was significant), to. go in for teaching. They were not people who said, 
, as the 18-years-old person might say, ** I am going to be a teacher because 
my parents say that is the thing for me," or “ Because I cannot do any- 
thing else." 


This emergency training scheme had brought 40,000 new teachers into 
the field of. English education. He knew about this because he was 
in the Ministry at the time. The Ministry believed that a number of 
recruits might be obtained from among those whose social values had been 
changed by the war, and who would say, “I do not want, any longer, to be 
a solicitor's clerk, or a mechanic, or a policeman, as the case may be. 
My social values have been changed, and I want to put my gifts at the 
disposal of the young people of my country." The appeal was made and 
they had 100,000 offers, and in fact there were many men and women who 
confessed that their social values had indeed changed and that they wished 
to put their gifts at the disposal of the schools. He was sure that if an 
appeal were made, with the.necessary financial adjustment, many would 
be found who would réspond to something similar in India. 


On the question which the Chairman had raised concerning the 
influence of English and American thought on higher education, he 
wanted only to utter a word of warning. America had proportionately 
eight times as many undergraduates as we had in this country ; that is 
to say, if the age period 17 to 22 (the undergraduate years) were taken, 
there were eight times as many students in the States as in this country. 
The State of Michigan, for example, had as many undergraduates as the 
whole.of England and Wales put together. When he was in America 
a short time ago he was impressed—and depressed—by -one fact. If 
undergraduates were drawn from a very wide field there was bound to 
be great variety of ability. How did the Americans solve the problem 
of providing higher education for that great variety ? America tended, 
not to solve, but to meet this problem of the wide variety of ability by. 
what he could only call the “ fat text-book.” -He begged India never to 
indulge in the “ fat text-book.” Whatever else India did, he hoped it 
would’ not encourage educators and other people to write these large 
text-books. It met the problem but it did not solve it. One saw boys 
and yoting men of 18 and 20 coming out of class all carrying the same 
text-book under their arm. Education was a question of independent 
reading of independent books and not merely the mass assimilation of 
information from books of the text-book kind. 
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FOSTERING NATIONAL GROWTH 


The basic thing to be secured in India was a widespread and enlightened 
system of infant schools. These should be staffed at all costs—he knew 
the difficulty—by women. He did not believe that the right kind of 
educational system could be built unless the base was got right, and he 
was quite sure that just as women in this country and other parts of 
Europe were obviously the right people to handle young children, so the 
Indian women would make wonderful Indian school-teachers. There were 
some universal principles of education—principles applicable at all times to 
all countries. Education was not pouring something into children, it 
was not even drawing something out of children, it was fostering the 
natural growth of children, and he defied anyone to say that within 
recorded times the processes of growth had changed. 

There. was one thing they must do in India—they must entrust children 
with some responsibility, however, young they might be. There was a 
vast difference between discipline and obedience. Obedience, he khew, 
was necessary, but obedience was a reaction to something externally 
imposed, but discipline was something which arose from within and was 
creative, and the secret of discipline was responsibility. If he saw an 
infant school in which the children were not looking after one another, 
the older ones helping the younger. to put on their shoes, carrying the 
milk, and so forth, if it was a school where the children were obviously 
not being trusted to do various things, he could be sure that there was 
little real discipline in that school, however much obedience there might 
be. He begged his Indian friends to concentrate on the education of 
women and the training of women teachers. 


WOMEN’S PART IN TEACHING 


Lapy HARTOG said with what admiration she had been watching 
the courageous attack being launched by the Ministry of Education 
in India on that shapeless, headless monster of mass illiteracy which 
during all the years of British rule educationists had slashed at, but had 
never attempted to slay. At last there was produced in the Sargent 

. Report a scheme to liquidate this mongter in forty years. The new 
Ministry of Education planned to reduce the period to sixteen years,. 
but, whatever the plan and whatever the period, the weapons to be used 
were the same—money, teachers and national enthusiasm. Théy had 
heard that afternoon something about the teachers, but little had been 
said about the money, and, unfortunately, the scheme which the Govern- 
ment of India had in mind had already had to be curtailed because of the 
lack of that very necessary commodity. That was one of the things which 
she thought most disturbing because the position of the Indian teacher 
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‘was ‘always precarious in the extreme and now with the inflated cost ‘of - 


living one’ wondered how even national enthusiasm could continue to 
draw suitable recruits into the teaching profession. ‘A more and not less 


intelligent type of teacher was wanted if the new basic education was to ` 


be made really successful. 

What seemed to her one of the most attractive of the new schemes was 
the scheme for social education for adults, with the idea of not only 
making them literate but giving them some education for citizenship, 
some training in the laws of personal health, and so on. She had been 
very glad to hear from India that there had been an encouraging response 
from volunteer teachers for the work of social education. Was there 


any idea of pursuing the suggestion to conscript University men and women 


for a certain period for teaching ? 

` In Dr. Tara Chand's paper she noticed that no reference was made to 
the education of girls. They all knew that in the new India it was taken 
for “granted that, whatever applied to men applied equally to women, 
and that there was in the new Constitution complete equality of treatment 
for both sexes. Women in India would have “equal pay”. But that 
did not get over the fact that as things were at present, of the 17 million 
pupils in educational institutions of all kinds only about a quarter were 
girls, and this meant a restricted field as compared with men from which 


to obtain teachers. Moreover, India was a country of almost universal ' 


marriage and therefore there were enormous numbers of women: who 
would not contemplate teaching as a career. Then, again, so many new 
‘avenues of work were opening out to women—as nurses, village welfare 
workers, and, for those with secondary education, less nationally useful 
though possibly more attractive occupations such as clerical work, 
the films, and so on—that one wondered what inducement could be offered 
to get a reasonable number of women into the teaching profession. 

. It was a great satisfaction to know that at last there was, in India an 
active Ministry of Education at the Centre able to exercise some direction 
and control of education in the different States of the Union, and able 
also to giye financial aid. She hoped the Ministry of Education was not 
going to be discouraged if timestargets proved impossible of fulfilment. 


(At this point the CHAIRMAN (Dr. Logan) had to leave the meeting, 
and his place was taken by Sir JoHN WOODHEAD). 


uu TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTES | 
- MR. G. H. LANGLEY (late Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dacca) 


said that he Was glad both Dr. Tara Chand and Professor Sundaram had -. 


emphasised that the main problem in education which faced the Govern- 
ment of India at the present time was that of. PHBE RIE it to the illiterate 
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NC an impression of the magnitude :of. this problem. It was ‘not ` ] 
merely one of-the vast number of teachers required, but also of thé fact . ; 


-that such teachers as become available would be accustomed-to conditions 
of life. radically ‘different from, those: ekütini. in the villages where they 
would be employed.. ; KS f 


There were points in Dr. Tara hands paper. that had greatly interested 
him. One was that referring to the proposal of the Government of 
India to establish four well-equipped technological institutes to provide 
advanced technological training for the principal regions of India. As 
far back as 1933 a Conference of representatives of all the universities 
‘of India considered the possibility of making provision for technological 
education of. this kind, and they made a very similar recommendation, 
but at that time they were not able to persuade Governments to put it. 


. into operation. It was interesting to note that the Government of India 
. were proposing to create these advanced technical institutes at a fime 


when they were.deciding to accept a recommendation of their recent 
Universities Commission that the medium of instruction for university 
teaching shall be a provincial dialect. In 1933 the Indian representatives 
of the Universities also considered the question of the medium of instruc- 


. tion and decided to recommend a continuance of English. Among their 


principal reasons for this decision was their desire to make institutions 
for advanced technological training, if founded, available for students 
from all parts of India ; and he felt that, whatever vernaculars might in 
future-be used for imparting university teaching, thé need for making all 
special educational institutions available for all qualified candidates 
who needed the training provided, would still be clearly recognised.. 


FINANCIAL ASPECTS 


Sir Jonn WoopuEAD said that-he himself desired to ask a question. 
It was true that in the pre-independence days great progress was made in 
secondary and university education in India and during the twenty- -five 
years preceding the transfer of power there was progress in technical 
education. Unfortunately it was equally-true that among the masses the 
spread of education was extremely slow, and he had always regretted that 
the Government of India of those days had not been more successful 
in bringing about progress in the relief of mass illiteracy. The trouble; 
however, always was finance. Primary schools require money, and the 
difficulty was that the Government of India's revenues were not large 
enough to provide the great sums required for the findncing of com- 


` pulsory primary education. Perhaps it might be laid to the charge of 
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the Governments in Dix thal. they had not the courage t. jmpose 

additional taxation for tbis purpose. 
^ In Bengal a compulsory: Primary ‘Education Act was passed i in 1930. 
It imposed certain additional cesses‘in order to carry out the provisions of 
the Act. There was considerable ` ‘opposition in the local Legislative 
Council to the additional taxatién involved, and by 1939 no progress 
had been made because of the difficulty of raising money. What had 
been done since then he could not say. But that problem of” finance 
would remain in the days of Indian independence. His question was 
whether Professor Sundaram thought the problem of finance could be 
solved and whether India was now prepared to tax itself to provide 
money for primary education ? 

Another diffüculty was that of obtaining female teachers. He did 
not believe that primary education would be spread throughout the 
masses until female teachers were available in primary schools. Were 
ferhale teachers now available in sufficient numbers ? 


PROFESSOR SUNDARAM'S REPLY 


` PROFESSOR SUNDARAM, in reply, said that Dr. Logan had raised the point 
whether they in India were more biased towards the Americanóthan 
towards the British system of education. He. would say that there was 
` no bias at all, and the presence of two Americans on the Commission 
should not be understood as tipping the balance in favour of American 
opinion. 

Several speakers had mentioned the need for women teachers. This 
was perhaps the most important aspect of the teaching problem. Of 
the 400,000 teachers at present in India only 60,000 were women. That 
was a very small proportion. It was only in recent years that a system 
of scholarships had been offered by several States to girls in the high 
schools in order to encourage them to adopt teaching as a profession. 
The inducement was that after taking their school certificates they would 
go into training schools, the facilities of which: would be made free to^ 
them. He would say from personal knowledge and from a reference to 
annual reports, that this had,been a very great inducement, particularly 
in the States of Madras and Bombay and others, and in some areas the 
number of women teachers had practically doubled during the last two 
years. There was every indication that numbers would be forthcoming 
provided sufficient inducement was given. 

He had also been asked whether India was prepared to tax itself. 
This had been a question asked for decades. In the days of British rule 
the answer wás that there was no money, but no one had come forward 
to say, ‘‘ We are intending to give you a system of education, and this is. 
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"what. it will iub oak Gnas had thie Salen dn given to’ the 
people to. take the financial burden on themselves. What was likely to _ 
happen now? What was actually happening in various parts of the 
country was that there was so much awareness among the people as to 
' the need for education that local effort was being organised in com- 
munities. In lonely villages, for instance, people were co-operating to . 
build their own'schoolhouse. There was a desire on the part of the;people 
to put. forward their best efforts in this respect and to give if not in cash 
then in kind in order that schools might-be established in India. These 
centres were envisaged not only as school buildings- but as community 
centres. In the case of a village with a reasonable population, instead 
of the old-time temple or mosque as the centre, the emphasis had shifted 
to the school building which was utilised for a variety of communal 
purposes. It was not just a question of actuarial’ calculation as to how 
much money had to be put up before education was introduced. ` Local 
“enthusiasm was very much in evidence in many parts of the country. * 
Lady, Hartog had spoken about the regional language. This was one 
of the biggest topics of discussion—a topic on which a variety of views 
had been and continued to be expressed. There was no regional language 
- in India which was not spoken by at least 15 million people; it was not a 
question of a dialect. There were fifteen main languages and of these 
fifteen each was spoken by not less than 15 millions and some of them by 7 
as many as 40 millions. Thus they had a vital place in the life of the, 
country. They were the languages of the people. The mother tongue 
- would increasingly take a big part in any universal system of education. 
On the top of this the federal language was an automatic necessity. 
Hindi or Hindustani had been accepted as the federal language because, 
. by and large, about 120 million people out of 320 millions were supposed 
to have a working knowledge of the language. 

It must not be supposed that English was to be abandoned ona 
particular date. A period of 150 years of contact with the English 
language was not to be so lightly terminated. Language was not a thing 
which anybody could legislate about. What was likely to happen was 
that many more University people were likely to learn other European 
languages—French, German, Spanish, for instance—side by side with 
English. This process would have to go on without any definite legisla- 
tion aboutit. Language was a thing which grew. To give one example, 
it was never legislated by the British that English should be the mgdium 
' of instruction or administration in India, they just threw it out asa sugges- 
tion. The Government was known to be in the hands of Englsh-knowing 
people, and English would continue to be spoken in education as well as 
in commerce and industry. It was also hoped that one day Hindustani 
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E would be reckoned one. of. the world's leading. languages, tó be acquired. 
* by educated people i in the West in the same way as they deghired certain: . ` 
* Western languages. l 


On the proposition of the Chairman a yote of thanks was -accorded to 
: Dr. Tara Chand and to Professor Sundaram. 


THE OBJECTS AND POLICY OF THE 


. EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 
, (INDIA, PAKISTAN AND BURMA) 


IN 1866, eight years after the. assumption of the government of India by . 
the Crown,:the East-India Association was formed with the object of 


, the promotion of the public interest and welfare of the inhabitants of 


. " India generally." This object was steadfastly pursued during the ensuing 
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eighty-one years.. The Independence of India and Pakistan attained in 
1947, while modifying the original conception, has increased the need 
for strengthening the bonds of friendship and the importance of mutual ` 


- understanding between-the people of Britain and the inhabitants of the 
. Countries formerly comprising the India Emipire—namely, India, Pakistan, 


: . the. States, and Burma. The Association therefore looks forward to the 


continuance of its work, with the assistance of all those who are interested 
-in the welfare and progress of these countries, by the methods which have 
. proved’ so helpful in the past, namely : 


a ih By lectures on čurrent questions affecting those countries and publication of the same. 
2. By providing opportunities for the free ‘discussion of important questions affecting 

India, Pakistan, the States, and Burma. f 

` 3. By promoting friendly contact between. the peoples of these countries and of Britain 


a ie ` through the medium of social and other gatherings. 


Di 


4. Generally by the promulgation of reliable information regarding the countries named. 


The Association is essentially non-official in character and has no 


"connexion with any political party. It seeks to provide an open plat- 


"form for the consideration of current problems relating to India, 


Pakistan, the States and Burma. It welcomes as members all those 
who are interested in their welfare and progress. 

Papers are read and discussed throughout the year, except in the months 
of August and September. Members are entitled to invite friends to these 
meetings. 

Annyal Subscription payable in advance, £1 5s. The Life Subscription 


` is £14, 


For members j joining after October 15, the first subscription will cover 
` the ensuing calendar year. 
Members receive the Alan Review each quarter, free, by post. 
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AFGHAN © CLAIMS: AGAINST PAKISTAN 
By A CORRESPONDENT 


THERE is no ready explanation er the purpose of Afghanistan in urging 
claims for the creation of a state to be called Pathanistan (or Pukhtoonistan) 
which would be peopléd by Pathans (Pukhtoons) living in Pakistan. 

Some spokesmen of Pakistan have been unable to explain Afghan 
hostility, which is remarkable if only for the reason that only Afghanistan, 
among Muslim countries, has been critical of the new Muslim state, 
created by partition of the Indian sub-continent to form the largest 
Muslim state in the world. At other times responsible Pakistanis have . 
expressed the view that the Afghan Government has striven to whip up 
some diversion to draw their people's attention away from conditions - 
in-their own country. These conditions, when contrasted with the 
steadily improving economic condition of the tribes on the Pakistan 
side of the Durand line, are inevitably thrown in bold relief. Some inter- 
national commentators have suggested more sinister motives springing 
from world group politics. 

For the purpose of this survey it is better to ignore motives, take the 
claims of the Government of Afghanistan at their face value, and examine 
them on the evidence, which is, fortunately, ample. 

The basic point is the validity and status of the Durand Line between 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. If the Durand Line is an international border, 
then obviously the country on one side of it cannot have pretensions 
regarding the destinies of people on the other side. If the Durand Line 
is not an international border, a state with an ill-defined boundary might 
conceivably have claims on part of a neighbouring population, but even 
so they would need to stand on their merits. 

At this point it is necessary to ask the indulgence of those who have 
long been conversant with the elements -of the" position to say what the 
Durand Line is and to record the present attitude of the British Govern- 
ment (between whom and Afghanistan the Line was settled in 1893) and 
its status as regarded in the light of the independence of the Indian sub- 
continent and the partition of it into India and Pakistan. 

In 1893 the Secretary of the Government of India was Sir Mortimer 
Durand and thus it came about that the frontier agreed between the Indian 
and Afghan Governments in that year was called the Durand Ling, The 
agreement laid down, in a number of geographical provisions, the line 
which now forms the border between Afghanistan and Pakistan. It 
provided that both India. (which of course at that time*meant Britain) 
and Afghanistan should respect the inviolability of the defined line and 
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that neither ‘should REFE in the affairs or areas in “the possession of 
the otter. . Committees were set up .for. the implementation of. the 
agreement which in fact was never challenged. ' It was’ renewed as a 
matter of course between the British and Ameer Habibullah in 1905. 

Let us see how between then and now the status of the Durand Line 
as an international border has been: ‘maintained. -In.1921 the British and 
Afghanistan Governments formally: undertook io observe ‘internal and 

` external independence accofding to thé border defined in 1893. Again 
in 1928, when the British Government had reason to go into the matter 
once more, with the Afghan Government, . they made it plain to the 
Afghans that there existed no “ no-man’s land " between India and the 
Durand Line. . 

Perhaps one of the imans in enabling the situation to be thoroughly - 
understood in Britain, America and other Western countries, even to this . 
day, is that in the great wealth of fiction, films and writing, the tribal 
areas have often been referred to as “ no-man's land ” or by similar vague 
terms. The fact is of course that there has not been, since 1893, any 
territory responsibility for which was in any deubt. 

On August 14,1947, Lord Louis Mountbatten, as Governor-General 
of undivided India, issued the Indian Independence (International Agree- 
ment) Order, 1947, laying.down that all rights and obligations under 
International Agreement in regard to the territories of the Dominion of 
Pakistan will devolve on Pakistan. According to this Order, therefore, 
all territories on the Pakistan side of the Durand Line is the concern of 
that Dominion and.not of Afghanistan. Finally to bring the continuity 
of the international status. of the Durand Line to the present day, the 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations stated in the House of 
Commons in June, 1949, “It is His Majesty's Government's view that 
Pakistan is in international law the inheritor of the rights and duties of the 
old Government of India and of His Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom in these (tribal) territories and that the Durand Line is an 
international frontier." 

Apart from the unarguable nature of the matter in-law and treaty 
obligation, the people of the North-West Frontier Province had expressed 
their wishes in a referendum.in 1947 by an overwhelming majority to 
adhere to Pakistan. 

The Pakistan Government contends that the present bad feeling 
between itself and Afghanistan emanates from the Kabul Government 
and not from the Afghan people. The Kabul Government wishes, for 
whatever reason, to assume sovereignty of the Pushtu-speaking tribes 

= on the Pakistan side of the North-West Frontier. But that border—the 
Durand Line—had never been disputed, even after war. Afghanistan 
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-has all along had no case for border revision no mattér whether the 
authority to its south were that of Britain, Undivided India, or Pakistan. 
' "The border, as we have seen, has been agreed ; as it has also been agreed - 
-that Pakistan legally succeeded to Britain's frontier obligations. Neither 
cán the Afghanistan case for the establishment of a state of boider 
Pathans rely on reclaiming submerged -co-religionists, since Pakistan: is 
Muslim. Nor will Afghanistan’s claim for the establishment of | 
* Pakhtoonistan," on grounds of language and race bear examination. 
Only one-third of the Afghan population have Pushtu as their language. 
Pushtu on the other hand, is the one language of the Pathans both in 
- the North-West Frontier Province and in the tribal areas. If language is, 
therefore, to be taken into consideration in national sovereignty, the: 
Pathans have as good a case for absorbing the Pushtu-speaking Afghan 
minority as the Afghan's have for absorbing the Pushtu-speaking Pathans. 


Racially, Afghanistan comprises a number of groups in which, taken 
as a whole, the Pathans constitute a minority. The most fertile'areas of 
Afghanistan lie north of the Hindu Kush Mountains where the population . 
is Tajik, of the same stock as the people of Tajikistan across the border 
in Soviet Russia. .Similarly the tribes in West and South-West Afghanistan 
are of the same racial stock as their neighbours in Iran. 


Indeed the whole Afghan propaganda picture of a rugged Pushtu- `` 
speaking nation from the' Persian border in the west to the Durand Line : 
in the east and from the Russian border in the north to boundaries of the ° 
Pakistan province of Baluchistan in the south is entirely imaginative. “It 
is even more imaginative of Kabul to visualise tribal adherents in its 
theoretical “ Puxhtoonistan " as automatic supporters of the Afghanistan 
Government of the day, whatever ‘it might be. So far from endorsing 
Kabul’s policies, the tribesmen have sometimes in. the past indicated that 
‘they want them changed “ or else.” At the same time it is to be remem- 

- bered that Pakistan was achieved by the joint efforts of. the people who 
comprise it, including the Pathans. 


Afghanistan and Pakistan should be able to act in concert, the more. 
stable lending stability to the less stable. Relations with her neighbours 
Russia, Iran and Pakistan are not only Afghanistan’s greatest concern, 
but the key to its existence as an independent state: When the Dominions ` 

"of Pakistan and India were created out of the former-Indian Empire, the -` 
matter of the future of the tribes of the North-West Frontier was covered 
by Pakistan's undertaking to respect existing agreements and to "enter 
into new ones. . 


The new understanding, when it emerged, included bilateral written ^ 
agreements between the tribes and Pakistan that they were an integral 
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part of Pakistan. The latter, for her part, undertook full responsibility 


for their welfare and progress as equal citizens of Pakistan. 

In anticipation of the great changes in the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent 
Afghanistan had conceived what may be called the Pathanistan theory. 
The Afghans claimed an interest in the Tribes of the areas on the Pakistan 
side of the Afghanistan-Pakistan boundary. The Afghan Government, 
however, took care that its case should not be clearly defined. Then, 
in 1946, when Britain's abdication of power in India became a certainty, 
the Afghan Government sought to absorb the North-West Frontier 
Province, the Tribal Areas and parts of Sind and Baluchistan, and to 
` acquire port facilities at Karachi. Britain would not countenance this; 
standing on the 192] treaty, wherein the frontier was mutually agreed 
between her and Afghanistan. . 


When Pakistan had been launched as a Dominion, Afghanistan’s case | 


took a rather different form. Her “ Pathanistan '* was then visualized 
as parts of North-Western Pakistan, and the suggestion was made that 


the name of the North-West Frontier Province should be altered “ so as - 


to indicate that it is inhabited by people of Afghan stock.” Pakistan, 
with an expression of goodwill and neighbourly sentiments towards 
Afghanistan, rejected the demand as unwarranted interference with an 
entirely domestic concern. A change in the name of that Province, the 
Afghans were told, could be made only by the will of the people them- 
selves, and not by the suggestion of either of the Governments. 

Afghanistan persisted, adding arguments of varying degrees of subtlety, 
including one, patently intending to inflame the tribesmen, to the effect 
that Pakistan would annex Tribal territory—and naturally: omitting to 
explain how the whole can “annex” the part. The Tribal territory 
involved in the Afghan claim was an Ice part of Pakistan by any 
method of reckoning. 

Britain found little hope of profit in the grim mountains of the North- 
West. The forty battalions (or thereabouts) she needed to preserve 
order on the border were begrudged. With the achievement of national 
independence Pakistan withdrew all her troops from this area. That in 
itself is proof of the Pathan's acceptance of Pakistan, and their willingness 
to remain in Pakistan. No doubt Pathans have glimpsed interests other 
than raiding and repelling.raids, and having been set on the road to 
education and some degree of comfort, would be contented to find 
Pakistan's desire for peace with Afghanistan fulfilled. 

If fhe many reports of Pathan unrest in Afghanistan are in any way 
true, the rglers of that country would appear to have enough and too 


much to do in maintaining order among their own tribesmen, without - 


undertaking any other responsibilities regarding the Pushtu peoples. 
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1d “fact, were ‘the present “Afghan Chretien. successful iñ. ‘crating ` 


` 


' unrest today, they would have taken the first long step in the. dissolution 


of their country. It is to nobody’ s interest that-there- should: be. üüafchy 
or any other acute trouble in Afghanistan. Whoever 1nay profit ‘from 
chaos in Afghanistan it is certain that it would not: bë: the Afg i ; 
family. There is every reason, therefore, for trusting. that the ‘Suntry’ S. 
rulers will cease dealing irresponsibly with inflammabl ü atenta in what 
is a vitally strategic area. TAN < 13 de ; 










RAMENDRA NATH CHAKRAVORTY 


THE woop-cuT which was reproduced on the cover of the-April issue of - 


- the AsrATIC REVIEW is by the above-named artist. The following note 
' on his career has been written by Tinkari Mukerjee, who is Deputy SENE 


of the Government Art Gallery in Calcutta. 


Born in 1902 Ramendra Nath was.originally destined for a literary 
career. He subsequently gave up his college studies for art. He was 
admitted to the Government School of Art in Calcutta in 1919 and came 


under the direct influence of Dr. Abanindra Nath. Tagore and his new . 


Art movement. ' Here he remained for some time and in 1921 joined the 
Kalabhavan (School of Arts and Crafts) Santiniketan, and had his train- 
ing under the great artist Nandalal Bose, This change in his art training 
moulded his future career and kindled his artistic zeal to a considerable 
extent. . Here he not only came under the inspiring influence of the Great 
Master Mind Rabindra Nath Tagore but had the unique opportunity of 
meeting the great artists and men of letters who used to conie to 
Santiniketan to visit the Poet from the various parts of the world. 


Under Nandalal he had not-only had his lessons in paintings and draw- 
ings but his keen aptitude helped him in mastering the art of wood-cut 
and wood engraving. After finishing his,studies there he joined the 
Andhra Jateeya Kalasala, Masulipatam in 1926 as Director of the Fine 
Arts Department. During that period he made extensive tours through- 
out India and Ceylon, visited almost.all the important art centres of these 
countries—and studied modern cultural activities. This experience 
gained from ancient traditions and contemporary life combined with his 
own artistic instinct broadened his outlook. Subsequently hé came back 
to Santiniketan as an Art Master to work in the Kalabhavanras a colleague 
of Nandalal Bose. 
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In-1929 he joined the Government School of Art, Calcutta, as a teacher. 
Ramendra Nath with his knowledge and experience brought a new 
influence to the School. The experience he had gained in course of his 
„wide travels -he ‘applied there with considerable success. By his deep 
sympathy he won the heart of every student. All worked together as 
members .of the.same family. y ! 

In 1937 he went to Europe and worked in London and Paris to supple- 
ment his training in art with what could be provided for him by European 
ait traditions. "He was able to meet Sir Muirhead Bone, Eric Gill, 
Sir William Llewellyn, André Lohte, André Jaquemin, Kissling and many 
others. His adaptability enabled him to master the technique of oil 
painting, and learn the art of etching, dry-point and lithograph. By 
exchange of views with the living.art masters he was able to draw inspira- 
tion from the artistic tradition.of Europe. He held a number of exhibi- 
tions of his works in the various art centres. 

1n.1939 Ramendra Nath came back to the Government School of Art 
to teach to his students what he'had learned abroad. A few years later 
he became the Principal of the Government School of Art. Subsequently 
he took charge of the Delhi Polytechnic as Head of its Art Department. 
Later his services were utilized by the Government of India to advise 





. DUCKS 
AQUATINT BY RAMENDRA NATH CHAKRAVORTY: 
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Pega in matters of art for their Publication Division, Ministry of Infotma- 
‘tion and Broadcasting. : 


In appreciation of his work he was appointed, by the Government of 
, India to be their art representative in organizing an Exhibition of Modern: 
: . Indian Art during the U.N.E.S.C.O. month celebrations (at the Inter- 
T national Exhibition of. Modern Art) at Paris, ‘1946 and, subsequently 
M in. London, 1947. In,collecting these paintings he had to travel the 
SUO. whole length and breadth of India and visit the studios of individual 
ON artists in order to make this collection representative. 


QNO Bengal by this time sorely felt the need’ of a practical and creative 
*". , ' artist to guide her in matters of art. The choice fell on Ramendra 
>. Nath. Leaving the field of his wider activities at Delhi he returned: to 
^t  - ' Bengal in 1948 as Principal of the Government School of Art and has 
.^. . been trying ever since his appointment. to widen its activities in various 
spheres. 


EO - ..- Deeply conscious of Indian tradition he does not discard the. west 
NEL because it is west. He takes what is good in western art. . 


"Ramendra Nath still considers himself a student and he is Tigoreusty 
carrying on his experiments in various media. 


; HAS ETC OLT uo ees 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
The Editor, THE ASIATIC REVIEW. 
b . $i, 
Ws uo - In the April issue of the Review, I am reported, in my remarks on Mr. Sunder. Kabadi’ s 
i `. paper, as having said: | - i E 


“Many years ago, Mr. Gandhi, when editor of his South African paper Indian 
Opinion, told-the speaker to base his practice ‘on that of The Tines, and added that so . 
: doing he could be rendering a most valuable service”. "This should read “ Many years 
m ago, Mr. Gandhi told the speaker, then editor of the ‘South African | paper, Indian Opinion, 

t * to base his practice, etc." 








r 


Mr. Gandhi, though proprietor of the paper and ‘a frequent. coninibatdk to it, was. néver |. 


its editor. 
i . . Yours faithfully, 


- Hv. S. L. POLAK. À 
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^d CONSTITUTIONAL: GOVERNORS: "BEFORE “AND 


..AFTER THE. TRANSFER OF POWER 


By Six FREDERICK BOURNE, KCSI, CIE 


I AM conscious that as the last British Governor in the Indo-Pakistan 
sub-continent, or the last white elephant as Lahore journalists probably 
call me, I enjoy a more or less accidental distinction to which on general 
grounds I could not pretend to aspire. In some degree therefore I feel 
; embarrassed in having undertaken to address you on this import- 
ant subject. In a service such as that to which I had the honour to 


belong one learns to keep. one’s place. Iam still oppressed by a vigorous - 


reverentia erga senes and those of you, if there are any such. present, who 
remember me as a blundering young official, probably wonder what I 
can have to say which can be of any interest. I have also wondered and 
amestill far from optimistic. ; f 


I started as an Acting Governor in the Central Provinces in the summer: 
of 1945 and at that time that Province and several others were being: — 
administered under Section 93 of the 1935 India Act. So that I had the  . > 


advice and I can say with gratitude the loyal support of the senior members 
_ of the service, but was deprived of direct collaboration with the elected 
representatives of the people, the Congress Ministry having walked out 
some years before. I should like to say in passing that the services:.as 
a whole in the Central Provinces made things as easy for me as they 
possibly could and that I look back on that summer as one of the happiest 
.I ever spent. . - f 


UNDER THE 1935 ACT 


- I was again appointed a holiday Governor in 1946, this time in Assam ; 
and there I found a Ministry in office and the administration proceeding 
on. the lines laid down in the Act for normal times. Many of you are 


familiar with the Act and recall the change over to it from the previous- 


dyarchical system, and I expect most of you will agree that it was a very 
good Act. It provided for a Federation of Provinces and States, which 


for various reasons, never came into effect. It also provided for Central . 


and Provincial legislatures and for Councils of Ministers and prescribed 
the powers. and defined the position of the Governor-General and of 
: Governors, | A. Governor on appointment was presented with an Instru- 


ment of Instructions which among other things laid down that he should : 
' in circumstances not statutorily excepted, act in accordance with the 


advice of his ministers. * The Governor had certain special responsibilities 


. for example for the administration of the Police and for the securing to ` 
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E 5a ..was empowered “to act in his individual judgment," that is to say, 
he made up his own mind-after consulting his ministers. These special’ 
responsibilities and powers’ were disliked by the politicians, because they 
*:7  - thought they. were designed to cramp the popular will and to retain such 
(2. e over-riding powers in the hands of an alien executive as would counter- 
ECL. balance much of the supposed transfer of power to the people. . I believe. 
zc. ^'^ that here, as in many. other contexts, the critics were misled by the prevail- ` 
—.. . ing distrust of the intentions of the British Government, a distrust, which . 
'". seems to me to have been perhaps the most potent stumbling block in the 
Bu y way of orderly advance to self-governing státus. Though my Ministers 
" ' jn Assam had no.love for the system, they respected: the rules, and the 
months I spent there were peaceful enough. ` 
B ‘In the course of them the Cabinet Mission published their pian forsthe 
EU. transfer of power to a Federal Government at the centre to be responsible’ 
up i only for defence, foreign affairs and communications, the Provinces 
4  * . being grouped in three Regions with Regional legislatures to. which the — 
* Provinces, whose autonomy was to remain unimpaired, could transfer some . 
proportion of their powers and functions. Of these Regions, thé North 
Western and North Eastern would have had Muslim" majorities and the 
Central which was much the largest, would have been predominantly 
Hindu. The Assam Ministry did not like the plan much. ‘The Assamese, 
or at least the very important and influential Hindu element in Assam were 
most. apprehensive of Bengal’s influence and infiltration. They felt . 
keo. sure that if Assam were to be grouped with Bengal, as was proposed under 
NE . the plan they would not be able to resist Bengal’s pressure in favour of 
ai d bringing vital matters such as Land Revenue administration into the 
An Regional field with the result that Muslim immigration from East Bengal 
*-. " .* into the Assam valley, already an embarrassment to them, would gain 
‘great momentum, and might in the end translate Assam into a Muslim ` 
majority province ; this from their point of view would have been the 
end of all things. I did my best to persuade Mr. Bardoloi that provincial 
autonomy was expressly to be maintained and that the province could 
not be compelled to accept Bengal domination, all would not serve. In 
matters like this, when. really fundamental questions were at stake, the — 
personal views of a Governor did not carry much weight. But in the 
EE ordinary run of business I found the Ministers generally prep&red to . 
E^. listen to what I had to say with at least an appearance of interest and as 
far as I remember I did not have occasion to-use my statutory powers to 
overrule’ a Ministerial derision. By the Riles of Business, which had 
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_beén drawn up by one of my predecessors acting in his discretion under 
the act, the Governor normally presided at Cabinet meetings and such 
" meetings took place about once a fortnight. At such meetings, though 
I suppose the Ministry had more or less made up their minds before the 
proceedings started, they appeared to welcome comment and criticism, 
and some valuable discussions took place. Of course it was all very 
different from the pre-1937 or even the early post-1937 Cabinet meetings 
in the Punjab, when it was the Governor who had made up his mind before 
the meeting and who as a rule had no great difficulty in obtaining the 
concurrence of the Cabinet, or so it seemed to me when I attended as a 
Secretary. This complete change in the conduct of the proceedings was 
symptomatic of the revolution which the 1935 Act brought about. 


INTERVIEWS WITH MINISTERS AND OFFICIALS 


It Assam and later in the’ Central Provinces I saw all Secretaries to 
Government, and some heads of departments every week and under the 
Rules of Business a considerable volume of routine papers had to be Sent 
to me from the Secretariat every,day. So that there was no excuse for 
my not knowing what was going on. It was convenient for me to know 
that if any question arose on a file which demanded discussion, I should 
see the Secretary concerned within a few days and could ask him about 
it. In Assam the Ministers also came to see me once a week, but in the 
Central Provinces, where I went.as Governor in September, 1946, the 
` Prime Minister did not like the idea of himself and his colleagues being 
bound down to standing dates for interviews.: The Central Provincés 
had been without a Ministry for a longer period than Assam and when 
the Congress at last came back into politics, after I left the Province for 
the first time in 1945, its Ministers, most if not all of whom had spent 
some years in jail as security prisoners during the war, were not in a very 
conciliatory mood, nor anxious to admit the Governor to any larger share 
in the administration than they were statutorily obliged to do. But 
somewhat to my surprise they did not object to my continuing to see 
` Secretaries regularly as before Moreover if I wanted to see the Prime 
Minister or one of his colleagues to discuss any particular matter I could 
always send for him with the assurance that he would come promptly 
and would listen courteously to anything I had to say and might even 
modify his own views after discussion. But here Cabinet meetings were 
not of the speak-easy type by any means. The Cabinet always met first 
without the Governor and practically drafted the proceedings of the 
meéting in advance. It required a good deal of tact, as well as strong 
reasoning to get changes introduced when the formal meeting took place. 
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zT was s interesting uid cieditable to the Ministers, bóth.i in Assam and l 


in the Central Provinces, that the Police, for whose administration . ' 


the Governor-had a special responsibillity, were on the whole treated with. ` 
proper consideration : the importance of the services the Police rendered ` 
was not underrated, though many of the Ministers in both Provinces 
had inevitably suffered in varying degrees at their hands in the years of 
civil disobedience'and of the “ Quit India " movement. One of them in 
fact had in his-hot youth been thrown into a ditch full of water by some ` 
exasperated policemen ; but when he became Home Minister, as he did 
later, he ‘did.all he could for the good and fair administration of the. 
Service which he had no obvious personal-grounds to love. ` 

I said that in Assam I could not remember ever to have used: my 


- statutory powers to overrule a Ministerial decision. In the Central 


Provinces, if I had done so expressly, the Ministry would have resigned 
and in the absence of adequate grounds for reintroducing administration , 
under Section 93 of the 1935 Act, the same Ministry would have bten. 
re-appointed after a very uncomfortable period of chaos. So I had to 
rely more on persuasion than on the statute. In that very restless time 


. between 1945 and 1947, I don't think either His Majesty's Government - 


or the Government of India wanted Governors and Ministers to get. 


across each other and in the game of give and take it was more usual for - ` 


the Governor than for the Ministry to be the giver. In fact more and 
more, the will of the people as expressed by the elected representatives 
had to prevail and, if a Governor thought he knew better, he had to move 
very circumspectly if he was to entertain any hope of gaining Acceptance ' 
for his views. 


REGIONALISM OR PARTITION: 


_ When I returned to the Central Provinces in 1947, the Cabinet Mission 
Plan was still being discussed in Delhi and there was still hope that some- 
thing on the lines of the plan would at last gain the support both of 
Congress and the Muslim League. A fact that is commonly overlooked 
is that Mr. Jinnah on behalf of the Muslim League had agreed.to the 
Cabinet Mission’s plan at a fairly early edate after its publication. I 
believe many supposed, as I did, that if the Muslim League accepted the 
plan the Congress would.. I never really had any very detailed discussion . 
im the high political field with my Ministers in the Central Provinces. 
But I gained the impression at the time that all the interminable bargaining 
and hair-splitting that went on between the politicians in Delhi was very 
irksome to them. In the purely Provincial field with-whieh they were 
familiar, the Muslim League was only important in a' few pockets here and * 
there ; at the same time the Province as a whole never was a satellite of - 
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Congress ; they wanted to get down to Swaraj of a practical nature and 
resented the long drawn out debates and arguments about inessentials 
which seemed to bring the goal of their hopes no nearer. 

At last Mr. Jinnah was offered and accepted the much reduced State 
of Pakistan which was as much as the Hindus were prepared to concede ; 
an important element.among the Hindus was fanatically desirous of 
maintaining the integrity of India; and many felt sure that the State 
of Pakistan as prescribed could not long continue to exist. I shall return 
to the former element later. The decision to transfer power on the 
lines laid down and on the date prescribed meant a périod of relentless 
pressure for the Governor General and his secretariats in New Delhi. 
The political leaders generally had not given much thought to what this 
transfer and especially the partition of two major provinces entailed in the 
matter of administrative detail. In this matter Lord Mountbatten’s 
_ clarity of thought and determination were invaluable. 


-THE SCENE AT DACCA 


I was in due course informed most politely that I should not be required 
to continue as Governor in the Central Provinces after August 14th, 1947, 
and my wife and I set to work to remove ourselves bag and baggage. A. 
week before we were due to leave I was asked to go to Dacca and preside 
over the birth of the new province of East- Bengal. I was not the man | 
they wanted in the first instance ; in fact I believe I was the third choice, 
and in the circumstances, even my wife was fain to agree that I had better 
accept. So she went home with the luggage, and I went to Dacca. We 
had no knowledge of East Bengal ; the nearest we had been to it was 
Sylhet, which as part of Assam we visited in 1946. But I have no regrets 
_ that I went there. From the moment I arrived to find the Secretariat 
housed in a women’s college, the Medical college in the building designed 
in 1905 for the Secretariat of the ephemeral province of East Bengal and 
Assam, old Government House, a temporary building set up in 1905 to 
last a few years, inhabited by homeless officials and their families in large 
numbers, new Government Hpuse allotted to the High Court and later 
shared by them with Army Headquarters, High Court Judges recently 
arrived from Calcutta living in empty houses on camp beds and in short, 
something of a holiday atmosphere all round, I was made to feel that I 
was welcome, and that if the Quaid-i-Azam, as Mr. Jinnah was by then 
always’ styled, thought I would do, all concerned in East Bengal would act 
on the assumption that he was right : a very generous attitude in the circum- 
stances. . 

I met Kwaja Nazimuddin, whom the Muslim League Parliamentary 
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Party had chosen as their leader, for the first time at the swearing-in 
ceremony on August 15th. He was my Prime Minister, until on the 
untimely death of the Quaid-i-Azam in 1948 he became Governor General 
of Pakistan, and I could not have wished for a better man to work with. 
He had wide experience of politics in Bengal, having been Education 
Minister under Sir Stanley Jackson and later Chief Minister. For a year 
or two before partition he had been out of politics. His place as Chief 
Minister had been taken by Mr. Shurawardy, whose failure to carry the 
party with him to the new province was a disappointment to him, as it 
was also to a number of officials who had caught his eye in Calcutta 
during his Chief Ministership then. At one time there was some anxiety 
in Dacca about his intervention in East Bengal politics and he had to be 
persuaded to leave the province. He is a most interesting and competent 
person. But up to the time I left East Bengal the Parliamentary Party in 
Dacca did not seem to be likely to want him to lead them again. 


CREATING THE CABINET SYSTEM 


The building up of the new province on the evanescent foundations laid 
for the province of East Bengal and Assam in the first decade of the 
century was a matter of some difficulty, but there was a general feeling of 
optimism abroad and everyone was prepared to make allowances for 
inevitable shortcomings and  inconveniences. The celebrations on 
August [5th were simple and dignified. There was much real enthusiasm 
and elation, but none of the riotous display which took place in many of 
the capital cities elsewhere. The Prime Minister started with only two 
colleagues, of whom one resigned some months ago, while the other, 
Mr. Nural Amin, became Prime Minister when Mr. Nazimuddin 
became Governor-General. Four more Ministers were sworn in before 
Christmas and three more some months Jater. I did not attend Cabinet 
meetings, though I received reports of all Cabinet proceedings ; but I saw 
the Ministers on fixed days once a week, when I or they were not on tour, 
an arrangement which the Prime Minister himself desired. He was 
anxious that I should keep an eye on them;and jog their memories when 
necessary. And here came a difficulty. The Prime Minister quite 
correctly in the new constitutional set-up did not want me to have regular 
routine interviews with secretaries, and I no longer had discretionary 
powers as regards the drafting of the Rules of Business. Under the 
adaptation order all ‘‘ special responsibilities "—'* discretion * and 
* individual judgement " had been cut out of the Constitution Act. So 
far as the Rules of Business were concerned this produced:«an anomalous 
position, as in the absence of those features in the Act, many of the rules 
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lost all validity, and though the Prime Minister wanted to have a redraft 
of the rules made and authorised at an early date, and was quite ready to 
receive advice from me in this matter, if not always to act on it, he could 
not get his colleagues to agree to an actual draft, and up to the time I left we 
were still using the old rules in a more or less conventional manner, so far as 
they could be regarded as applicable. So it was never laid down afresh 
in what matters consultation with the Governor was- obligatory and at 
what stage or in what matters Ministers were. obliged to send papers to 
the Prime Minister or whether a Head of a Department had any remedy, - 
particularly in sérvice questions, When he was. overruled by a Minister. 
Under the Constitution Act as adapted, the-sole statutory power, which 
the Governor retained was that of selecting and dismissing his ministers 
and here he was bound to act on directions of a general or special nature 
from the Governor-General. So unless under the Rules of Business the 
Governor became entitled to see papers or to be consulted in specified 
cases, he was in danger of losing sight of much that, if he was not to become 
a mere figurehead, he ought to hear about. ` 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINE ^ | 

Cabinet meetings were held at frequent intervals, sometimes two or 
even more in one week. Ministers were clearly reluctant to accept much 
` individual responsibility for Government policy ; they preferred that in all 
cases of any importance, responsibility should rest from the start with the 
Cabinét as a whole. The assembly was the East Bengal share of the old 
Bengal Assembly ; the Bengal upper house, the Legislative Council was 
abolished. No session of the Assembly. was held for the first few months, 
as some time was needed for the Ministry and the Officials to get their 
bearings, so that administrative planning and direction on the executive 
side could “make a start; and here the authorities were faced with 
formidable handicaps. - In partitioned provinces all Government servants 
were allowed to opt for India or Pakistan. So nearly all Hindu officials 
left East Bengal ; in Bengal as a whole the Hindus had held more than 
their share on a population basis of the available official posts and the 
departure of Hindus from East Bengal left the services sadly depleted. 
This was especially the case on the clerical side where many of the most 
competent Registrars and assistant secretaries had been Hindus. There 
were also many gaps in the Police ; moreover about 30 per cent of the 
popul&tion of the province was Hindu or Scheduled caste and it was, not 
easy for an almost entirely Muslim police force to get the intelligence they 
wanted regarding Hindu activities and movements. - In all services 
accelerated promotion became the order of the day, and no amount of 
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self-confidence will compensate for lack of experience. Honest endeavours 
were made to transfer the records East Bengal needed from Calcutta, but 
many personal files and other records of service went astray or got stuck 
somewhere, while the Accountant-General was faced with a large influx of 
clerks from other provinces many of whom were not fully trained. 
Fortunately in the Civil Service, now renamed the Pakistan Administrative 
Service, there was a number of competent and reliable officers, though 
only one was an East Bengali. There was a shortage of Judicial Officers 
and many posts of this sort were unfilled for some time. But the P.A.S. 
and the provincial civil services combined managéd to keep district 
administiation going tolerably well. 

I mentioned earlier the dislike of an important element in the Hindus of 
India for the partition of the country. This is deep seated and unlikely 
to pass away for perhaps a generation. The Muslims and Hindus in 
East Bengal as a whole had no tradition of mutual hostility, though there 
was of course some trouble in Noakhali in 1946 and there had been 
periodical communal riots in Dacca. From August 1947 until early this 
year no clash of any consequence occurred. There was a degree of strain 
at the time India marched into Hyderabad : there was a feeling that it 
would be East Bengal’s turn next, and it was this feeling, rather than any 
action on the part of the Muslims that led to a noticeable exodus of 
Hindus at that time. Similarly, the regrettable riots this year in Dacca 
and elsewhere in the province, were an answer to riots in Calcutta and 
feelings were exacerbated by the press and fanatical politicians on both 
sides. Now that the two Governments in the centre of each Dominion 
are doing their best to remove causes of unrest and to allay anxiety and 
suspicion, there are still those on the Calcutta side of the border who 
regard their Central Government’s policy as one of humiliating appease- 
ment. j 

I hope I have said enough to give you some idea of the constitutional 
changes of 1947 so far as a Governor was concerned. Many of you have 
been through a long period of constitutional developement in India and ' 
possibly even a summary and inadequate review of the closing years of a 
great adventure and the beginning years of what may be a greater, can be 
expected to afford mild entertainment to such an audience. I hope for 
no more. ` ! 


on foregoing paper was read at the Annual Meeting of the Association on July 18th, 
50]. . 
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INDO-BRITISH TRADE UNDER THE NEW 
CONDITIONS AM 
By G. W. TYSON, CE., Editor of Capital (Calcutta)* | d 


Ir cors without saying that so vast a change in the constitutional relation- 
ship between Britain and India as took place in August, 1947, should 
also produce far-reaching changes in the trading relationship of the two 
countries. Yet it is doubtful whether the situation has altered as much 
as many people in the two countries expected, and certainly some of the 
most important modifications in the structure of Indo-British trade ante- 
dated Indian independence and can be directly ascribed to purely economic 
. factors arising out of the war. The biggest and most important of these 
changes was that about 1942 India ceased to be a debtor to this country 
and, for the first time in her long association with the United Kingdom, 
became a creditor country.- Along with other countries India built up 
substantial sterling credits in London which, however controversial they 
may be in other respects, are likely to have the effect of strengthening 
and confirming India's historical and long-standing trading ties with 
Britain and the rest of the sterling area. In this respect there may be 
said-to have been no change at all; but though this statement may be 
true of the direction and quantum of Indo-British trade, it ignores the 

mechanics and the character of the commercial intercourse between the 
two countriés, both of which have been materially affected by the profound 
political changes of the last three years. 


THE END OF BENEVOLENT TRUSTEESHIP 


It is a commonplace that British trade with and in India is to-day 
carried on in the face of many difficulties such as an earlier generation 
never experienced (and which arise out of such things as the partition 
of the sub-continent, the deadlock between the two rupees and the sins - 
.of omission and commission of an over-strained administration). But it 
is fair to say that many of the reservations, inhibitions and complexes 
which formerly conditioned the psychological background of Indo-British 
trade have now disappeared. This is the first big change which has 
taken place in India since 1947, and I would ask you not to consider it as 
meaning that business confidence (which is something quite different) 
has been fully established. It has not, and, as you probably know, 
there has recently been a severe crisis in business confidence in India. 
What it does mean is that the particular kind of Xenophobia which for 


* Lecture given at a joint meeting with the Over Seas-League on June 6th, 1950 wk Sir Henry Richardson 


in the Chair. 
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so long saw something evil in everything British, and particularly in the 
British trading connexion, has been, to a large extent, eradicated. Indians 
feel that they are now masters in their own house, and it is to their credit 
that, at the policy level at least and unlike. their neighbours in Burma, 
they have shówn no disposition to differentiate between the Indian and 
non-Indian business; though quite obviously administration edicts 
further down the line sometimes lend themselves to the interpretation of 
discrimination. It is, of course, arguable that India had in any case 
enjoyed a very large measure of economic independence in the last years 
of British rule. It is often pointed out that, for some 25 years, she 


_ exercised almost complete fiscal autonomy and that the old Government 


of India, which had become increasingly a trustee administration, took 
good care of India’s interests and sought to promote indigenous Indian ' 


. trade and industry. wherever that was possible. Al this is perfectly true, 


but in Indian eyes benevolent trusteeship could never be quite the same 
thing:as that complete freedom of enor and action which India nów 


3E knows she is able to exercise. 


"GOVERNMENT'S SUPERVISÍNG INTEREST 


The second big metamorphosis which bud come over the. scene,” Pind 
which also falls into the category of intangible and psychological things, 
is the general discovery that India is unlikely ever to.revert to the old 
practically self-regulating economy of the former British régime and 
which, for so long, made the country almost a classic, example of the free . 
enterprise State. There are many reasons for this; but the discovery 
has come as much more.of a surprise to the Indian business man than 
to his British confrére, who was not naive enough to suppose that which 


' was, in effect, a bloodless. political revolution would culminate in the 


installation of a new Government possessing the same benevolent attitude 
as its predecessor towards organised business : only more so. Given the 


`~ past political professions of. Congress, its programme of social reform, 


the immediate post-war conditions which prevailed in India—where 
shortages were as acute as anywhere else in the world—the new programme 
of rapid industrialisation and the higher standard: of living which the : 
politicians have proclaimed to bé.their aim, it’ was inevitable that the 
new Indian administration would require to exercise a closer supervisory 
interest in the country's trade and commerce. None the less, the Indian 
business community has been considerably taken aback by the extent 
to which Government proposes to control its activities, and ene suspects 
that it feels not a little hurt at the post-independent course of everits ; 

for the Congress Party in office has shown surprising independence of 
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. those from whóm it previously derived a large proportion of its political 
funds. . 

One of the demands which: the indian business community has con- 
stantly pressed upon Government is that’ it should make a clear and 
precise definition of the limits of possible intervention in business activity 
and in this respect representative Indian business shares the same mental 
outlook as our American friends, who would undoubtedly be encouraged 
to take more interest in Indian industrial development if they could receive 
definite assurances as to the point at which the boundary line between 
private and State enterprise will be finally drawn. Though there has 
not been a great deal of new development in the last 30 months, British 
entrepreneurs are apparently well content to proceed by trial and error, 
to leave the future, to some extent, to settle itself, to associate the maximum 
Indian support with such new ventures as they undertake and to leave 
the results to speak for themselves. During the transition period in 

_the second half of the war British business had in fact been preparing 
itself much more effectively than its Indian counterpart for the impact 
of post-war influences—not in any Machiavellian way—but i in response 
to a series of obvious practical inducements. 

INDO-BRITISH PARTNERSHIP 


It was clear to every thinking observer by the middle of the war that 
Indo-British relations were reaching the end of a chapter and that, as 
an accompaniment to the demand for political independence, there 
would aso be a demand for larger participation by Indians in those 
branches of trade, industry and commerce which had hitherto been 
regarded as the special field of British enterprise. Of this field of enter- 
prise the British managing agency system, with its close links with all 
the chief forms. of industrial activity, seemed the imost obvious. From 
the British point of view, the managing agency structure was also the 
most vulnerable, for, unlike banking, insurance and shipping, managing 

` agencies could not, in the face of possible political hostility, pull up their 
sticks and go elsewhere. The roots of the managing agency system are 
in the country ;.it is peculiar to India and Pakistan, and its usefulness 
: and value rests almost entirely on its special knowledge and. experience 
of Indian conditions which in fact have made it what it now is. From 
about 1944 some of the old-established managing agency partnerships 
„and private limited companies began to transform themselves into public 
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compdhnies, the Indian shareholders acquiring by public subscription, 


the whole og part of the equity of these concerns. Indian business men 
acquired seats on the newly-formed boards of directors and Indian 
interests were thus given a stake in both ownership and management. 
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From the point of view of the previous proprietors the new arrangement 
possessed two definite advantages. In the first place, these old-established 
‘companies (many of them East Indian merchant houses of long standing) 
acquired a closer affiliation with the country in which they were operating 
and, in the second place, the previous owners were able to repatriate a 
substantial amount of their capital at a time of considerable political 
uncertainty. The transactions had, in fact, all the attributes of good 
business. In so far as the sums so realised were transferred to the 
United Kingdom, they also did something to take the sharp edge off the 
heavy adverse balance of payments position which was developing 
between the United Kingdom and India. A large number of concerns 
took advantage of the prevailing desire of Indian investors to participate 
in this type of flotation and the amounts of money involved must have 
been pretty considerable. No exact calculation has, so far as I am aware, 
been made, and it seems unlikely that we shall ever know the precise 
extent of the dis-investment which took place between 1942 and the 
present time. Some time ago the Reserve Bank of India undertook a 
census of foreign capital now at charge in India, and I understand that 
the results of their enquiry are shortly to be published. These figures, 
when available, should make extremely interesting reading. 

INDO-BRITISH CO-OPERATION ` 

The point I want to make is that, over a wide field of what was formerly 
regarded as purely British business in India, British and Indian capital, 
management and expertise, are now inextricably mixed up and relatively 
few wholly British: enterprises remain. In the same way, new British 
enterprise coming into the country-—i.e., British enterprise of post-1947 
vintage—has not only found it necessary from a legal point of view, but 
also extremely desirable on other grounds, to seek: close collaboration 
with Indian capital and personnel. In a document recently presented 
to the Committee on Trade and Industry of the United Nations Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East, now meeting at Bangkok, the official 
attitude towards foreign enterprise is described as follows : India wants 
foreign capital “ on mutually advantageoug terms” ; the major interest 
in ownership and effective control shoüld always rest in Indian hands 
but there will be no objection “ to foreign capital controlling a concern 
for a limited period if that is found to be in the national interest ” ; all 
business undertakings, whether Indian or foreign, will have to conform 
to the general requirements of India's industrial policy and great ithport- 
ance is attached to the training and employment of Indiansein technical 
and other posts as early as possible. Subject to these stipulations “ there 
will be no discrimination in any way against foreign enterprise." 
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MUTUALLY ADVANTAGEOUS 


Such is the body of written doctrine on the subject, and doubtless 
some of you will have noticed that a good deal, wisely in my opinion, 
remains unsaid. Clearly, it will not always be possible to define what 
are “mutually advantageous terms" as between the foreign and the Indian 
investor. If there are certain obvious inconsistencies in the formula I 
have quoted one must, I think, remember the propaganda legacy of the 
past and the hostile attitude, real or otherwise, which Indian nationalism 
adopted towards the foreign trader and industrialist for something like 
half a century. In my own mind I have little doubt that responsible 
leaders of Indian opinion would to-day admit that the British trading 
enclave constitutes a valuable and well-nigh indispensable sector of the 
country's economy, and that it observes a high standard of commercial 
practice and morality. But politics being what they are, it is too much 
to expect that the politicians will be willing to eat the words they uttered 
So often and so vehemently in years gone by. In the circumstances, the 
official statement on foreign capital must be regarded as a considerable 
advance on what might have been, and it is in fact very different from the 
prescription laid down by the National Planning Committee of Congress 
which, examined the matter during: the "thirties. 

We may, therefore, sum up the third of the major changes which I am 
considering in this paper this afternoon as the development of a more 
realistic, rational and liberal attitude towards the employment of foreign 
capital and enterprise in India. How long this process will continue 
must be a matter of individual judgment ; but for myself I am confident 
that if, as seems likely, the Congress Party and the Nehru Government 
are returned to office as a result of the first general election under the 
new constitution, foreign capital and endeavour are unlikely to suffer 
new or unforeseen disabilities during the period of their control. With 
the late Edward Thompson I share the conviction that any promise which 
Nehru underwrites will, so far as is humanly possible, be implemented 
to the full. 

But paper schemes and guarantees are not in themselves sufficient to 
ensure that steady flow of investment capital which India so urgently 
needs for the various development projects to which she is committed on 
both Government and private account. So far as Government's own 
development schemes—such as the Damodar Valley and other multi- 
purpost projects—are concerned, India has been able to secure a certain 
amount of agcommodation from the World Bank at fixed and somewhat 
high rates of interest ; but whilst these loans enable her to lay on the 
foreign exchange required for the importation of Tap equipment, they 
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"m carry with them the complementary task of raising a certain amount. 
of rupee finance which can only come out of budgetary surpluses and they 
do not provide the privately-ventured risk capital of which the country ` 
stands in'considerable want. l 


- 


"RISK" CAPITAL 


The finding of this risk capital for ordinary equity investment has now 
become a problem of pressing urgency, and the depressed and stagnant 
condition of the new issue niarket is something which no survey of recent 
changes in Indian conditions can ignore. As many of you must know, 
the hectic bout of war-time speculation, based on the then prevailing 
inflationary conditions, ended with the share market debacle of August, 
1946, which was carried a decisive stage further by the notorious Liaquat 
Ali Khan Budget of February, 1947. In that six-month period stock 
and share values in the hands of the private investor fell by some hundreds 
of crores of rupees—though I have heard the figure put much higher*by 
some observers. The unfortunate thing was that this monumental 
collapse in values occurred at the very moment when the Indian investment 
market was in any case undergoing fundamental and far-reaching changes 
for reasons quite unconnected with the trend of prices. For the. 
reasons a few moments ago given there had been substantial dis-investment 


of British interests and those which remained were not, at a moment of ' 


obvious political flux, disposed to add to their existing commitments. 
Though the British element was never the chief factor in the Calcutta 
share market, it had always been an influence of some importance. At 
the same time, over in Bombay, where the Indian States' investments 


- had always been a factor in the new issues market, the Princes and larger 


landowners were thinking out their position in the light of changed and 
changing circumstances, which were obviously going to impose severe 
limitations upon the privy purse, and except as sellers of bonds and 
equities these gentlemen have for all practical purposes. now disappeared 
from the Indian investment market. 


THE GENERAL INVESTOR 


The partition of the Punjab and the physical consequences to thousands 
of previously prosperous and solvent small traders, who had always 


: been more willing than their counterparts in other provinces to risk their 


savings in industrial undertakings, took a further substantial element 
out of the capital market. But more important than these *pecial 
categories was the new position of the general Indian investor, recruited 
from all ranks of industry and commerce, who in addition to 'sustaining 
the -losses of 1946-7 found no relief either for himself or for industry 
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generally in the punishing Budget of the latter year. The Indian invest- 
ment market sank to the very nadir of its fortunes, and though. both 
Mr. Shanmukham Chetty and Dr. Matthai, during their respective 
Finance Ministerships, have since made cautious attempts to bring the 
investment horse up to the trough they have not yet succeeded in making 
him drink, though last cold weather.there were some e slight signs of a 
revival of interest in new capital issues. 


E 


FEW CAPITAL FORMATIONS 


But there can be no doubt that India's requirements of new capital 
are very considerable, dnd unless they are satisfied much of what she 
hopes to achieve in the economic sphere will remain unrealised with a 
resulting feeling of frustration and bitterness. Even if we could assume 
that investible surpluses are again fructifying in the bariking accounts 
of both institutions and individuals (which under present conditions is a 
very big assumption indeed) one of the deficiencies in the situation is that 
there is no organised new issues market such as we have in the city of 
London. with its hierarchy of issuing houses, underwriters and the like. 
Until the establishment of the office of the Examiner of Capital Issues 
early in the war, whose business it is to see that new flotations conform 
with certain broad economic and legal principles, company promotion 
could take almost any form it liked, subject only to the provisions of the 
Indian Companies Act.. Butitis the business of neither the Examiner of 
.. Capital Issues nor of the provincial Registrars of Joint Stock Companies 
specifically to direct new investment into the channels where it is most 
needed—nor, in my opinion, should any official agency perform this 
function. In point of fact, the best company promotion has been done 
under the auspices of reputable and well-known managing houses ; but 
_ the truth is that, if the money is-not there, it is immaterial how those who 
-appeal for it stand in the eyes of the investing public. , 


"REDISTRIBUTING THE NATIONAL INCOME 


Why is the money not there? JI have outlined some of causes of the 
almost total cessation of new capital formation, and it may seem to some 
of you that a disproportionate part of this somewhat discursive paper 
has been devoted to this question of.saving and investment. But I 
regard it as of the greatest importance in any consideration of the con- 
temporary Indian economic scene, for it seems to me to integrate in a 
very small compass almost everything that is important in India’s economy 
to-day. And in attempting to answer the rest of the question why 
money is not there I come.to a fifth and further big change that ‘has 
recently taken place in the structure of India’s economy, and therefore 
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at one remove in the character of Indo-British trade. One of the main 
reasons why the money is not there, why it is no longer available for 
indigenous or joint Indo-British enterprises is that the last two or three 
years have witnessed a substantial re-distribution of the national income 
to the disadvantage of those who by tradition were investors in favour 
of those who have never filled any such role in the life of the community. 
Í am not now discussing, or criticising, the social objectives of the policy 
in question. For the present I am merely concerned to state what has 
happened. The proclaimed object of the controversial Budget of 1947, 
to which I have already alluded, was the attainment of what was called 
by its author ^ distributive justice." How far'this has been realised is 
the subject of widely differing individual judgments, but what is open to 
no dispute is that the methods employed in securing the distributive 
justice have struck at both the investors’ capacity to save and the 
inducements to do.so. Nor has the re-distribution of incomes created 
any new class of investor ; for in so far as it is reflected in higher wages 
and other emoluments, re-distribution has merely gone to supplement 
incomes that were in any case pitifully small. An official inquiry is at 
present being conducted into the size and composition of India's national 
income, and its findings will be extremely enlightening. 


FINANCING PROGRAMMES 


i 

Meanwhile, one or two excellent monographs on the changes that have 
taken place in the last three years have been published by Mr. Sampath 
Iyengar, Economic Adviser to the Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta, and for those who are interested they provide some admirable 
source material. But the basic problem remains: in the long run 
industrial and other development programmes can only be financed out 
of budget surpluses or private saving. Neither are being achieved in, 
India to-day and.this constitutes a dilemma the full consequences of which 
have yet to work themselves out. Until the Indian investor is again 
able to demonstrate his confidence in his own country's future it is 
unlikely that foreign capital will be forthcoming in any quantity. Nor, 
indeed, is it desirable that India should be placed in a position of too 
much dependence upon the foreign investor. 

One last word before I leave this subject of capital formation: Mr. | 
Rucinsky, of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
who has recently paid a routine visit to Delhi to see how the Bank's 
Indian investments are getting along, is reported to have said that the 
amount of private investment in that country which car be expected 
from America within the next few years must be very limfted, and that in 
any case British investors, because of their long acquaintance with Indian 
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"economic conditions, were in a better position than their American 
: confrères to take a realistic view of future prospects and therefore to 
take a risk commensurate with such spare capital as might be available in 
the United Kingdom. 

Doubtless all this is true in theory, and so far as London has funds 
to invest abroad the City remains open to Indian issues along with others. 
But what is not generally realised is that the great bulk of the British 
investment in India was built up over the last seventy or eighty years out 
of the re-investment of profits earned in the country, their owners being 
content to leave them there for mutually productive purposes. Direct 
transfers of capital from London to India were very largely restricted to 
Government loans, railway bonds and other forms of gilt-edged security. 
In recent years the profit margin has been greatly reduced and the induce- 
ments to reinvest are not nearly so obvious as they were in the hey-day 
of the British connection. New capital formation by this means, there- 
fore, is likely to be much reduced. 


PRODUCTION COSTS 


One of the consequences of this failure to replenish the capital reserves 
of industry is that India, for other reasons having become a high cost 
produter, she is obviously going to find it difficult to reduce her cost 
factor by technological improvements. Much of her industrial equip- 
ment stands in need of modernisation ; in the steel industry, for instance, 
there is plenty of room for extension of existing plant ; coal and other 
mining techniques are capable of more mechanisation and improvement. 
Under the stress of competition the jute and cotton textile industries 
require technical overhaul and probably some measure of rationalisation. 
It will not be long before the full blast of Japanese industrial resurgence 
is felt throughout the East. I may mention that only a few weeks ago an 
American bag manufacturer told me that he had been able to buy his 
first consignment of jute cloth from Japan, whose three small mills 
formerly never made jute cloth for export but are now able to: buy the 
raw fibre for sterling in Pakistan and sell the finished cloth for dollars in 
the States. e 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


This kind of transaction is, I suggest, rather more than a straw in the 
wind. Of course, many of the disabilities of trade and commerce are 
the diitct result of partition, the economic consequences of which were 
never fully explored in advance of the physical division of the sub- 
continent or, at best, were studied on the assumption that there would be 
a much greater measure of political accord between India and Pakistan 
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than has, in fact, proved to be the case. Had it been possible from the 
beginning for the two countries jointly to subscribe to a customs and 
currency union the subsequent story might have been very different. A 
currency union is no longer within the scope of practical politics, and 
perhaps the idea of an Indo-Pakistan customs union sounds far-fetched 
under present circumstances, but, in my opinion, it is still worthy of 
consideration as one of the objectives of long-term economic policy. 
Meanwhile, we are faced with a situation in which the trade of the two 
countries, either as a deliberate act of policy or under the compulsion of 
the tangle into which their other external relationships have fallen, is 
seeking independent and, in some cases, competitive outlets. The Indian 
point of view is succinctly summed up in last February’s official White 
Paper on the 1950-51 Budget which put the matter thus : 


“The integrated economy of undivided India has inevitably been affected by the 
partition and although one may continue to hope that the old pattern of trade between 
the two countries will be re-established, India cannot afford to remain dependent on an 
outside source for the essential raw materials of the country's main industry, viz., Jute 
and cotton. Apart from the risk involved in such a course, which recent events have 
"underlined, this dependence also means a considerable expenditure of foreign exchange." 


A CUSTOMS UNION POSSIBLE 


The White Paper then goes on to discuss measures to increase the internal 
production.of jute and cotton with a view to rendering the country less 
dependent on its neighbour in respect of these critical raw materials, and 
it seems that in both cases—but more especially jute—the problem will 
be as much one of procurement as it is of increased production. Thus, 
the last of the major changes of which this paper takes note is the growth 


of an aggressive economic nationalism which probably neither country 


contemplated or intended when they embarked on their separate and 
independent courses a little less than three years ago. J am not here 
attempting to apportion blame or responsibility, or to analyse what is 
cause and what is effect. What I do ask you to note is that this tendency 
towards . economic separatism manifests itself sometimes in advance 
of, and sometimes after, recurring political crises. But whether before or 
after it is never far away, and it is a condition which the economic 
historian of the future will doubtless. regard with more than passing 
interest. In the meantime, of course, it creates pressing practical problems 
for the merchant, the industrialist, the banker and all who are concerned 
with the trade of the sub-continent as a whole. Above all, it is a constant 
drain on the administrative, financial and other resources of the two . 
Governments, who in any case have to harmonise policy ats many more ` 
points of contact with the outside world than was ever the*case under the 
old régime. 
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l The: ‘pole " ‘economic ee reach’ “its "apotiisii in n ihe. 
Z- devaluation deadlock which; out of consideration for your.patience and ^: :; . 3: 
Z your time, I have excluded from the, purview of.this talk. - As a purely "se 
iat personal view I may sáy that I believe India:to have been wholly. right .. 
- in the decision to devalue along. with the rest of the sterling area last ^. - 
. ‘September. Conversely. it would seem, in my mind, to follow that ~ 


Pakistan has been wholly wrong ;but at this late stage I am not going to 


` stray into so controversial a field.. All-that remains to be said is that the T 
] devaluation, deadlock has intensified and underlined: the drift:to economic - 


separatism.. Tt: may be that this separatism is inevitable ; if so, a. great 


many more economic problems than I have skimmed over this afternoon Ec 
will requité to „be re-examined and thought out afresh. - ub 


“FIELD “MARSHAL, LORD. WAYELL ; 


NS Sik HENRY: 7 RUCEARDBOR took the Chair and said that before he proceeded E 
` ^ with the ‘business -on the agenda, he would make a brief dnd simple 


reference to the death of Lord Wavell, who had been a Vice-President of 


.the Association from the time of his: ‘appointment as Viceroy of India. . 
` The A8sociation had the pleasure of giving him and Lady Wavell a farewell : 
. on their going to India and then, perhaps all too soon, of welcoming them ' 


home again. Lord’ Wavell took a keen interest in the work of the 


~Association,and on occasion made useful suggestions to the’ Council. 


- The audience would. recall that he recently presided at a lecture by 


aun 


^ General Sir Rob Lockhart on the cerifenary of the Punjab Frontier Force. - 
The Chairman’s own most outstanding personal memory of Lord Wavell 
was at the. Simla Conference in 1946 when he was the only European ` 


present. besides himself, "From that € éxperience one could say a lot about 


E “his personality but that was perhaps for some other time. 
. ‘All present stood for a few momerits as a token and tribute to Lord ev 
-Wavell’s memory. - 
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~ The CHAIRMAN then said that Mr. Tyson was known best as the Editor `. 
." of Capital, a position which he had occupied for something like-20 years ` ` 
` and he,had Had an almost unique opportunity of seeing at first hand the. 
“many changes which had taken place in the character of Indo-British `; 


trade and cofnmerce during this most eventful period. The entirely new 


. conditions and'the experimental policies under which trade and industry ` 
". Were now operating in india: called oe a a periodical re-examination of our. 

















position in the country, and from this point of view the paper would of © 
practical as well as of academic value. He was especially happy to take 
the chair for one who was not only an old personal friend but for several 
years was a colleague in the Central Legislative Assembly in New Delhi 
and with whom he worked in close association during his period as Leader 
of the European Group in that Chamber. Since those days many things in 
India had changed. not least in the economic sphere of which Mr. Tyson 
had made a special study. In his own sphere as a newspaper editor, 
Mr. Tyson set himself not merely to report, but also to interpret events, and 
he would doubtless observe the same procedure in his talk that day. 


After the lecture the CHATRMAN said that he had only one remark to 
make on this most interesting paper: like many others he had watched 
these changes during the past few years from this end and also like many 
others the keen interest with which he had followed them had been 
engendered by the Indian experience he had had and the knowledgé of 
many of the personalities concerned. What they should remember was 
that although as Mr. Tyson said there had been great changes it was 
doubtful whether the:situation had altered as much as many people in the 
two countries had expected.  Aftér all this was only the beginning and 
from the London end they had not been without their qualms afd had 
sometimes wondered whether the boat was being steered correctly or not. 
The third major change mentioned by Mr. Tyson would be watched with _ 
the greatest interest, namely, the development of a more realistic rational 
and liberal attitude towards the employment of foreign capital and 
enterprise in India. That, he thought, was a most important feature to 
be watched. 


PROFITS MADE AND REINVESTED IN INDLA 
Mr. A. J. ELKINS said that economy of words and a profound knowledge 


of economics did not always go hand in hand, but Geoffrey Tyson, in the 
space of a few minutes, had given a most lucid and concise description of 


_ Indo-British trade which would be of the greatest possible interest and 


assistance. To attempt still further to compress or over-simplify the 
points he had made so admirably was a pitfall into which he had no 
intention of stumbling, but he would like to comment on three of the 
issues which Mr. Tyson had raised. 

First af all, he recognised that initially the British went to India to trade 
and later turned their attention to the industrialization of*the country. 
The interesting point he made, and one which was too often overlooked 
in current references to foreign capital, was that the establishment and 
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expansion of these industries was very largely financed out of profits 
arising in India. Thus, although it was to a large-extent British initiative 
which launched so many of India’s industries, it was not, strictly speaking, 
British capital which made their further growth and development possible. 
If that was true of the past, how much more certain was it that, in the 
future, India would have to find the bulk of her own capital for the next 
phase of her industrial expansion. Much as Great Britain might like to 
be associated with this development, he doubted if she was in a position 
to-day to do what, in fact, she did not really do earlier. 

This brought him to the next point. Mr. Tyson had said: * In the 

long run, industrial and other development programmes can only be 
- financed out of Budget surpluses and private savings." No-one would 
dispute that statement, but, nowadays, what were Budget surpluses and 
private savings? Budget surpluses, as he saw them, were monies left 
over after the politicians has so pleased the electorate as to ensure, as far 
as-*possible, their subsequent re-election, and private savings were what 
were left in the hands of companies and individuals after the politicians 
„had decided how much they needed to carry out that policy. In neither 
case, he feared, did the balances amount to very: much, either in this 
country or India. 

These conditions could not continue indefinitely and a great reward 
awaited the country whose Government had the courage to offer to its 
men of iniative, and to its workers, tangible recognition for enterprise and 
hard work and, to the country as a whole, only those benefits which it 
could really afford. 

The last point in Mr. Tyson's aiies on which he would like to 
comment was the India-Pakistan issue, with particular reference to that 
phase of their present economic conflict which he described as 
“ separatism,” or, to use his other description—which, although more 
cumbersome, he must confess he greatly preferred—*“ the growth of -an 
aggressive economic nationalism” in the two. countries. If he had 
understood him correctly, Mr. Tyson appeared to accept this development 

' as more or less final, although he admitted that the tendency towards 
economic separatism manifested itself most strongly at times of political 
crisis between the two countries. Certainly, it was very apparent at the 
moment. India, on the one hand, was planning simultaneous self- 
sufficiency in foodstuffs, cotton and jute, while Pakistan was countering 


with an ambitious industrial programme of her own. Surely, India's. 


first Finance Minister, Mr. Shanmukham Chetty, was nearer the truth 
when, afteredescribing the complementary nature of the two countries’ 
economies, hessaid, in his first Budget speech, that “ the compelling forces 
of economic necessity must create a friendly and co-operative spirit 
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between (as they were then) the two Dominions." He, for one, still 
hoped that this, and not the unpleasant-sounding “ separatism " would 
be found to be-the ultimate solution of that extra problem which, 
on top of the.problems which India and Pakistan shared with the rest of 
the democratic world, was to-day retarding their economic advancement. 

With these observations he.would conclude by saying that he thought 
Geoffrey Tyson's address was, like his paper, Capital. 


FROM DEBTOR TO CREDITOR 


Mr. D. H. HIRANANDANI said that although he had never met Mr. Tyson 
he had been a regular reader of Capital. He had been connected with 
the financial market in Bombay and Capifal had been. of immense 
assistance to him in several ways. 

There were one or two comments he would like to make on the paper, 
the first was in relation to the change which came over his country in 1942 
when it became a creditor country instead of a debtor country. Most 
people would expect him to say that he was very happy about this change, 
but he was wondering whether he should be happy or not. He was not 
happy in the sense that as a debtor India enjoyed the credit of this 
country or she got loans she required. On the other hand, if those loans 
had been paid off and India had become the creditor, was there any 
reason to be happy if there was no direct benefit ? 

He saw some connexion between that changeover and the present 
financial trouble in India ; the changeover was achieved at a heavy cost, 
there was a great deal of currency in the country which led to inflationary 
tendencies and brought about economic changes against which they were 
fighting all the time and were fighting even to-day. The inflationary 
trends had to a large extent eliminated the middle-class from the investing 
market. Mr. Tyson had not referred to this class in any detail while 
talking about capital in the Indian markets. In India, and in other 
countries, the middle-class constituted the bulk of the investing public. , 
From figures which he had at least 45 per cent of capital came from this ` 
class. The inflation which arose took this class out of the investment 
market. Wages did not go up in anything like the same proportion as the 
cost of living and while the Government took the trouble to see that the 
working-class benefited by the re-distribution of income by taking it 
*from ene and giving it to the other they did so without any regard for 
the effect on tbe middle-class. 

. With no saving capacity, there was no capital for investment, there was 
no contribution to capital from the middle-class. The redistribution of 
capital led to its accumulation in the hands of a class which was not 
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investing, and the evidence of that was to be found in the price of bullion 
in the Indian market. All over the world the price of bullion had started 
to fall ; in India it had always been 40 or 50 per cent higher than in other 
countries and now it was on the same level. 

Therefore, he was not happy at the changeover from being a debtor 
country to a creditor country ; he still felt that if this had not happened 
this inflationary tendency would not have arisen and the circulation 
would have remained steady. It made it too easy for the Government to 
borrow, it was not possible to start new industries, machinery was not 
replaced, and most of the mills to-day were in such a state that but for the 

higher prices none of them would be working. ; 
'  The'solution was to produce more and have more goods to go to the 
middle-class. They were able to say that there was no possibility of 
capital saving for many years. There were many factors counteracting 
the vast progress which should be made and it would be a long time to get 
out of the mess. He thought it was definitely a result of the changeover 
from being a debtor country to a creditor country. 


ROOM FOR REASONED OPTIMISM 


Sir FREDERICK JAMES said that he had greatly enjoyed Mr. Tyson’s 
balarfced exposition of the position of Indo-British trade as he saw it, and 
it was refreshing in contrast to some prophets of gloom who were spending 
a good deal of time spreading alarm and despondency and rendering a 
disservice not only to India but to Britain and to the future of Indo- 
British trade. He believed, considering all the circumstances in the last 
2} years—and the transfer of sovereignty over such vast areas as India 
and Pakistan was one of the most revolutionary changes of this century, 
from which all kinds of physical, economic and social consequences, many 
of which were still in the process of developing, were occurring ;— 
considering all this, it was remarkable what progress had been made and 
was to-day being made both in the industrial and commercial field. 

He believed there was room for reasoned optimism as to the future and ` 
it would be a bad day for Indo-British trade when the elements of risk and 
enterprise were taken out of business. He was connected with a number 
of important enterprises in India and they were still sending out young 
men to India in the hope that they would find there a good career, and the 
expansion and development of many enterprises were being planned. 

It was true that the investment market was difficult, It was true that it 
was not easy to raise fresh capital from within the country ; but he believed 
that in the ourse of time the situation would improve, indeed, there were 
already signs fhat some improvement had taken place. Therefore he was 
glad to hear the steady note of balanced optimism in Mr. Tyson's paper. 
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He had two questions to ask and two comments to make. The first 
question was : how was it that gilt-edged securities in India over this 
difficult period, whether long-dated or short-dated or undated, had a much 
more reputable record than their corresponding securities in this country? 
Was it due entirely to the operations of the Reserve Bank? If so, what 
a reflection it cast upon the Treasury in this country which bad had an 
extraordinarily cynical disregard for the interests of the small investor. 

Secondly, what effect upon the investment market generally, and upon 
the position of equities in particular—and he was not asking for any 
* tips”’—would. the new legislation regarding insurance now under 
consideration have in India? It would probalby cause a shift of weight 
of investment from this country to India. ; 


: NO SET PATTERN OF PARTNERSHIP 
The two observations were these : there was no set pattern to-day*of 
Indo-British partnership. There were policy statements laid down which . 
must, of course, prevail ; but within the ambit of these general statements 
there were many different plans in which British and Indian enterprise 
were joining hands in the establishment and development of new industries 
in India. There was no one set of partnership agreements whichescould 
be followed. He was very often being asked about this because he had 
fortunately many associations with British interests in the development of 
some of India's industries, and the answer always was that there was no 
set pattern, there were many different types of agreements all of which he 
believed were mutually beneficial. There was therefore a wide scope for 
enterprise in that direction. 

Secondly, Mr. Tyson referred to the resurgence of the Japanese industry. 
There was also the resurgence of German industry which, at any rate in 
some of those industries with which his own interests were connected, 

-was of more immediate importance. Germany to-day was in a position 
to provide capital goods and technical assistance to India more rapidly 
than was this country. In fact, he was aware of more than one instance in 
which powerful interests in India had been forced to go to. Germany 
because they had not been able to obtain the assistance they wanted and 
would prefer to get from this country. He was aware of the difficulties of 
industrialists in this country, but he thought it would be a grave mistake 
for them to forget the long-established Indian market. The supply of 
capital goods meant the supply of components and technical advice over 
a period of years. Once that source of supply had been traneferred from 
this country to another, it was not only an immediate loss btit a loss which 
would carry on and develop over a fairly long period. He believed India 
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was still, on-the long view, a good investment for British industry, British 
capital and British enterprise. He believed it would be an evil day for 
` this country when that prospect was ignored. 


MANAGING AGENCIES 


Sir STANLEY REED asked Mr. Tyson for an estimate of the future of the 
managing agent system in India. He had spoken of the partition phobia 
which might force India into the field of cotton and jute production. How 
would that be reconciled.with the food production programme which was 
_ the predominant issue ; would it hasten or delay the. food self-sufficiency 

promised for 1951 or 1952? ` i 


Mr BRANDER said that the Calcutta Statesman recently stated that there 
was a possibility of devaluation being adopted by Pakistan, not entirely 
but to a certain extent to go with the Indian devaluation. How far was 
thatlikely ? In The Times recently it was reported that the disagreement 
of Dr. Matthai with Pandit Nehru over the policy of the Economic 
Planning.Commission had given a great shock to investment and financial 
interests in Calcutta. Jt would be very useful if Mr, Tyson would give 
his opinion about that state of affairs. 


Mr. H. H. Hoop said that reference had been made to the question of 
the planning by India for sufficiency regarding food stuffs. He would like 
to ask the speaker whether he had any views as to the likelihood of those 
plans being realised in the near future or in any reasonably measurable 
time." He spent much time in India touring the country and observing 
the primitive agricultural system. There were schemes for the production 
of large quantities of fertilisers but.in his opinion the major factor in 
increasing the production of foodstuffs lay in more irrigation projects 
which, however, took a long time to develop and required a very large 
amount of capital. If the production of food in India was not increased 
substantially, a high proportion of India’s resources would be required to 
pay for its importation. 


. FISCAL FREEDOM AND INVESTMENTS 


MR. A. H. Byrt remarked that Mr. Tyson's review gave an idea of how : 
it wag that he had become such a great authority on finance and why he 
bad such a high reputation for promoting good fellowship between 
Indian and*European business people in India. 

Mr. Tyson said that Indians now knew that they had complete freedom 
of choice and action in matters of their own industrial development and 
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he went on to say that it was cleat to many people by 1942 that there 
would not only be political changes in’ India but India would demand 
a greater share in promoting industry and trade than they had enjoyed 
hitherto. It was only now that Indians had appreciated that they had 
this freedom, which had definitely and certainly been theirs since 1921 
as it could be shown by reference to authoritative documents. 

As to participation in development of resources, Sir Frederick James 
spoke for one enterprise which was entirely directed by Indians. It 
was through the British Raj that Indian capital had been forthcoming 
to participate in these enterprises, and when they did come forward to, 
- participate they were. warmly welcomed. Mr. Tyson said that investment 
capital had dried up, there was lack of budget surpluses or private savings. 
His recollection was that one of the great achievements of the British 
Raj was to induce Indians to invest their savings and for the first 30 years 
of this century Indians stored away £400m. sterling of gold. Was it 
not a fact that India had not failed to have money which could be investéd, 
but had gone back to her hoarding habit, and what was necessary now 
was once more to provide the means and incentive which would bring 
that money into use once more ? 

Mr. Tyson suggested that it was no good expecting foreign capital | 
to go in until Indian capital demonstrated its confidence in the new régime. 
In the old days it was the British Raj and British capital which took the 
lead; and.Indian capital failed. British people were still going out to 
India to participate in her enterprises as eagerly as. formerly, the lead 
was still being given. Was it not the case that capital was now being 
hoarded rather than being put into use and it was largely a matter for 
the new Raj to provide the inducements and incentives to bring it out ? 


MR. ‘TYSON’ s REPLY 


MR. Tyson, in reply, said that he was in the happy position of agreeing 
with all the criticisms which had been made and he would thank the 
various speakers for the kindly references they had made to his paper. 

He agreed with everything Mr. Elkins said, even to the point of finding 
a better word than “ separatism,’ but in the absence of a better one that 
was the one he had used. Mr. Hiranandani, like many Indian gentlemen; 
was curiously sadder for his country having become a creditor after being 

‘a debtor for so long. There was a certain amount of point in what he 
' said, but it was not entirely true to say that India's inflation was gue to 
the fact that we had to lay on rupee finance against sterling balances to 
supply the allied armies in the east. Two of the countries which had 
suffered most from inflation were two which were never in the war, 
namely Turkey and Spain. The Indian price curve had followed the 
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world price curve, the volume’ of currency in circulation had greatly 
increased, but so it had increased all over the world. Inflation in India 
might be a bit worse than otherwise because anti-inflationary measures 
had not been on the whole very effective in a country which was pre- 
dominantly agricultural and. in which the administration was spread 
thinly over the ground and the money economy was not all pervasive. 
But Indian inflation had never become unmanageable. 

He was glad that Sir Frederick James mentioned that there was no set 
pattern of Indo-British partnership. This was one of the many omissions 
from his paper, but.it tied up with the fact that our method was suited 
to Indian conditions. Ours was a^method of trial and error ; we had a 
long experience of the country, we knew the Indian friends to whom we 
could go with a specific proposition. Our American competitors pre- . 
ferred everything written down ; we had not done that and it was a rod 
which Indians liked very much better. 

Sir Frederick had asked why it was that the Indian gilt-edged oe 
had behaved better than.the British market? It was because it was a 
much smaller and narrower market and thousands of millions of pounds 
of nationalisation stock had not been thrown on to the Indian market 
depreciating all gilt-edged prices. Sir Frederick had also asked what 
effect new legislation regarding insurance would have on investment in 
India. If that legislation gave, as was hoped, greater freedom to insurance 
companies to invest a higher proportion of their funds in non-trustee 
securities it should help the market in ordinary industrial shares. He 
did not know what the final shape of the new Insurance Act would be, 
but the larger companies were constantly pressing for greater latitude in 
investments. They were obliged to invest 55 per cent of their funds in 
approved securities, and they desired for a higher proportion to be avail- 
able for other securities. 

Sir Stanley Reed had asked him about the future of the managing 
agents’ system. His opinion was that it would grow in strength because 
it was the only system which worked in India to-day. The managing 
agency system could not be abolished without completely wrecking the 
entire industrial economy of the country. Even the most advanced 
left-wing politicians were not blind to the results. They knew that reputable 
managing agencies produced results for their country. The second 
question was whether jute and cotton production would affect food pro- 
duction. It obviously might as long as jute and cotton remained cash 
crops and prices were high ; both these circumstances were an inducement 
to grow jute and cotton at the expense of food. He did not accept the 
assurance of the Government of India that there would be no more food 
imports after the 31st December, 1951. 
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Mr. Brander had asked .about the devaluation deadlock and he 
gathered he wanted to know whether Pakistan would devalue from 2/2 
to about 1/9, and India would revalue. All he could say in reply was to 


point to the statements made quite recently, first by Dr. Matthai and. 
secondly by Mr. Ghulam Mahomed who both said that they had made the 


right decision. He knew nothing about the_alleged dispute between ` ` 


Dr. Matthai and Mr. Nehru other than what had been reported in The’ 
Times.’ He thought it was a good thing that a certain amount of economic 
policy-making should be taken out of the hands of a very busy Cabinet 
and Handed over to people who could study. these matters with a back- 
ground of expertise and in a more detached manner. He thought thé^ 
weakest point of the Indian legislature was the poor quality of its financial _ 
discussions. There might be many advantages in turning over what had 
become a quite astonishing network of plans to a body with greater 
technical experience. 

He had been asked by Mr. Hood about food ; he would be yery greatly 


' surprised if India attained self-sufficiency by 1951. Mr. Byrt spoke as 


a Bombay man. There had previously been a müch closer degree of 
co-operation between Indians and British in trade and industry in Bombay 
than in Calcutta and he accepted that contention if that was Mr. Byrt's 
criticizm. Mr. Byrt had talked about the golden days .of investment in 
India which did coincide with the very liberal outlook of the last years of 
the British Government there, and it was true, as he said, that people. 
were once again hoarding. The new Government would have to prove 
its bona fides. It would take a little time, a matter of years, but he firmly 
believed that once the Indian investor was satisfied that his Government 
was firmly installed there would be a revival of interest in investment. 


Mr. L. G. PINNELL proposed a vote of thanks to Sir Henry Richardson 
for presiding and to Mr. Tyson for his lecture. One felt that the real 
value of the British business man in India had been obscured by his 
association with the British Government and from what Mr. Tyson said 
there seemed to be something in that. Those who knew India would 
recall Sir Henry Richardson's services in India. Mr. Tyson had been a 
fearless critic of financial policy. He (Mr. Pinnell) was very grateful 
to him not only for what he did for the Allies during the war, but also 
for his personal counsel to himself when discharging a very difficult 
task. 
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TIBET TO-DAY 
By A. J. HOPKINSON, CE. 


AT A JOINT MEETING with the Over-Seas League held at Over-Seas House, 
Park Place, S.W.1, on Friday, July 28, 1950, the Chair was taken by 
Sir Olaf Caroe, KCSI, KCIE. 

- In calling upon Mr: A. J. Hopkinson to read his paper on “ Tibet 
To-day," the CHAIRMAN said that'in one way or another he had been very. 
` closely associated with Mr. Hopkinson in his official career. They would 
hear something in the paper about iricarnation and reincarnation, and 
Mr. Hopkinson and he were rather like a succession of Dalai Lamas, 
succeeding one another in various posts. He first remembered Mr. 
Hopkinson in Chitral, where he was much beloved by the people .and 
extremely successful in upholding the things which had to be upheld in 
that romantic outpost. After various other posts, at the end of his 
career he became Political Officer in Sikkim, a State near Darjeeling on 
the way to Lhasa, where he was responsible for the relations with Tibet. 
Mr. Hopkinson was there not only during the period of pre-partition ' 
India, but also for one year after the partition had taken place, working 
for the Indian Government (new style). He (the Chairman) knew how 
warmly he was regarded by all the people in that part of the world. 
That was a high tribute which had been paid to only two or three other 
Englishmen in our relations with them. 


Mr: HOPKINSON said: I am grateful that Sir Olaf Caroe is presiding ` 
today. During his régime as Foreign Secretary in India there was never 
ground for the old complaint made by Sir Charles Bell, my predecessor, 
that Tibet was the Cinderella of the Indian Foreign Office. During Sir Olaf's 
Secretaryship, Tibet matters were always "consule Caroe,” sure of 
sympathy and understanding. The reason for Tibet being too frequently 
the Cinderella is obvious. It is the aggressive people, the people who 
make ugly faces and a nuisance of themselves, who tend to get all the 
notice and the subsidies and anything else that is going ; and it is the 
gentle, quiet unaggressive folk who get left behind. For close on half a 
_ century India has had no real cause of trouble or for apprehension over 

Tibet, yet she is India's neighbour along a border of close on 2,000 miles. 
Tibet has also been the Cinderella of this Association, for it is nearly 
40 years since a lecture devoted solely to her was given, and then the 
. discussion was mostly on her trade possibilities. But, for India, trade 
does not provide Tibet's real point of interest. True, Tibetan trade is a 
matter of importance to the individuals, Indian or Tibetan, engaged in it, 
particularly at the entrepót oF Kalimpong in the North of West Bengal. 
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Hundreds of petty traders, known as Bhotiyas, flock up into the Gartok 

area, further to the West from Garhwal or Almora. But’Tibet’s export 

of wool (her most important item of sale) to Kalimpong amounts to' no 

more than 3,000 tons a year ; and that from a world point of view is a 
drop in the bucket. 


AN UNSURPASSED BASTION 


Tibet's real interest for India lies in the fact that all along that long 

Northern border, two or three miles above sea-level, Tibet stands a bastion, 
‘a natural bastion unsurpassed i in the world. That is how it was described 
many years ago. It is for the ..ilitary experts to say whether modern 
technical developments enhance or decrease the value of such a bastion ; ` 
what is the potential value as airfields of the high plateaux, .so close in 
air flight to Caleutta and the plains. of Northern India. Hitherto India. 
has required no regular garrison along the whole of that long frontier. 
The company of troops at Gyantse and Yatung, under treaty; are merely 
ornamental. Could that state-of affairs continue if Tibet came into the 
hands of a hostile power? In a cold war with the Iron Curtain advanced ` 
to the Himalayas, to an India still consolidating her recently achieved 
independence and ‘not at unity within herself, authority over Tibet án the 
. hands of a hostile power would be a perpetual thorn in the flesh. 
' But it is not merely on the advantage or convenience of India that I 
wish to base-my appeal. : I want to ask your sympathy for Tibet on much 
higher grounds. They are that Tibet possesses freedom, and that that 
freedom is threatened ; that she possesses something spiritual, something 
depicted in the old Lama in “ Kim.” Do you remember Kipling's 
description of how, in order to seize the old Lama's treasured scroll, the 
two foreigners struck Bim with a riding crop across the face ? 


‘ 


CHINESE PRETENSIONS 


The Chinese claims on Tibet amount to very little. Racially the . 
Tibetans, though -Mongoloid, are not Chipese. They are no closer to 
the Chinese than we to the Italians, though they have borrowed from the 
Chinese just as they have also received much from India. From China ` 
the Tibetans have adopted many of the externals of civilization, especially 
as regards their food and their manner of-eating it ; their style of dress 
and hair. On the other hand to India they owe their Buddhistic religion. 
A series of Indian missionaries introduced Indian Buddhism in the 7th 
and following centuries. To India they owe their scriptures? their alphabet 
and their early art, as you can see in Hen ancient ISDN such as Sakya. 


CM 


Politically 7 Tibet has been independent of China for most of her history. 
_ It was in fact only in 1720 that the Chinese Emperor established a form 
of suzerainty, taking advantage of an internal dispute, but by the end of 
the last century that suzerainty, such as it was, had become a mere shadow. 
So impotent were the Chinese that the British had to seek a settlement of 
matters outstanding between India and Tibet by direct negotiations at 
Lhasa, by means of the Younghusband expedition in 1904. The Chinese 
took advantage of the internal confusion following the* expedition to 
intervene again and establish a brutal military occupation. "But that 
occupation was short-lived—much shorter than the recent German 


occupation of France. -In 1911 the Tibetans rounded on their oppressors. 


and expelled them. Ever since then the Tibetans have, in Tao been 
independent. 


EXTERNAL RELATIONS 


One of the attributes of independence is the conduct of direct relations- 


with foreign countries. Tibet has long had such relations. Nepal has 
had representatives in Lhasa and elsewhere in Tibet since 1856, under 
treaty. From the time, of the Younghusband expedition Britain had 
representatives, in the country, also by treaty : Trade Agents at Gyantse 
and Yatung, with a small pro forma escort,.and a Trade Agent touring the 
area of Gartok in Western Tibet during the summer months. Through- 
out these years the Political Officer in Sikkim has been responsible for the 
conduct of official relations with Tibet : and successive Political Officers 
have made fairly frequent visits to Lhasa for the purpose. In 1936, my 
predecessor, Sir Basil Gould, during one of his visits left behind a 
permanerit officer who became head of the British Mission at Lhasa, and 
* ever since there has been a Mission at the Tibetan capital. 

In August, 1947 India succeeded to Britain's rights and obligations in 
Tibet, and over the Mission at Lhasa the Indian flag replaced the Union 
Jack : though the United Kingdom High Commissioner at New Delhi, it 
was announced; would continue to conduct Britain's relations with Lhasa. 
Simultaneously we were invited to continue in our old posts under the 
. new Dominion ‘Government. By “ we" I mean in addition to myself, 
. Hugh Richardson of the I.C.S., who continues for the present in charge of 
the Indian Mission at Lhasa. I had the privilege of serving the new 
Indian Government for a little over a year, when I had the pleasure of 
handifig over to Mr. Harishwar Dayal, of the I.C.S. He had long handled 
Tibetan majters in the New Delhi Secretariat, and is sympathetic to the 
Tibetans. He returned from a visit to Lhassa only a few months ago. 
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DISTURBED RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 


After their earlier -bitter experiences the Tibetans would not admit 
any prominent Chinese representative, until in 1934 they consented to ' 
the visit of a Chinese Envoy, ostensibly-for the purpose of conveying 
condolences on the death of the 13th Dalai Lama. From that date a 
Chinese representative remainéd in Lhasa continuously till the end of 
last year, when the Tibetans politely but firmly removed the Chinese ` 
Mission and all those suspected of Communist sympathies. On their . 
part the Tibetans have sent several missions abroad, one as far afield 


-as America. During the period since 1911 there has been occasional . 


fighting on the Chinese border, fighting not always to the disadvantage 
of the Tibetans, and there have been alarums and excursions. i 
At one time in 1914, Britain almost succeeded in effecting a settlement. 


. All three parties, Chinese, Tibetans and British, initialled a draft treaty, 


in which the Chinese acknowledged Tibetan autonomy, while the" 
Tibetans reciprocally acknowledged China's pro forma suzerainty. But 
the Chinese Government backed out over the incidental matter .of the 
actual boundary between Chinese and Tibetan jurisdiction. The British 
and Tibetans made the Treaty of 1914 binding between themselves, and 
it is the basis of Indo-Tibetan relations to-day. But between Chinese 
and Tibetans there has never. been a formal settlement ; the border has 
never been demarcated. The Chinese have never lost an opportunity of - 
making difficulties for Tibet; and have never abandoned the idea of 

crushing Tibetan freedom. : 


A CANDIDATE FOR RULERSHIP 
9 i 


To this traditional imperialistic’ policy the new régime in China has : 
succeeded. And so, in January of this year, the Peking radio announced 


that the 1950 programme included what they call the “liberation” of 


Tibet, and warned, the Tibetan Government against” ‘‘ violating the will 
of the Tibetan people . . . by engaging in separatist activities and 
betraying the interests of the people by continuing to submit themselves 
to the slavery of American imperialism.” À Chinese account stated . 
that several divisions of the Chinese People's Liberation Army made a 
forced niarch to the Tibetan border earlier in the year, and in accordance 
with the traditional pattern, they set up a person, a resident of Chinese 
territory, as “President” of the so-called Provincial Governm$nt of 
Tibet. : This person, according to a statement which I saw gecently, has 
now died, and the so-called Presidentship has allegedly been conferred 
on the boy Panchen Lama, or rather the S candidate for that post. 
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` The legitimate Panchen Lama ranks next to the Dalai Lama. The 
late holder of the office disagreed with the Lhasa authorities—or their 
mutual subordinates disagreed—arid so he left Tibet in 1923, and stayed 
in China till his- death in:1937. Efforts to secure his peaceful return 
failed because the Chinese would insist on sending an army with him, 
and the Tibetans did not want to let in the wolf that way. History is 
now repeating itself. ‘On the Chinese side of the actual border there is a 


' considerable population of Tibetan stock, who are Chinese subjects, and 


among these is the boy I have referred to who is called by the Communists 
the Panchen Lama. Actually he is only a candidate: certain formalities 
at Lhasa are necessary for selection to be valid. But I believe all the 
other candidates have died, and'the Tibetans, I suspect, would gladly 
enough receive him if he could only come peacefully. But the Chinese 
have rushed through a bogus installation, once more insist on sending an 
army with him, and are running him apparently às the rightful ruler of 
Tibet. So this boy, who has never been to Lhasa or acknowledged the 
Tibetan Government, has become the chief Chinese stooge, despatching 
periodically telegrams about the liberation of a country he has never 
seen, under tuition of an entourage long in Chinese pay, most of whom 
have never seen the Panchen Lama's seat at Tashi Lhunpo. 

'The military threat to Tibet lias not so far developed, but we can rely 
on variations of the old, old theme with which the world is all too familiar : 
political intimidation through insidious propaganda, infiltration and 
threat. 

In this difficult situation the Tibetans nominated envoys for those 
countriés with whom they had been in previous friendly contact ; Britain, ' 
America, India, Nepal as well as China, with the object of stating their 
case. But the Chinese uttered imprecations, and we have heard no more 
about those proposed missions, except the mission to China, headed by 
Tsipon Shagappà. The mission to China left Kalimpong some three 
months ago intending if possible to establish contact with the new Govern- 
ment in China. After a good deal of delay, they were on the point of 
boarding an aircraft for Hongkong last month when their visas were 
cancelled—so Press reports say—and they were advised to wait in India 
and discuss matters with the new. Chinese Ambassador shortly due in 
New, Delhi. The Tibetan leader has expressed his anxiety to meet the 
Chinese representative and come to a settlement. But up to now,.so far 
as I ai aware, there has been no such meeting. 


A PEACEFUL PEOPLE 


" : 
The Tibetans desire only to retain the liberty they already possess. 
They ‘cherish freedom as much as any. Of course there is room for 
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. improvement in Tibet as there is OVE else, not excluding Britain. 
But I maintain that Tibet's institutions are better suited to her genius 
than any that can be imposed from without. True, Tibet is an autocracy, 
with a feudal landed .aristocracy who do service to the State as part of 
their tenure. But you must make allowance for the fact that half the 
officials, the monk officials, are recruited from all sociallevels.. Boys are 
selected for their promise and specially trained. The Dalai Lama > 
` himself is of humble. origin, and ‘the Tsongdu, the National- Assembly, ‘ 
can exercise an important vote. _ Government rests on the’ sanction not 
of force but of the goodwill of the people. It has: been said that Tibet - 
is an “ anachronism,” not in tüne with the times.. Thank goodness for 
» "that when the times are out of joint, when— a 


- 


“The world is:too much with us, late and soon, 
Getting and spending, wi we lay waste our powers, 
` Little we have in Nature that is ours.’ 


"When a British visitor to Lhasa was boasting about the ferent: 
way a friend of his had encircled the earth in an aircraft in a matter 
of days, the late Dalai Lama, instead of lifting his hands in wonder, 
quietly asked, “ Why was he in such a hurry?” Tibet knows nothing 
of industrialism, nothing of the éffects, the good or evil effects, ef the 
mechanisation of life. that we take for granted. . They do not count the 
ratio of cinema seats per thousand of the population. The Tibetans 

“do not toil in smoky factories, conscript their youth or pile up bombs. 


A RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK ' . : 


Tibet is a land: generally about three miles above sea-level, much of ` 


it much higher and uninhabitable. Seven times the size of Great Britain, 
. it necessarily has a sparse population of about five million ; a rural and 
pastoral population, with a corresponding economy. But it is an 


economy in full working order, a going concern, a country better admin- : 


istered than neighbouring areas of: China: You never see anyone when 
travelling in Central Tibet under-nourished: or illclad, and they have 
solid -housing. The normal Tibetan. takes numerous cups of tea, and 
I have been told that no talk of the country is complete without reference 
to Tibetan tea : brick tea, churned with soda and butter, thick like soup. 
At a recent meeting a speaker waxed funny about it. But at such a 


` height, and in such a: climate, I would rather have-that tea than the*dilute - — - l 


of dill-water that often passes by that name in some houses in this country. 
Just as beer builds bonny Britons, so tea makes tough Tibetans, tough as 
they. need to be, tough as their climate. ` 
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To some, however, Tibet is an “ anachronism ” these days : ‘and I can 
tell you why. Because religion is the dominating fact of the Tibetans’ 
lives. A religion that teaches compassion, courtesy and kindliness, truth- 
fulness and loyalty to the plighted word, cheerfulness and good humour. 

"Their favourite saint, Milarepa; is always represented singing lustily on 
the mountain side. So it still is. Still, in the centre of this metro- 
politan “ built-up ” area, I can hear the cheerful song of the shepherd, 
away out of. sight in the folds of the mountain. A people free and 
‘happy, unaggressive, unmilitary. They have never abused their liberty, 

i they.have harmed none. “All they want is to live and let live, to be left 
in peace to develop their own way of life in their own country. 


THE TRUE INTEREST OF INDIA AND CHINA 


And is not Tibetan integrity the true interest of India and China alike ? 


Cléarly the long-term interest of those two countries is the establishment  . 


` 


and maintenance of friendly relations between themselves ; and equally ` 


clearly that is Pandit Nehru’s aim. It is equally clear that the relations 


between India and China are much more likely to be cordial and friendly” 


given a neutral, unaggressive Tibet serving as a buffer state between them, 
than if their jurisdiction were co-terminus for hundreds of miles, with all 
the petty irritation and daily friction that would inevitably result from 
such a close propinquity between two great Powers. 

Thirty years ago when Sir Charles Bell pleaded with the Chinese to 
respect Tibet’s autonomy-and freedom, he felt he was stultified by the 
fact that his own country, Britain, had not yet yielded to India's demand 
for Swaraj. But those conditions no longer exist. India has achieved 
her independence, and when she did, Pandit Nehru, whose Government 
I had the honour to serve, pledged India to the championship of the small 
nations, against imperialist aggression and victimization. The new 
régime in China claims to be the champion.of national sovereignty and 


freedom. In this both India and China will be judged by their treatment 


of their mutual neighbour Tibet. 


,SINKIANG A SATELLITE OF RUSSIA 


The CHAIRMAN, said that they must all feel that they had heard an ` 


inspired address which had emphasised the spiritual character of the 
' Tibetan people—the spiritual core at the heart of this political question. 
- It might help in the realization of this question if they looked at it on a 
large map such as that before them. Tibet was surrounded by China, 
India, and Sinkiang. If the settlement of Kashmir should go to Pakistan, 
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` Pakistan also would have a common border with Tibet. In any case, 

common frontier or not, Tibet should be spoken of in terms, not of India 
' only, but of India and Pakistan. What happened in Tibet was of great 
. concern to Pakistan. "When talking apo this question he begged them 
to bear Pakistan in mind. 

' Sinkiang had now become a Soviet satéllite state. It had come into 
closer connexion with the U.S.S.R. -than the rest of China. This was © 
the stage on which Tibet had to be viewed. Tibet on the map appeared 
to be ab enormous country, but a great deal of it was desert and inacces- 
sible mountain. It included some of the most'inaccessible-areas in the. 
world. All the greatest rivers of Asia except those that ran into the 
. Arctic had their source in Tibet. These included the Indus, the Sutlej, 
and the Brahmaputra, as well as the gréat rivérs of China, the Yang-tse 
and the Red River, and of South-East Asia; the Salween and the Mekong. - 
The nerve centre of Tibet was on the rivers. He indicated an area only 
~ 100 miles square—including Lhasa, Shigatse and Gyantse, which he said. 
was politically the centre of Tibet. Lhasa was.12,000 feet above the sea, 
which was low for Tibet. This little piece of country which he had 
indicated was very close to India, relatively speaking, whereas it was 
many miles from any inhabited part of China where concentrations could 
take place. -It was far easier to get to Lhasa fróm India than it was 
from China. The natural entry into Tibet was from India. 

The lecturer had mentioned the Panchen Lama. He thought the 
proper way of looking at him was that he was really like a bishop who 
had not been consecrated, chosen but not come to his diocese. Who 
was it that was going to consecrate him? The Marxists of ‘China, 
escorting him with their army? The Communists were willing enough 
to play on traditional loyalties while they were of any use to them. 


BRITISH POLICY 


Some people might be interested to know what was or had been the 
British Government’s view of the political position of Tibet. The 
British Government’s view had always been*that which they put forward 
` at the time of the Simla Convention in 1914—that is to say, that if the 
Chinese would recognise that the Tibetans were. locally autonomous . 

(* autonomous " was a delightfully vague English word of: Hellenistic 

origin) they were quite prepared to admit a pro forma suzerainty of China 
over Tibet. It had never been possible to work that out, for reasons 
which the lecturer had given. He remembered a very interesting man, 
Sir Erie Teichman, now, alas, passed on, of the China Consular Service, 

who returned to Can during the war because he knew more about the. 
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' hinterlands of China, including Tibet, than any man alive. He passed 
through Delhi on his way out. The speaker said to him that it seemed’ 
from what limited knowledge he himself had on the political side that 
` "the Chinese had an extraordinary habit of believing that; if they reiterated 
a, political theorem. long enough and hard enough, teaching. it in their 
schools, it became true.. In effect, when they all said it, it must be so. 
c Teichman replied, “ You have-hit the nail on the head. That is a 
fundamental characteristic of Chinese political philosophy, and I do not | 
-think it will change... Whether China was Communist or under Chiang 


Kai-shek or anybody else, the Chinese if they reiterated a polices fact — ' 


long enough would come to believe that it was true. 

That was what they had been doing with regard to Tibet since 191]. 
When the British: had a direct say' in the affairs of Southern Asia they 
were accustomed to look round the Indian perimeter and take a view of 
Asia which could only be rivalled by that of the Soviet Union. The 
~ Sóviet Union-might be looked on as a vast Eurasian Power on interior 
- limes. They. looked at Turkey, at Persia, they looked at Mongolia and 
other countries in that way. India before the transfer. of power was also 
oninteriorlines. On the one side was the Muslim world which stretched 
. away towards the Mediterranean and Europe, with its traditional vitality. 

. On the other sides were Russia, Sinkiang, Tibet, and China, reaching 
down into South-East Asia. That was a vision which ought to be pre- 
served but it was largely obscured by departmentalism in all the Chan- 
celleries. Yet if they were going to deal with Asia as a whole they must; 
try to preserve that vision. It was shown clearly by what was happening’ 
now in Korea. 


TIBET AND. WORLD. STRATEGY 


It-would be asked, what had this to do-with Tibet? They must not . 
assume that Tibet could be written off in world strategy just because 
India was a self-governing independent Republic although within the 
Commonwealth, and Pakistan was in the same position, though not a 
Republic. They must not assume that the British or the Americans or 
United Nations or anybody else could write off Tibet and forget about. 
it Might it not be a good thing to recognize Tibet as de. facto inde- 


pendent? The late President Roosevelt sent to Tibet a very interesting — * 


man, Tolstoy, a grandson of the great Russian writer, to pay his com- 


pliments to the Dalai Lama. Tolstoy had become an American citizen. . 


The speaker knew him personally and had a high regard for him. He 
was a broad-fhinded man with an understanding of other people, and he 
was. deeply impressed by Tibetan puani and me individuality of the 
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Tibetan civilization. He was the forerunner of an understanding between 
the United States and Tibet. The United States on their side might do 
well to improve on that contact. . Z 
He sometimes wondered whether all these Asian questions’ were not part 
of one great unity and whether it might not be a good thing toenlarge the - 
ideas regarding thém in that sense in foreign affairs. If they had to find 
joint chiefs of staff in the military field why not enlarge the conception 
_ to external affairs also ? - The. British had vast knowledge of this part 
of. the world based on 150 years’ experience. from Warren. Hastings 
onwards, an experience which was sometimes forgotten even by our own 
Foreign Office. `. Why should the British and Americans not get together 
and have a common Asian policy? “Ini that way they could get a little 
further with questions like Tibét. Why indeed should: we wait until the 
Americans took. part in it? Why should we just walk out of the picture ? 
We had got an Ambassador in-Nepal and elsewhere but we had not got 
anyone in Tibet. That was the'ssort of line on which some kind of advarte ` 
"might be máde. By doing so we should at any rate learn what was going 
forward, and we could tell the Tibetans what we thought, or at least"our 
Government could ae 80, Or, better still, the Atlantic Powers could do so. - 


^ 


THE RED TIDE OF ‘COMMUNISM | " 


Sir WILLIAM BARTON described Tibet as a land of mystery and glamour, 

a land of yaks and monks, a land in the clouds, a land that knew nothing © 

‘of international politics. "They. were all more or less interested in Tibet 
. now ; it had come into world politics. The reason for this was that the Ț 
red tide of communism was sweeping up to the Tibetan border, which - 

was, as the Chairman had told them, a real threat to India and Pakistan. 

If that threat was followed up then tlie whole of South-east Asia would 


`, -become a. Soviet country. ~. ~ 


One very interesting result, he thought, of the Communist approach 
to Tibet was that the Government of India, and especially Pandit Nehru, 
had seen the red light and now realized that they could not carry on a 
policy of isolation. Pandit Nehru had hed the courage to form an 
..entente with Pakistan and had said that the two countries could not 


~, $urvive unless they got closely together. They must settle the Kashmir 


trouble. 


The Chairman had referred. to Nepal, which stood between Tibgt and ` Í 
: the Indian frontier. Two hundred years ago the Nepalese had the ` 


impertinence to -invade Tibet. They looted a lot of monasteries 


‘and imposed . à tribute. The Tibetans appealed to China; China  : 


came in and invades Nepal and the Nepalese had to pay an indemnity. 
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If the Chinese could come into Nepal 200 years ago they could come in 

again, and Nepal might very well be the base for an invasion of India. 

If there was a settlement of the Kashmir issue and Pakistan‘ and India 
^. came together-they could both send troops to Nepal and hold up any 
invasion of that kind. One could hope that the Kashmir issue would be 
_ settled and that these two countries would work hand in hand. ` 
Recently in an Indian humorous paper he saw a cartoon representing 


our High Commissioner in Delhi with three or four Tibetans in front of _ 


him appealing for á visa, and he was saying, “ Nye, Nye nation." The 


point of the jest was that the High Commissioner's name is Nye.. How - 


one wishes he could have said to the suppliants : * Go back to Lhasa ; 
. the British Commonwealth is behind you : you have nothing to fear." . 


- 


RELATIONS WITH KASHMIR 


Mr. Bario Kak (sometime Prime Minister of. Kashmir) said 
that a question-he would like to put to Mr. Hopkinson related to the 
neighbouring countries which were expected to provide guarantees for 
the independence and freedom of Tibet. He asked this question having 
in mind the incursion into Tibet of certain foreign forces which took 
‘place fn 1941. His.own State, Kashmir, had been in traditional relations 
of friendship with the Tibetan Government even long before the British 
came on the scene. Between Leh and the border there were 250 miles» 
of very difficult country. He recounted'at some length the circumstances 
of the incursion of 1941 by 195 armed men, encumbered by their women- 
folk and children. These people had been five years on the move. They 
traversed the length of Tibet and into Kashmir. . 

He felt that the obligation of the’ neighbouring Govérnments and. 
others interested in the freedom of Tibet would have to be undertaken 
,on a much wider scale than the mere establishment of Embassies in 
Lhasa. It was stated in The Times that morning that the Chinese Govern- 
ment had announced that they were training 1,000 young men, 500’ of 
whom were Tibetans, to act as a spearhead of liberation in Tibet. The 
difficulty was to meet the infiltration. ` People came in by twos.and threes, 
meeting with no real resistance—not merely no military resistance, but 
no social or political resistance. If this took place, all that would happen 
would be that one day Moscow radio would announce that an army of 
liberatjon had gone there and had done.so and so. They on their ‘side 
had.no means of knowing what had happened or-not happened. The 
maintenance of the integrity of Tibet was of importance to the world in 
general, and the Governments concerned would have to do memng 
much more Spone ‘than merely sending, Ambassadors. 
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INFILTRATION 


Mr. HANBURY-TRACY thought that what the last speaker had said 
was very much to the point. It was not so much a military invasion 
which was to be feared as an infiltration. Such infiltration would be 
perfectly easy from. China. It was admittedly a very long way from 
China to the heart of Tibet, but there were nevertheless two or three 

. roads which were perfectly feasible even during the winter. 


A point with regard to the eastern part of Tibet, which was rather in 


the news at the moment as being a vulnerable area in the direction of 
China, was that the inhabitants of Khan were rather regarded in Lhasa 
as country cousins. They were more wild and woolly than the people 
in the capital, although they were perfectly splendid types. Some of 
them were men of fine stature, over 6 feet in height, and companies of 
them journeyed as dancers, rather liké the old medieval minstrels, 
travelling through the country, giving their dances. But these people 
could put up a very good resistance if given support and instructed what 
to do. For the most part they were yak herders, and were semi-nomadic 
in a restricted area. Some of them lived high up on thé plateau, whilé 
others, being cultivators, were down in the valleys, but both groups were 
stout-hearted as well as a hospitable race. He felt that they tvould 
certainly put up a stout resistance to military invasion, but what they 
«would do about infiltration was another matter altogether. ` 


THE TIBETAN ARMY 
Mr. A. J. HOPKINSON, in reply, said that the invasion to which Mr. Kak 


.had alluded was before his time in that region, but he encountered the 
"back splash " of the problem. It was a refugee problem. The people 


concerned did not go into Central Tibet. It must be admitted that Tibet. 


in the outlying parts was loosely administered. He did not pretend that 
Tibet was perfect. He had no doubt that if the Tibetans had had a more 
modern administration, with posts and telegraphs and so on, they would 
have tackled the incursion. . 

Concerning the general question of infiltration and military resistance, 
Tibet was a non-military nation and unaggressive. It had an army said 
to number about 12,000. Lately it had been said that they had been 
recruiting more, but he believed that the Tibetans would have been 
perfectly competent in the past to have carried war into Chinese territories. 
If, however, a full-scale invasion on modern lines were urfdertaken he 
would be, surprised if the Tibetans could resist. As to infiltration, they 
had certainly been weak aont the admission of undesirable people. 
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Lieut-General Sir KENNETH Locu, in proposing a, vote of thanks to 
the Lecturer and Chairman, said that they would all go away as a 
` result of^what they had heard that-afternoon with a clear picture of what 
Tibet was and of its significance in these perplexing times. One point 


which the author of the paper had made was that Tibet had followed . 


a way of living which did not interfere with other people and which in 
many respects reflected a very high state of civilization. It was 
obviously deplorable that such -a country should be involved in any 
sordid matter of power politics. . 


THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF INDIA 
By Sir KIKABHAI PREMCHAND.*. 5o 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS have elapsed since last I.had the opportunity of 
` addressing the members of this Association; which has done so much to 
spread a full understanding of the two great countries which are ‘so 
intimately associated with each other and the members of the Common- 
wealth. These years have been pregnant with great events. Another 


world war has shaken, if not shattered, the economies of great nations.' 
We see events to-day as through a glass darkly, and none.can con- ` 


fidently envisage the, future. 

When last I spoke to you it was chiefly as a business man KIN 
associated with finance and industry and. therefore my main theme was 

the economic problems of India. But was also a member of the Indian 
. Central Committee, co-operating with the Statutory, (Simori) Commission 
on Indian reforms. In that capacity I had perforce directed my close 
attention to the politics of India and the path of constitutional progress 
to full nationhood. I therefore make no apology for taking as the title 
of my address to-day the same theme as on the earlier occasion, because 
the basic forces in all societies are social and economic, and politics are 
the expression of these dynamic conditions. To-day, however, politics 
and economics are so closely linked as to be inseparable. So I ask your 
attention for a few moments to the political developments which have 
revolutionized the status of India almost in a single year. I stand before 
you to-day the citizen of a great free country—free of any trace of external 
domirfation, yet from her own choice remaining an equal partner in that 
remarkable world association the British Commonwealth of Nations. But I 
would ask you carefully to mark this. The acquisition of full nationhood 


* Lecture at Joint Meeting withthe Over-Seas League at Over-Seas House on September 8th, 1950, with sir 
Edward Benthall, K.c.s.1., in the chair. The discussion will be reported in the next issue. 
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by India has in no sense weakened the bonds of friendship and interest 
between your country and my own. On the contrary, equal partnership 
and full independence by India have strengthened the regard of the 
citizens of the two countries for each other and the bonds which unite us, 
„accruing from centuries.of close association, have ee ae more binding. 


LOOKING BACK 

How often when we look back on a span of years we have good cause 
to revise, perhaps drastically, views which we earlier held. Without 
egotism I have no reason to resile from the views I put before you 21 
years ago, both as a business man on economics and as a student on the 
constitutional development of India. 

‘As a member of the Central: Committee, in a separate note, T Sed 
India’s irresistible surge towards self-government within the Common- 
wealth, and the passionate desire for full Dominion Status, if not imrhe- 


diately, thei within a reasonable term of years. I urged the establish- . 


ment of full provincial autonomy and responsibility ; the fullest possible 
measure of responsibility in the Central Government with modest 
reservations for a term of.years; and the statutory acceptance of 
Dominion Status within a defined and limited period. I am corffident 
that if those reconimendations had been accepted in principle, and 
developed with confidence and resolution, India would have passed easily 
to independence without any weakening of the majestic structure of the 
highly efficient administration. But it was not to be, and it profits us 
little to dwell on lost opportunities. The change from a dependency to a 
nation came- with almost dramatic suddenness and.instead of a united 
and federated India we have this unfortunate partition into two separate 
-nations, each with its own government and administrations. In the rapid 
change too little attention was paid to the essential, need for the training 


and experience of the new personnel ; and the maintenance of law and, 


order became à matter of the utmost urgency and importance. ` 
; GOVERNMENT AND TRADE 


Having said that, it is only just to pay tribute to the courage and the 
address which the Government of India manifested in dealing with these 


threatening conditions, and with the biggest migrations of the humag race... 


` The idealizm of Pandit Nehru was linked with the hard common sense 
of Sardar Vallabbhai Patel who as Home Member succeedeti in steering 
the cóuntry past the rocks and shoals which beset the Góvernment and 


suppressed every indication of violence -with a firm’ hand. Sardar Patel 
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has also played an invaluable part in maintaining the stability of the 
administration and especially in integrating the provinces now rightly called 
states—and the princely States into the Indian Union. 

The way was thus cleared for the economic progress of which the 
country stands so greatly in need. Here, there is another story to tell. 
Whilst the idealizm of Pandit Nehru, and the administrative strength of 
Sardar Patel command our appreciation, these are not enough; neither 
will succeed unless based on a wise economic policy. It is good—very 
good—to hitch your wagon to a star, but it is essential to keep your feet 
firmly on the ground. Merchants and traders have been puzzled, dis- 
couraged and disheartened, and there is no evidence of the capacity of the 
Government to take a long view. Controls and war-time restrictions 
have not been relaxed to anything like the same measure as in other 
countries ; fresh restrictions have been imposed ; and there is a resulting 
paralysis of trade stifling the spirit of enterprise which ought to be 
dominant in a country where there is so much to be done. The burden 
of these conditions falls with special weight on the middle classes who 
form the backbone and most stable element in the population. 

Without burdening you with details, let me particularize. You will 
recall that in the short-lived uneasy Coalition Government in the spring 
of 1947, the then Finance Member Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, imposed 
crippling taxation on business enterprise. These penal proposals, 
especially in the misbegotten capital gains tax, were modified under 
pressure of public opinion, and wiser policies were pursued by his 
successors, Sir Shanmukhan Chetty and Dr. Mathai. But the relief 
given is far from adequate, if the declared ambition of our leaders to 
bring India in the fullest sense into the category of the industrially 
advanced nations of the world is to be realized. 

The signposts to the end in view are clear for all to see. They are a 
prudent economy in Government current expenditure ; the concentration 
of State Capital on the schemes which properly come within the ambit 
of national expenditure ; the direction of dollar and sterling resources 
to the provision of capital goods for the refurbishing of existing industries 
and the equipment of new, and the liberation of private enterprise from 
all cramping bonds, and encouraging it to embark on the industrial 
developments of which India stands in such urgent need. 

In all these directions the policy of the Government of India has fallen 
very far short of requirements. Public expenditure has grown to a very 
high letel; you in Britain know something to your cost of the weight of 
surtax and its pressure on the conservation of and growth of free capital ; 
it may surprise you to learn that surtax is even more burdensome in 
India than in this country ; and this high revenue expenditure has 
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demanded far too high a general level of taxation. In the years before 
Independence Day much criticizm was directed to the excessive charge 
for military expenditure on the revenue and it was justified ; it is depies- 
sing to find that charge even steeper in the India of to- -day, and stiffer 
still in Pakistan. 


THE BLUDGEON OR THE RAPIER 


Whilst on this subject of Government expenditure it is pertinent to 
. examine some of the directions in which the provinces or states, call them 
what you will are moving. The Bombay Government for. instance 
has launched on a costly and disruptive policy for the enforcement of 
prohibition. Now; we are all agreed that the’ strict control and the 
limitation of the sale of alcoholic liquor is desirable in the public interest. 
But there are two' ways of approaching it: there is the method of the 
bludgeon, often disguised as an ideology, of prohibition, with the certain 
consequences of destroying an important source of revenue and of 
imposing a costly preventive service.. There is thé method of the rapier 
or of promoting better housing and providing welfare services. 
The United States tried the bludgeon and after bitter experience 
- abandoned it, but not until after corruption and evasion had bitten deep 
into almost every class of society. Britain has for years wielded the 
rapier, and. with, results which are apparent. By maintaining a high 
price level, limiting the hours of sale, reducing the alcoholic strength of 
liquor, and developing the social services it has well-nigh abolished 
drunkenness. Some may think that the consumption of beer and spirits 


is tóo high, that is as it may be, but how rare it is to see an intoxicated man. , 


I am confident that if the Bombay Government had pursued the 
practical policy of restriction, and the improvement of living conditions, 
. and used such revenues as accrued from the excise for the provision of 


better houses and living conditions which are so urgently. needed, the, 


cause of temperance would have been far better served than by the 
clumsy measure of prohibition. Especially when this must place gréat 
powers in the enforcement agency, with po certainty that they will be 
honestly used,-and when the Services are sore taxed to maihtain the 
general efficiency of the administration. Nor is this just a provincial or 
State issue. The gap in the State funds will have to be made good from 
some source, probably by requests from the States for subventions from 
the central revenues, which must fall on industry. The Governfhent of 
India will naturally look askance at such drains on its resources, when 
these are fully employed on essential public services, and the development 
of nation-building activities, and indeed fall short of requirements in 
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these directions. I can me with ‘the — eonadences in this matter 


because I have myself been a lifelong abstainer. - 


OVERSEAS REQUIREMENTS 
I now ask your attention to the question of the overseas requirements 
of India. There is no room for.doubt as to what these are. India is 
starved of capital goods. Huge sums are needed for, the replacement 
of machinery i in the established industries—machinery which is obsolete 


.. or worn out by the strain of war-time production. Not less are the claims 


of the new industries which have been launched or planned essential for 
progress of a balanced industrial State. Much of this must be provided: 
by imports from the dollar and the sterling areas. In view of this 
clamant need the sterling and dollar reserves should have been husbanded 
with jealous care. It cannot be with satisfaction therefore, that we have 
witnessed the diversion of very large funds to the importation of food; 

especially from the dollar areas; with the consequent restrictions of the 
supply of the plant and machinery, now. available in increasing quantities, 
to meet the needs of industry. We welcome the declared policy to make 
India independent of food imports by the end of 1951, and the accom- 


.panyimg measures to increase the indigenous food supply, but when we 


appreciate that according to official figures the overall food deficiency - 
was only 10 per cent I for one am convinced that if rationing was dropped ' 
forthwith and the various food controls discarded, there would be an 
automatic adjustment in the people's requirements and an availability , 


- of the various types of food grains as the result of which the so called tood, 


shortage would disappear. 

There is another drain on these overseas resources which ias € 
formed the subject of strong criticizm. A recent report spoke of the 
“ colossal " expenditure on embassies and ministries to countries abroad, 
amounting to crores of rupees. Whilst I refuse to endorse the adjective 

“colossal,” it does seem to me that this is a case.where ambition overbears 
prudence and that these are luxuries the nation canhot afford as long as 
its needs for pernianent. equipment are restricted by import controls. 


Pee SENN ESS, OF INDIAN CAPITAL 


Why is it that Indian capital is shy? Why is it that the spirit of 
enterpfise, the readiness to take risks and to keep the rupees spinning 
has wilted uatil it has died down? ‘Why is it that the overseas investor, 

who used to embark freely in a country which has never defaulted in its 
obligations, ‘is holding off? Indian‘ capital is 4 not only because the 
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demands of the State are biting deep into it, but also because of the 
widespread talks of nationalization and of the imposition of heavy death 
duties. 

Now, I am no bigot on the issue of nationalization, where impartial 
and expert inquiry proves that it is in the interests of the community. 
But I am afraid, honestly afraid, of nationalization being elevated into a 
shibboleth instead of being approached as an economic proposition. 
The Government of India inherited vast nationalized assets—the railways, 
the irrigation works, the forests and great public buildings. These stand 
to-day wanting all the expert administration and the capital the Govern- 
ment can provide and that would not be sufficient. Indeed, I would 
‘go so far as to say that all the capital funds that the Government can 
provide could be usefully absorbed in the irrigation schemes already 
planned, such as the Damodar Vallet Project and the Bakra Dam, and 
others of the greatest magnitude. How unwise then to divert from these 
works, which properly come within the ambit of nationalized enter- 
prises for industries which the Government has neither the funds nor the 
personnel ! The two essential requisites for successful industry and 
commerce are specialized knowledge and an experienced personnel, with 
the readiness to take risks with a reasonable assurance of profit. These 


qualities are lacking in the present set-up of the Government, and indeed, 


will rarely if ever be found in any bureaucracy, especiallv when the 
' administrative machine is confronted with urgent current problems. The 
imposition of heavy death duties, of which there has been loose talk, 
would be disastrous for India. It would further retard the embarkation 


of limited capital resources in industrial enterprises and drive underground - 


or render inert the funds so urgently required for economic development. 
THE SPIRIT OF ADVENTURE 


It may seem to some that J have taken a pessimistic view of the Indian 
situation, and have been unduly critical. I am no pessimist, though I 
would remind you of the definition of a pessimist, namely one who has 
lived a week with an optimist. I gratefully appreciate the work that has 


been done by the Government of India since independence in maintaining | 


the fabric of the administration in conditions of the greatest difficulty. I 
fully recognize that the present situation is good relatively to that which 
exists in neighbouring countries. , But I am a citizen of Bombay, and 
have been brought up in an atmosphere of courage and adPenture. 
Status is not to be measured by mere counting of heads, it ig fixed by the 
soul of the community. That spirit of adventure in Bombay opened 
India to the commerce of the East and the West ; it made the city the 
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dominant money power of the land ; it built up the great textile industry 
and spread far and wide into the jungles of the north-east where the iron 
and steel works, and ancillary: industries, form a sure basis in the economic 
.cycle ; it established the cement and sugar factories and the hydro-electric 
plants which furnish an abundant supply of energy to a community 
distant from the coal-fields. 

‘It therefore irks me to find this-spriit of adventure, this boldness in 
enterprise damped down until it is almost non-existent, and those who 
should continue to play a foremost part in the industrial growth of our 
country, content to “stay put” instead of launching forth into still 
greater constructive work. "Therefore; if I have been somewhat critical, 
it is only because I am anxious to see confidence restored and the liberation 
of enterprise from the fetters of controls and the strengthening of the cap- 
ital resources by a prudent economy in the administration and relief from 
penal taxation. We all want to see progress made in the building up of a 

‘welfare State, but I for one am convinced that enduring advance will 
not be made by rushing through ill-digested schemes of what are called 
social reforms before the country is ripe for them, and before they are 
underpinned by a stable and prosperous economy. 


* THE ANTIDOTE TO COMMUNISM 


We hear much, perhaps too much, of the threat of communism which 
has established itself in other countries in Asia, but the true antidote to 
communism is good government and a prosperous people. The threat 
of communism provides the strongest stimulus for pressing resolutely 
ahead with the policies laid down at the Colombo Conference and 
developed at Sydney, and to those we should bend our minds and energies. 
India standing midway between Europe and Asia, and the pivotal point 
in Asia itself, is the light-house by which all freedom-loving people should 
steer, and a wisely governed India must be the stabilising force in a sorely 
distracted East ; and could demand, and doubtless receive, the unwavering 
support of the great democracies of the West—Britain and the United 
States of America. I hope I have not given you the impression that there 
is not a vast field for productive and profitable enterprise in India. In 
that field all should be welcome,.and especially Britain should not turn 
her face away. The centuries-old connections between the two countries, 
the intjmate knowledge Britons possess of India and the Indian way of 
` life, the close association of both in administration and trade call aloud 
to the Britort of to-day to be foremost in the great adventure and he will 
have the most cordial welcome. - That is the faith that isin me. Strong 
in that faith I have ventured to put these thoughts before you. 
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' Lord PETHICK:LAWRENCE ON CHANGING INDIA 


AN AT HOME for Indian and Pakistani students was held by the Association 
at the School of Oriental and African Studies on Friday, 16th dme when , 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence was the chief guest. 

SIR FREDERICK JAMES welcomed Lord Pethick-Tawiente and ael him 
to say a few words to the students, who would remember him as one of 
the best friends of India this country ever produced. 

LORD PETHICK-LAWRENCE expressed his appreciation of the opportunity 
the gathering afforded him to meet the students and old friends and talk 
of things close to-his heart. The süb-continent had undergone tremendous 
changes during his connexions with it. In 1897-8 when he first visited 
the peninsula formerly called India, a journey of 60 miles away from the, 
railway line involved travel by bullock cart and occupied a week. When 
he returned in 1926, the introduction of the motor car had made it 
possible to undertake the same journey there and back in a day. On-'his > 
last visit in 1946 as leader of the Cabinet Mission he had visited Agra 
from Delhi, by air, between breakfast and lunch of the same day. This, 
he said, in a material way illustrated the tremendous change which modern 
science had wrought whereby distance had been almost annihilated. Thus 
the different peoples of the world had been brought into much closer 
contact than formerly, resulting in a better understanding and great 


changes of thought. There stil existed, however, the fundamental 


and instinctive distrust between peoples for others different from 
themselves. 

Lord Pethick- Lawrence went on to stress the absolute need for 
harmonyin modern life, and said that the essence of animate life as opposed 


- to inanimate life, was the indefinite number of forms and infinite variety 


of the former. The instinctive distrust and dislike for things different 
from ourselves had served its purpose in preserving the continuity of the 
type but it was now our business as rational and spiritual beings to 
overcome this instinct in our contact and relationship with all living things. 
In this way out of an infinite diversity, would emerge a harmonious unity. 

Many of the.questions put.to Lord Pethick-Lawrence related to the 
theme of harmony in diversity which he had introduced. One of the 
women students asked for the views of the speaker on thé policy of race 
segregation in South Africa, and how this could be compatible with his 


. theory of unity in diversity. Lord Pethick-Lawrence replied that the 


very fact that legislation" had to be introduced to enforce sepáration 
showed that the idea of a supposedly superior race had been called in 
question and was fast dying. It would of course take some further time 
for the idea. of one human race to be universally adopted. 
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THE EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 

FOR THE YEAR ENDING APRIL 30, 1950 

DURING THE YEAR the Association further consolidated its position as 


the leading non-party organisation in Britain providing opportunities 
for the discussion of matters relating to India, Pakistan and Burma— 


‘the three countries which formerly constituted the Indian Empire. 


The. policy of the Council has been to secure speakers from among 
nationals of India, Pakistan, and Burma ; as well as from among exper- 
ienced British observers. The Association was particularly fortunate 
in obtaining during the year under review papers dealing with a variety 
of subjects by officials and non-officials of India and Pakistan. In June 
Dr M. Hasan, Education Adviser to the Government of Pakistan, 
described the educational position in that country and the policy of his 
Government. In the discussion the Rt. Rev. G. D. Barne, late Bishop 
of Lahore, bore testimony to the “fine foundation” of that policy, 
which aims at every boy and girl receiving instruction in the religion of 
his orn her parents. In February “ The Educational Problems of India ” 
were discussed in a paper by Dr. Tara Chand, Secretary of the Education 
Ministry in New Delhi. The lecture surveyed the whole field of education 
from the primary to the university stage and referred in particular to the 
basic education scheme, the aim of which is to achieve universal primary 
education in sixteen years. As Dr. Tara Chand was in India the paper 
was presented, by Professor M. S. Sundaram, the then Secretary of the 
Education Department at India House, who, in addition to this service, 
made a valuable contribution to the discussion. At the conclusion of 
the first of.these two lectures on education Mr. Colin Jackson (St. Jóhn's 
College, Oxford) gave an interesting talk on “ The Younger Generation 
in the Three Dominions," based on his experience as leader of the British 
Universities Debating Team to India, Pakistan and Ceylon, during the 
previous cold weather. 

Early in August, Mr. G. D. Birla, the influential Indian industrialist, 
gave a most instructive account of the economic condition of India, with 
particular reference to the production of food and the supply of consumer 
goods, which the lecturer considered to be her two main economic prob- 
lems.* In April, at a joint meeting with the Royal Society of Arts, the 
projected ipdustrial development of Pakistan was described by Mr. 
Hamid Ali, the Deputy Trade Director in the office of the High Com- 
missioner for Pakistan. 
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Great interest was taken during the course of the year in the concluding 
stages of the work of the Indian Constituent Assembly. The Con- 
stitution as finally adopted took effect from January 25, 1950 and the 
country became a republic while retaining its membership of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. Within a few weeks of that historic 
event Mr. Sunder Kabadi, a well-known Indian journalist in London, 
spoke on “India : a Commonwealth Republic.” In the course of his 
paper Mr. Kabadi stressed the cordial atmosphere in which this 
momentous change. in the constitutional position of India had 
been effected and the friendly relations which, despite past differences, 
now exist between Britain and India. Lord  Pethick-Lawrence, 
speaking from the Chair, expressed the view that the new Con- 
stitution, with its parts laying down fundamental rights and 
directive principles, would be a Jandmark in the history of constitution 
making. In March Mrs. G. Parthasarathi, who has a notable record of 
educational work in Madras, spoke on “India: A New Democracy,” 
and claimed that the Constitution with its provision for adult franchise 
had established her country not only as a republic but also as a nation. 
She also spoke of the success achieved in the integration of the former 
princely States into the Union, and the consequent introduction of a 
system of democratic government in those territories. 

In July Mr. P. R. Ramchandra Rao, formerly literary editor of she 
Times of India, gave a survey of “ India After Gandhi." In this interest- 
ing review, which was marked by a strong faith in the future greatness 
of his Motherland, Mr. Rao spoke of the difficult road which India had 
travelled since the death of Mahatma Gandhi. In December Mr. 
Altaf Husain, editor of Dawn (Karachi), in a paper entitled ** The Foreign 
Relations of Pakistan" gave vigorous expression to his views on the 
relations between Pakistan on the one hand and Britain, India and certain 
other countries on the other. The Chairman of the meeting, Mr. R. A. 
Butler, M.P., gave him the assurance that the people of this country cherish 
a friendship for Pakistan no less warm than for India. 

The Association could not have had a more experienced and well- 
informed authority than. Sir Jeremy Raisman to expound, shortly after 
the devaluation of the pound sterling, the divergent policies of India and 
Pakistan in regard to the value of the rupee. India, following the example 
of Britain had devalued her currency while Pakistan had decided against 
such a course. Sir Jeremy expressed the view that there were substantial 
grounds on which each country could justify its decision, but p8inted 
out that the change in the relative values of the Indian ang Pakistani 
rupee would inevitably raise difficult economic and administrative prob- 
lems. In October an address of a similarly authoritative character 
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was given by Sir Robert Hutchings, Secretary of the Food Department 
at New Delhi during the war years, on the food problems of the sub- 
‘continent. On this occasion the audience had the advantage of hearing 
from the Chair the views of so great an international authority on world 
- food supplies as Lord. Boyd Orr. 

The Association was again indebted to Sir Percival Griffiths for valuable 
lectures based on information gathered during his tours in India, 
-Pakistan and Burma. In February he gave an account of conditions in 
India and Pakistan. He spoke with grave concern of their differences 
over Kashmir and certain economic issues, since happily alleviated by . 
the agreement on minority communities reached in April by the two 
Prime Ministers, Mr. Nehru and Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan. In that month, 
on the basis of a visit to Rangoon, Sir Percival described the state of 
affairs in Burma, where, following the severe dislocations arising from 
the war and the continuance thereafter of internicine strife, industry 
- arid commerce had been brought almost to a standstill.- How great and 
valuable were the industrial assets of Burma prior to the war was shown 
at a joint meeting with the Royal Society of Arts in December, when 
Mr. T. L. Hughes described “ The British Contribution to the Industrial 
Development in Burma". Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith, who was 
Governor of Burma during the war and to whom Mr. Hughes was 
secretary, was in the Chair. Neither Sir Percival Griffiths nor Mr. 
Hughes could speak with any confidence as to prospects in Burma in 
the present unsettled conditions. . 

Three lectures were of a retrospective character. In May the centenary 
of the establishment of the Punjab Frontier Force was:marked by General 
Sir Rob Lockhart's stirring and vivid account of the century of service 
rendered by the P. F. F. Field-Marshal Lord Wavell, from the Chair, and 
other eminent officers, bore testimony to the fine record of the Force. 
At the annual meeting in July, Sir Edward Benthall gave “ A Record of 
the British Business Community in India, * showing that it has played 
a most valuable part in the industrial development of the sub-continent, 
and that its changing habits had reflected through the centuries the chang- 
ing ways of life and thought in the homeland. In March Mr. J. P. Eddy, 
a former Judge of the Madras High Court, gave an admirable historical 
survey of “ India and the Privy Council: the Last Appeal," to mark the 
ending of the jurisdiction of the Judicial Committee in respect to India 
and Rakistan consequent on the establishment of Supreme Courts in 
those countries. Several eminent lawyers paid tribute to the great record 
of the Judicial Committee particularly i in interpreting, with the assistance 
of colleagues with Indian : experience, the intricacies of Hindu and Muslim 
personal law. 
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In November Sir John Sargent spoke on “Cultural Relations with 
Eastern Countries : a New Line of Approach.” He gave some details 
of his proposal for the formation of a staff college in London to provide 
British experts for positions of responsibility in countries overseas in 
the fields of education, medicine, public health, research and public 
administration, under contracts for limited periods, after which they 
would come home for refresher courses and be eligible for further appoint- 
ments at home or. abroad. Sir John spoke of many requests reaching 
the British Council for the nomination of men and women for overseas 
service, and the paucity of applications owing largely to the uncertainties 
of finding suitable employment when contracts came to an end. Interest 
in the project and sympathy with its objects were expressed by the Chair- 
man, Lord Hailey, and other speakers, but with recognition of the financial 
and other obstacles in the way of ifs materialisation. 


All the lectures except those at the rooms of the Royal Society of Arts 
were held jointly with the Over-Seas League at its headquarters. The ` 
good attendances have been encouraged by the opportunities for social 
contact at the tea hour.’ The thanks of the Council are again tendered 
to the Director-General Air Vice-Marshal Malcolm Henderson and to 
the staff for their ready and most helpful co-operation. à 


The Report for 1948-49 outlined the new departure whereby the 
Association arranges for small parties of students from the countries 
with which it is concerned, to meet British friends, including students. 
On each occasion there is a special guest (or guests). In June law students 
had the privilege of meeting and being briefly addressed by Lord Morton 
of Henryton and Justice Hari Lal Kania, Chief Justice of India. In 
October the guests of honour were Sir Alfred Egerton, F.R.S., of the 
Royal College of Science, and Lady Egerton, both of whom made brief 
speeches. 


These and earlier social gatherings were held at Over-Seas House, 
but at an informal conference with representative students a strong 
preference was expressed for a venue in or near the University area, and 
also for a later hour for the meetings. The Director of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, Professor Sir Ralph Turner, was approached 
and kindly agreed to the use of the School for the purpose. At the first 
of these social gatherings held there on February 3, Mr. Wilson Harris, 
editor of the Spectator, and up to that day of the dissolution Mem- 
ber of Parliament for Cambridge University, spoke of the British 
Parliamentary system and the general election. .. 


The annual reception of members was held at the Imperial Institute 
early in October to mark the opening of the autumn season. The fact 
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that, without any special feature for the occasion, the attendance was on 
a high level shows that such social gatherings are appreciated. 

The membership of the Association is being well maintained, and 
there were 61 new elections. The Council is pleased to report that the 
name of Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, the Prime Minister of Pakistan, is in the 


' . list. 


The financial position is satisfactory, especially when regard is had to 
the fact that, while costs increase, the subscription remains at the small 
figure of £1 5s. per annum, fixed when the Association was founded in 
1866. The Council was gratified to have its work remembered in the 
will of the late Sir Charles Armstrong who was long connected with 
India and served for many years on the Council. Sir Charles left a 
legacy of £100 to be applied to the general purposes of the Association. 

The losses by death during the year included those of two Vice- 
Presidents, the Maharaja Sir Jagajit Singh of Kapurthala and Maharaja 
Sit Ranbir Singh of Jind. 

At the annual meeting in July, Lord Scarbrough accepted the un- 
unanimous request of the members to retain the office of President for 
another year. 

Sir Atul Chatterjee and Sir Thomas Smith have been re-elected Vice- 
Chaismen of the Council for a further period of two years., Major- 
General M. Hayaud Din, resigned his seat on the Council on his return 
to Pakistan. During the year Sir Drummond Shiels was co-opted to 
the Council and this appointment requires confirmation at the annual 
meeting. The members of Council retiring by rotation are Mr. Hatim 
- Attari, Sir Alfred Chatterton, Mr. R. K. Handoo, Lieut-General Sir 
Thomas Hutton, Sir Frederick James and Mr. Hugh Molson, M.P. ; 
they are eligible for re-election. 

It is open to any member to propose at the annual meeting a candidate 
or candidates to fill vacancies on the Council, subject to no less than 
fifteen days’ notice being given to the Honorary Secretary. 


J. A. WoonpHEAD, Chairman. 
_F. H. BROWN, Hon. Secretary. 


The Association has had another successful year. In addition to an 
admirable series of lectures we have been able to arrange for a number 
of small parties at which students from India, Pakistan and Burma are 
able to meet British and other friends. Our membership has been also 
well maintained. All this involves a great deal of work which our 
Honorary Secretary, Sir Frank Brown, has undertaken with his usual 
enthusiasm and efficiency. The Council is deeply grateful to him for 
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the unremitting care and attention he devotes to the affairs of the 
Association, and desires once again to place on record its great apprecia- 
tion of his services. : 
- U . J. A. WOODHEAD, Chairman, 


May, 22, 1950. 


THE EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL ‘MEETING 


The. Eighty-Third Annual Meeting of the Association was held at . 
Over-Seas House, Park Place, S.W.1 on Tuesday, July 18, 1950. 


The EARL OF SCARBROUGH (President) was in the Chair, and in his 
introductory remarks welcomed the menibers of the Association and 
their guests. He thought that the eighty-third annual report was, a 
satisfactory one, and also that the standard they sought in their lectures 
had been well maintained during the past year. The record justified the 
opinion he expressed at the time of the transfer of authority to India and 
Pakistan three years ago that the Association had a useful part to play in 
strengthening the bonds of friendship and understanding between 
Great Britain and India and Pakistan now based on those ties rather than on 
governmental bonds. The Association had adjusted its work to the new 
conditions and was helping the maintenance of good relations in our 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

To the death of Field-Marshal Earl Wavell reference had been made by 
Sir Henry Richardson from the Chair at the first meeting of the Association 
after-that loss : but he wished to express their deep sympathy with Lady 
Wavell and the members of her family. The Association had suffered by 

‘his death, as also by the passing of another Vice-President, Field-Marshal 
Lord Chetwode. Lord Chetwode was held in the highest esteem by those 
with whom he had had contact whether in India as Commander-in-Chief, 
or England when Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Red Cross 
and St. John War Organization. Mention should also be made of the 
deaths of two other distinguished members*of the Association, General - 
Sir Henry ap Rhys Pryce, one time Master-General of Ordnance in India, 
and Sir Henry Wheeler, one time Governor of Bihar and Orissa. 

A gratifying feature of the Report was the extent to which the Associ- 
ation had been able to obtain authoritative expositions of policy of tht two 
countries with which they were primarily concerned from members of their 
Governments Secretaries of Ministries and other high officials. In that ~ 
connexion he recalled the outline of Indian educational policy given by 
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Dr. Tara Chand, Secretary of the Education Department at New Delhi, 
and a similar talk on Pakistan policy from Dr. M. Hasan, Education 
Advisor to the Government of Pakistan. He also recalled the talks given 
by his old friend Mr. K. M. Munshi, now member of Mr. Nehru’s Cabinet 
for Food and Agriculture on the Indian Constitution, and that of Mr. 
Hamid Ali, Deputy Trade Director in the High Commissioner’s Office, on 
industrial development in Pakistan. 

He was proud to say that the Association’s links with India and Pakistán 
were further strengthened by Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan becoming one of its 
Vice-Presidents, and that Mr. C. Rajagopalachari who had been a Vice- . 
President for two years when Governor-General of India, had continued 
this association on becoming a member of the New Delhi Cabinet. It 
was the desire of the Council of the Association to maintain and extend 
such contacts in order that they might be a' medium through which 
the British public were informed of the policies and ideals of India 
and Pakistan. 

He did not forget the Association’ S links with Burma which had 
existed since 1866, and was glad to hear the news of some improvement in 
the conditions of that sorely harassed country. Recently Sir Percival 
Griffiths had with.great clarity dealt with the situation in Burma. 

The Association continued to take a direct interest in the large student 
element from the countries which were its particular concern and social 
gatherings were arranged in order that they might have some personal 
contact with distinguished men and women. The most recent of these 
was in June at the School of Oriental and African Studies. The guest of 
honour was Lord Pethwick-Lawrence whose deep interest in the welfare 
of the sub-continent through a long life was well-known. He was pleased 
to announce that Lord Pethwick-Lawrence had accepted the Council's 
invitation to become a Vice-President. 

In conclusion he thanked Sir John Woodhead, Chairman of the Council, ` 
and the members of the Council for their most valued services. Special 
tribute was due to the work of the Honorary Secretary, Sir Frank Brown, 
without whom, he said, the Association could never have reached the 
position it now occupied. 


PROMOTING A UNITY OF SPIRIT 


'. The Right Hon. Sir JOHN ANDERSON, proposing the adoption of the 
annual report and accounts for the year 1949-1950, said that the past year 
was offe of very special significance in the history of the Association. It 
was the first year in which the time had come.to take stock of each of 
the three parts of the former Indian Empire since they entered upon 
_ their independent; careers. 
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“Tt has long been recognized ” (Sir John continued) “as one of the ` 
outstanding characteristics of our Commonwealth that when by 
devolutionary processes political and economic ties are weakened and 
finally severed the less tangible ties of tradition and sentiment make 
themselves manifest as a binding force. No one, however optimistic by 
nature can have predicted with complete confidence that the same 
phenomenon would have existed in relation to these Eastérn lands ; but it 
is so and is regarded with equal satisfaction both in the East and in this 
country. No one can doubt that today the world needs greater unity, and 


- not cleavage and fragmentation. Itis one of the lessons that the Common- 


wealth can teach the world, that there is a unity of spirit which can. be 
stronger under stress than any constitutional ties. The East India 
Association can do much in its own sphere to promote such unity.” 


The annual report which he had the greatest pleasure in presenting 
was a remarkable record of activities over a wide field in which many 
eminent men had taken part. ‘The record must be a great encouragemént 


'to his friends Sir John Woodhead and Sir Frank Brown, both of whom 


were so well deserving of the tributes paid them by the President. 


Sir WILLIAM COSGRAVE seconded the motion and it was carried 
unanimously. 


THE PRESIDENTSHIP 


Sir ATUL CHATTERJEE proposed that Lord Scarbrough be re-elected 
President for a further year, and said that it would he knew receive the 
endorsement of all members of the Association. The great interest 
shown by Lord Scarbrough in the Indian sub-continent and Burma was 
well known to everybody, and his kindliness, good temper and good 
humour endeared him to everybody. Lord Scarbrough had the interests 
of India and Pakistan at heart and shared with them the desire for 
material and social progress. During the past four years the Council and 
the Association had received guidance and wise counsel on many 
occasions from him. He hoped that despite the many calls on his time 
Lord: Scarbrough would agree to remain President for a further year. 


Lord PETHICK-LAWRENCE in- seconding the motion said it gave 
him the greatest pleasure to commend his very great friend Lord 
Scarbrough to the meeting. 


The resolution was received with acclamation. ° 
Lord SCARBROUGH in accepting the honour said that he éelt he time 


was coming for the office to be held by another person. He hoped’ that 


after this further year as President he would be allowed to retire. 
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THE COUNCIL 


Mr. GEOFFREY TYSON proposed that Mr. Hatim Attari, Sir Alfred 
Chatterton, Mr. R. K. Handoo, Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Hutton and 
Sir Frederick James who retired from the Council by rotation be re-elected 
and that Brigadier S. Ghawas and Dr. S. Bhattacharya be elected members 
of the Council. 

The Right Hon. Sir Leste WitsoN seconded the resolution and it was 
carried unanimously. 

The PRESIDENT in introducing Sir Frederick Bourne said that he would 
be well known to everybody who had had anything to do with the Punjab. 
Sir Frederick was the last British Governor of any province of India or 
Pakistan, and all welcomed him to the meeting. 

Sir Frederick Bourne then read his paper given on pages 1111-1118. 

Concluding the meeting, LORD SCARBROUGH said that he had listened 
with great interest to the paper. He felt sure that Sir Frederick’s account 
of matters of “individual judgment” and “ own responsibility " would 
awaken memories of anxious thought amongst the sprinkling of ex- 
Governors he saw in the audience. - 


THE OBJECTS AND POLICY OF THE 


EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION R ^s. x 
(INDIA, PAKISTAN AND BURMA) 


IN 1866, eight years after the assumption of the government of India by the Crown, the East 
India Association was formed with the object of " the promotion of the public interest and 
welfare of the inhabitants of India generally." This object was steadfastly pursued during 
the ensuing eighty-one years. The Independence of India and Pakistan attained in 1947, 
while modifying the original conception, has increased the need for strengthening the bonds 
of friendship and the importance of mutual understanding between the people of Britain arid 
the inhabitants of the countries formerly comprising the India Empire—-namely, India, 
Pakistan, the States, and Burma. The Association therefore looks forward to the continuance 
of its work, with the assistance of all those who are interested in the welfare and progress of 
these countries, by the methods which have proved so helpful in the past, namely : 

l. By lectures on current questions affecting those countries and publication of the same. 


2. By providing opportunities for the free discussion of important questions affecting India, Pakistan, the 
States, and Burma. 


3. By promoting friendly contact between*the peoples of these countries and of Britain through the medium of 
social and other gatherings. Bae 

4. Generally by the promulgation of reliable information regarding the countries named. 

The Association is essentially non-official in character and has no connexion with any 
political party. It seeks to provide an open platform for the consideration of current problems 
relating to India, Pakistan, the States, and Burma. It welcomes as members all those who are 
interestgd in their welfare and progress. 

Papers are read and discussed throughout the year, except in the months of August and 
September. Members are entitled to invite friends to these meetings. 

Annual Subgcription payable in advance, £1 5s. The Life Subscription is £14. 

For members jéining after October 15, the first subscription will cover the ensuing calendar 
year. 

Members receive the AsiATIC Review each quarter, free, by post. 
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INDO-CHINA 


' By M. JAMES BAEYENS 


(DIRECTOR OF THE ASIE-OCEANIE DEPARTMENT AT THE FRENCH. FOREIGN OFFICE) 


Ir is difficult for a Frenchman to explain to British readers what inde- 
pendence within the French Union means, compared to the very liberal 
links that hold together the countries of the Commonwealth. The 
French Government is regarded by many as representing the last strong- 
hold of colonialism in a world where the Phillipines, Indonesia, Burma, 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon have obtained a completely independent 
status. Itis all the more necessary to endéavour to point out the main 
characteristics of.the organisation known as the French Union. 

The essential ideas that have induced the French nation to adopt the 
present constitution were first brought up in Brazzaville in 1943, af a 
time when the French provisional government was gathering strength 
in its overseas possessions to participate in the liberation of the mother 
country. 

This French Ünion is a logical conception: of an organization in which 


. all members are equally represented both in a parliamentary systerh, the 


assembly of the French Union, and in an executive system, the High 
Council of the French Union. 

According to the constitution, the members of the French Union will 
pool all available means to guarantee the defence of the Union; the 
government of the French Republic assuming the task 'of co-ordinating 
these means and of directing the general policy so as to prepare and 
ensure this defence. The High Council of the French Union, composed : 
of cabinet members of all governments represented in the ‘Union, assists 
the President of the Union in conducting its general policy. So far, 
however, this High Council has nct yet been assembled, though some 
of the Member States have named their representatives. The recent ` 
meeting in Paris of the Prime Ministers of the three States, under the 
chairmanship of M. Auriol, studied all the questions connected with the 
High Council. This is certainly a very interesting innovation in the 
constitution of the Fourth Republic, and a very liberal one too. 
Vietnamese, Cambodian and Laotian statesmen are now in a position 
to exert a direct influence in the conduct of common affairs, and tg take 
part in decisions that will have effect on all the members of the organiza- 
tion. This is somewhat different from the conferences that htve recently 


taken place in Colombo and Sydney, where members of fhe Common- . 


wealth studied common problems regarding very definite questions. 
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Theugh the two systems cannot be compared, there are many reasons 
to believe that the French Union, with time and experience, can become 
a contributing factor to the maintenance of peace and the development 
of prosperity. This system is not as supple as the various administrative 
organizations under British guidance. In fact the Associated States 
to-day have exactly the same relations with the French Republic, regard- 
less of their size or importance. 

The way in which the Associated States will maintain relations with the 
French Government has not yet been definitely established and is still 
being studied by the parties concerned. But a fact is certain—our 
present Ministry of Overseas France will no longer deal with problems 

concerning the Associated States; a new Ministry has just been set up on 
` somewhat similar lines to the Commonwealth Relations Office. This 
is a very important step, whjch has been contemplated for some time. 
But the political situation in France, and the necessity of alloting equally 
the cabinet posts between the different parties represented in the govern- 
ment, had been a delaying factor in establishing this new office. 

As for the reciprocal representation of the Associated States and of 
Francé, it is most likely that High Commissioners will be appointed in 
Paris and im the three Indo-Chinese capitals. There is still some doubt 
about the exact powers and the status of these officials, and moreover 
some members of the French cabinet favour a solution by which there 
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would be three French Commissioners in Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, 
under the authority of a High Commissioner residing in Saigon. 


THE TRANSFERENCE OF POWER 


The extent to which the French Government has turned over its powers 
to the States, in spite of the fact that a war is still raging, does not seem 
to be known abroad. At the recent London Conference, our delegation 
was told that we did not seem to know how to inform other nations of 
what we had achieved in Indo-China in our determination to carry out 
the spirit of the agreements. Mr. Jessup for instance, on his return 
from his Far Eastern tour, remarked that Mr. Hatta, the Indonesian 
premier, had no idea of what was happening in Indo-China and of the 
extent of the power now in the hands of the three Indo-Chinese govern- 
ments. i 

It is necessary to give some information on this particular questions 

Even before the signing of the agreements, the French Government 
had transferred the essentials of local administration : first of all, the 


provincial administration with the appointment of prefects and governors, 


then the technical services : education, agriculture, trade, industry, public 
health, social affairs, supervision of labour problems, all this being done 
by the end of 1946. After the signing of the agreements a number of 
separate conventions were negotiated and other very important services 
transferred : press and information, broadcasting, police security and 
justice.’ Besides, talks are still going on concerning the turnover of the 
railways, the merchant marine, the harbours and civil aviation. The 
conference which is at present meeting in Pau will deal with the services 
that are common to the three states and. that must be under the super- 
vision of a special board on which France and the States will be equally 
represented. These services are mainly: customs, foreign trade, 
immigration, finance, postal and other communications, and general 
equipment. It goes without saying that the three States cannot for 
instance enforce different customs tariffs or maintain a customs barrier 
between them. : 

The turning over of all these services has been carried out swiftly. 
Vietnamese officials occupy most of the important government jobs, and 
if there still is a certain number of Frenchmen in public offices they 
remain only on a provisional basis, acting in advisory or technical capaci- 
ties. The French High Commissioner is nothing more now than å privi- 
leged ambassador. In 1939, some 3,500 French civil servants were 
stationed in Indo-China but immediately after the liberation of the 
country by the troops of Gereral Leclerc this number went up to 14,000.. 
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It so happened that replacements from the mother country were sent . 
out while many of the men that. stayed in Indo-China during the. war 
remained for some time in Indo-China. Besides, in some cases, French- 
men were called in’ to take over places abandoned by Vietnamese who. 
had joined.the Vietminh. Now French civil servants are leaving Indo- 

. China en masse, either going into retirement or being transferred to other 
regions," The number that will finally remain will depend on the way 
- . the Vietnamese, Cambodians and Laotians will be able to recruit capable 

men to administer their countries. 
The three Associated States have now national armies and the privilege 
"of exchanging diplomatic and consular representatives with other nations. 
In’ the agreement first signed with the Vietnamese, diplomatic repre- ` 
sentation was restricted to three countries : Siam, India and the Vatican. 
It soon appeared that such a limitation was senseless, and the Vietnamese 
are now in a position to be represented both in London and in Washington. 
The United States were the first country to send a permanent Chargé 
. d'affaires, and, up to date, 25 countries have recognized the three 
Associated States, amongst them the United Kingdom and three members. 
of the Commonwealth. Moreover, the three Associated States have been 
admitted as members of several important international organizations, 
such as the Economic Council for Asia and the Far East, the World Health : 
Orgarfization and the International Labour Organization. It should be 
recalled thaé a special disposition of the bilateral agreements makes it an - ' 
obligation for the French Government to present the candidature of the 
Associated States to UNO, but this is above all a political problem that 
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depends a great deal on the decision that will be taken at Lake Success 
' regarding the admission of communist China to the Security Council. 

It is.impossible to-day to study separately the internal and external 
aspects of the Indo-Chinese situation. The birth of the Associated 
States has caused deep repercussions in all South-East Asia, just as 
` important events happening in the Far East have immediate consequences 
in Indo-China. 

It so happens that opposing the Chinese communist army, now com- 
_ pletely victorious in its struggle against the KMT government, there 
: remains but one force capab!e of putting up some resistance on the 
mountainous borders of Tongking, and that is the army of the French 
: Union with an actual approximate strength of 150,000 men. Burma, 
divided and torn by internal disturbance, cannot for the time being put 
. up a force capable of delaying a communist invasion. The British 
army in Malaya is of course, fortunately, of a different standard, but 
should these forces be confronted with the task of repelling an invasión, 
it would mean that the odds would be in favour of the aggressor, as-Indo- 
China, Siam and possibly Burma would have been then over-run and 
under the control of a régime directly linked with the Kremlin. 

India itself does not seem to be entirely protected against such a 
catastrophe, and quite recently a member of the Indian cabinet publicly 
called the attention of his fellow-countrymen to the subversive activities 
that threaten the borders of Assam. 

Moreover, the impetus given by their success in Asia is leading the 
Peking government to cast an eye on the valuable resources of South- 
East Asia, first of all the rice-fields of Indo-China, Thailand and Burma, 
. then on the very important strategical raw materials : coal, and rubber 

from Indo-China, rubber and tin from Malaya, rubber. and oil from 
Indonesia. None of these goods can be furnished to China by their 
Soviet ally, in spite of the provisions of the recent treaty signed in Moscow. 
Besides the very great needs of China for these valuable items, the mere 
presence of Anglo-Saxon and’ French nationals in Indo-China and, in 
the still free countries that surround China, may be regarded-by Peking 
„asa danger. This is even more understandable in the light of the measures 
taken by the Mao Tse Tung régime to restrain the movements and 
activities of foreigners in China. This gives us one more reascn to fear a 
Chinese action in Indo-China. i 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS . 
e 
The United States government has lately realized the Seriousness of 
the situation and the international aspects of the Indo-Chinese war. 
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‘Washington has decided to grant military and economic help to France. 
and to the Associated States, besides political support. An American 
Legation has been opened in Saigon, with a Minister accredited to the 
three chiefs of state. An Americari economic mission is now functioning 
in Indo-China, and at last the first shipment of supplies has reached its 
destination, and more is on the way. These supplies. are badly needed 
by the,army of the French Union, which is carrying on the fight with 
arms that have already been.used in the European theatre of operations ` 
and are practically worn out ; but we believe that the moral effect of the’ 

_ arrival of these American weapons will be even more important than the  ' 
actual fact that they will be employed on the battlefield. Indeed, when. 
the great majority of the Vietnamese population, which is still sitting 
on the fence waiting to see who will get the upper hand in the struggle, 
will realize that international solidarity is giving concrete results and 
that France is not alone in the fight, they will certainly türn towards a 
góvernment that gives them the independence they have been expecting 
and possesses the means of protecting them against Vietminh terrorism. 

Fortunately the United States have understood the character of the 
Indo-Chinese drama, but all the countries of the Far East.and of the 
‘Pacific area directly threateried by the very enemies we are fighting are 
reluctant to show ,openly their approval of French policies. 

It must be recalled that it was through a concerted and common 
action that the western powers were able to hold off the Soviet expansion, 
in Germany and to defend Berlin. The time has come to realize that 
Hanoi is'as important as Berlin for the future of the free world. Either 
the order we defend, represented by a government whose independence 
we have recognized, will impose itself in Indo-China against communism, 
‘or the western powers will have to choose between abandoning all Asia 
to Soviet influence and asking for direct American military intervention. 
If you look at a map of the communist world, you can see that from the 
Elbe river to the shores of the Pacific ocean, two-thirds of Europe and - 

_two-thirds of Asia are under the. Kremlin, rule. A hot war is opposing 

. this tremendous force to several thousands of French troops, who: 
constitute the keystone of he whole western defence system. in Asia. 
French defeat,in Indo-China would mean that France would have to 

retreat to Afrita. Would Africa be capable of holding? There too the 

communists have made an alliance with the local nationalist movements. 

By akandoning to the conqueror the lands and the seas of the Far East, 


the*western world would not even gain a breathing-space. 
e H x a 
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A MALAYAN SIDE- SHOW DURING _ 
WORLD.WAR . . LET t 


By W. E PEPYS, eG > 0075. 


‘A RECENT American edition of ‘the Encyclopedia Britannica informs 
: us solemnly in an article on the Malay Statés that “ During World War I 
the Sultans of Kelantan and AEREE AN joined in a brief revolt against 
British rule”. 

` That is an astonishing libel on two worthy Malay Rulers, Yor it is 
entirely untrue. The reference must be to a rising which took place in 
May, 1915, led by one To‘ Janggut, in the Pasir Puteh District of Kelan- 
tan, for there was no other “revolt” of ahy kind in Malaya (other than 
the Singapore Mutiny) during the 1914-1918 War. But the Sultans of 
. Kelantan and Trengganu had nothing to do with it. The latter'no doubt 

heard of it, but was in no way affected; the former, whom I knew well, 

was deeply concerned and anxious about such an outbreak in his state, 
and discussed it with me more than once before and after it was quashed. 
Pasir Puteh at that time was a very out-of-the-way place. It could be 
reached from Kota Bharu, the capital of Kelantan, in about sixteen 
hours by motor boat in calm weather, but during the north-east monsoon 
“the sea route was rarely possible. Although overland the distance was 
` only twenty-six miles, the nearest road was at Gunong,.and the rest of* 
the way meant a five-hour walk across padi fields. In consequence, the 
capital was out of touch with this District, which none of the Bopal 
family and few European officers ever visited. 

In this remote place the District Officer was a Singapore Malay, an 
honest, capable and hard-working official, but looked upon with suspicion 
by the Raiat of.the District, as were most non-Kelantan Malays. The 
population (nearly 100 per cent Malay) were small padi-planters, out of 
: touch completely with the outside world. Here, as elsewhere in the State, 
there was a good deal of misunderstandjng and resentment about a`` 
proposed abolition of the old Poll Tax and produce taxes and the intro- 
duction of land rents, in their place. The proposal had not got very far, 
and was not carried into effect until some time latér: when it was (thanks 
to R. J. Farrer, CMG), the change was welcomed, and the small land 
owner rejoiced not merely to have his piece of land recognised “as his 
own, but to pay a fixed rent lowef than the old Poll Tax plus produce 
taxes; which were fluctuating and gave too.much iade tod dishonest tax 
collector. m 
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But in May 1915, this proposal was in its infancy and the benefits that 
would accrue had not been made clear: on the contrary, it was supposed 
that the Government was proposing to add yet one more tax to the hard 
lot of the penurious peasant. Local dissatisfaction found its leader in one 
To‘ Janggut (“Old Man Beaver") a man of some learning and consequent 
répute in an unlettered community.. Of Arab extraction, he had good ` 
‘features and looked, with his eponymous beard, like a character out of 
the Old’Testament. He suffered from elephantiasis, and could walk only 
with difficulty. Maybe that was the reason why he did not appear in Court 
when summoned to: do so by the D.O. in his capacity as Magistrate: At 
any rate, a warrant was issued for his arrest, and a Malay Sergeant of 
Police was sent to fetch him from his house at Kampong Jeram. To‘ 
Janggut stabbed the Sergeant to death, and' then with a party of followers 
walked the three miles or so to Pasir Puteh. Owing to their leader's 
infirmity the progress of the party was slow: they were preceded by news 
of their coming and of their intention to murder the D.O. and loot the 
Treasury. 

"The D.O. took the prudent step of leaving for Kota Bharu by motor- 
boat, taking with him the contents of the “Treasury” which consisted 
of a small safe. The small Police contingent also disappeared, so To‘ 
J anggut and his men were able to collect the carbines from the deserted 
Police Station, and to vent their annoyance at finding the Treasury empty 
by burning all the records they could find, and looting the village. 

Scarcely headline news, all this, compared with what was happening 
in Europe at the same time; but the stories which reached the capital 
were bloodcurdling in the extreme. They were obviously exaggerated, 
. but nobody there knew or could picture exactly what had occurred, and 

if a fraction of the rumours were true, an attack by the “rebels” on the 
capital was by no méans an impossibility. In this atmosphere of un- 
: certainty, the British Adviser in Kota Bharu was in a quandary. There 
was no one there who could give him first-hand information about the 
District or reliably interpret the rumours: they sounded most improbable, 
but could not be entirely disregarded. : 

He had no means of coping with: the trouble at Pasir Puteh without 

denuding the capital of its entire Police force, which was unthinkable, 
. apart from the fact that this would not have sufficed if the strength of 
_ the insurgents were even twenty per cent of their reported numbers. 

: Ja “the circumstances, he telegraphed to Singapore for assistance, an 
action for which he was much criticised later, unfairly, in my opinion. 
In consequence a detachment of the Shropshire Light Infantry was des- 
patched from as to Kota Bharu. 
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The Shropshires had not been long in the East, and most of the men 
were youngsters ill-fitted by training for a twenty-six mile march in the 
heat of a tropical sun. Moreover, despite warnings, they could not resist 
drinking from wayside wells, so it was not surprising that many fell out. 


Meanwhile a gun boat “ Cadmus" had been sent up to lie off the mouth. 
of the Semerak River, and had fired a shell which fell about a mile short 
of Pasir Puteh. It did. no damage to life or property, but made To‘ 
Janggut and his followers realise that there was more to the resources 
of the British Empire than the vanished Police garrison. They scattered, 
and on arrival at Pasir Puteh, the Shropshires found the village and 
neighbourhood deserted, so.returned to Singapore by the “ Cadmus”. 


They were replaced by a detachment of the Malay States Guides from 
Taiping. The loyalty of the men of this Regiment—Sikhs, under seconded 
Indian Army British officers—had not been entirely free from suspicion 
at the time of the Singapore Mutiny some weeks earlier, and the authori- 
ties were glad of the opportunity of testing them. During their stay in 
Kelantan the behaviour of the men was irreproachable. Major Borton, ' 
destined to lose his life later at Aden. was in command of the detachment, 
and the senior Indian officer was Subadar Pall Singh. He was under- 
standing and popular with Malays, whose language he spoke «nuch 
better than his compatriots usually do. 


I was sent out from Kota Bharu where I had been Soma as Magis- 
trate, to be attached to the Guides as Political Officer at Pasir Puteh, and 
stayed after they had gone, as the first European D.O. of that District. 
It was a fine opportunity for a young Civil Servant and consoled me for 
my disappointment at the repeated refusals of my applications to be 
allowed to join the Army. 


A proclamation was issued in the name of the Sultan naming To‘ 
Janggut and a few others of the known ringleaders of the insurrection 
and calling on them to surrender within seven days, under penalty of 
being declared outlaws and having their property confiscated. We posted 

_ these notices at the loca] Suraus (Mosques) and on each of the ringleaders’ 
houses, which were, of course, deserted, and on the expiration of the 
seven days went round again and destroyed the houses. It was not a 
difficult operation ; it simply meant felling a coconut tree so that it 
crashed on top of the house, which left little further destructor to be 
done. ? 


We were sitting at dinner that night in the “ Officers’ Mess "—a small 
Dispensary that had recently been built—when in walked*George Max- 
well (now Sir George Maxwell, KBE, CMG) and Langham-Carter, the 
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British Adviser. Maxwell was at that time Secretary. to the High Com- 


missioner and had come up from Singapore to Kota Bharu to have a look 
at what was going on, and tlie pair of them had decided to walk out to 
Pasir Puteh, which, seeing that the route lay along what was supposed 
to be disaffected country, was rather a risky thing to do. However, 


- nothing untoward occurred on their walk: But at about 3 o'clock thé 


r 


following “morning we were awakened by shots fired into the 
former D.O.’s quarters, which was housing the men of the Guides. To' 
Janggut and his followers, presumably spurred by the Proclamation and 


‘the destruction of the ringleaders’ houses, had decided to carry the war ` 
" into the enemy’s camp. 


A little before dawn, therefore, the officers and men of the. Guides 


-marched out from Pasir Puteh in the direction of Kampong Jeram, 


accompanied by Maxwell, Langham-Carter, Jackson of the Police and 
myself; we civilians being armed with police carbines. Abdul Latif, the 
former Malay D.O., and Tuan Muda, the Headman. of Jeram, were also 


. .With the party as guides. 


The approach to Kampong Jeram was by a narrow path, along which ` 


we had to proceed in'single file. It led out on to a padifield about 150 yards __ | 


- broad at that point, on the other side of which Kampong Jeram was 
`o Situated. Here behind.a thick hedge To“ Janggut and his merry men 


had taken up their stand, armed with a variety of firearms including an 
ancient elephant gun. It was daylight by this time, and had they waited 
until we were all well out on to the padifield, they could hardly have 


. avoided causing a good many casualties among us. Instead, they started 


popping off when only the first few files were out in the open. Major 
Borton at once gave the command for extended order; we charged out . 
and lay down on the padifield, directing our fire mainly at the spot where 
the elephant gun was obviously stationed. The “engagement” lasted 


' about ten minutes, at the end of which the firing from Kampong Jeram 


ceased. We charged in and found seven corpses behind the hedge, one, 
that of a venerable-looking bearded gentleman close to the elephant gun. 
I asked Tuan Muda who this was and he replied, * To‘ Janggut.” I 
professed to doubt it, and asked how he identified. the body apart from’ 
the beard. Politely asking pardon, he lifted the sarong from the Bee, 
and disclosed unmistakable evidence of elephantiasis. 

Our, only ‘ ‘ casualty ” was one Sikh with a-slight scratch on “his Teg, 


` mos. “of the “enemy’s” fire having gone high into the coconut trees 
behind US. e 


- Tt was a stroke of luck. that To‘ Jne should have ea one of the 


l ‘killed, and his death m out any lingering embers of the rising. But he 
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had had the reputation of being invulnerable, and the mere report of his. 
death would not have been believed in Kota Bharu. So it was necessary 
to send his body into the capital, and this was done the same night. On its 
arrival, the Sultan ordered it to be carried across to the old Execution 
Ground on the far bank of the Kelantan River, and there to be crucified 
üpside down. . : 


- 


Some photographs were taken of this gruesome spectacle: they were 
. suppressed and the plates destroyed immediately the Government learned 
. of their existence. A copy, however. found its way to the London Office 
of “ Truth”, which published it, with some caustic comments on the 
brutal things that were. done in the name of the British Empire in the 
dark corners of the earth. But “ Truth” did not know that To‘ Janggut ' 
had been very dead for several days before being hung up there. 


The next week or two was rather a strenuous time. There were a 
number of people to be questioned about the affair. Langham-Carfer 
and I sifted their statements and drew up a sort of charge sheet against 
each of the principal offenders named therein. Then with the Guides 
I went round endeavouring tò arrest the wanted men. These expeditioris 
often drew blank and involved sleeping in the open. Those who were 
arrested had to be tried. After about ten days of this sort of thing, 
Penghulu Adam surrendered to me. He had been named in the original 
Proclamation, and next to To‘ Janggut he was the ringleader of the whole 
affair. As such he had to be committed to the Supreme Court, where he 
, was sentenced to fifteen years R.I. He was sent to serve his sentence in 
Singapore gaol, but about three years later he was released, and returned 
to his Kampong near Pasir Puteh, where he settled down to lead a blame- 
less life, and proved to be an intelligent and rather likeable man. 


The time came for the Malay States Guides to leave for Aden, where 
they were to see active service and suffer some casualties, including Major 
Borton. A company of Penang Malay Volunteers was sent to Pasir 
Puteh to relieve them, more for propaganda purposes than from any 
necessity for the presence of an armed foree any longer to supplement 
the police. I found it rather a nuisance having to invent route marches 
for them and to accompany them when there was so much else to do. The 
padi-planting season was fast approaching, the district was still 
largely depopulated, and it was necessary to persuade the people togcome 
back across the Trengganu border to which they had fled, if the cfops 
were not to be a total failure. I did not want an armed fdtce trailing ` 
about any longer, and said so; and it was rather a relief when the Penang 
Volunteers departed. . 
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Now I could really get down to the job of trying to get the district.on 
its legs again. People began to return to their homes and padifields, and 
normal life was resumed. .It was an enjoyable experience walking about 
the district and endeavouring to restore confidence, though there was 
still plenty of suspicion to be overcome : many of the Kampongs visited 
had never seen a white man before. There was plenty to be done also in 
` the ruined shack which served as an office, starting from scratch with no 
land or other records save such as could be copied from documents in 
Kota Bharu. 


So ended the To‘ Janggut affair. It added a new date to the chronology 
of the Raiat of the Pasir Puteh District. Hitherto they had dated every 
event in their lives by the “ Great Wind ” which about 1880 swept over 
- the Kelantan plain and denuded it of all timber. Thus they would say, 
* At the time of the Great Wind I was so high " of * My son was not.yet 
born ” and so on; but from now onwards they said, “At the time of 'To' 
Janggut I was so and so.” (To-day, of course, the crucial date is “ when 
the Japanese came.”) 


The To‘ Janggut rebellion would never have merce if the capital, 
. and more particularly the Royal Family had not—owing to lack of means . 
of cpmmunication—been so out of touch with the Pasir Puteh District. 
When the Sultan sent an emissary to ascertain what had been the cause 
of the trouble, he was told that the Raiat of that district would accept 
loyally the commands of anyone of royal blood, even a youngster. They 


. wanted to have over them not a foreign eee but a representative of  . 


the Royal Family of Kelantan. 
A storm in a teacup, quite. insignificant by comparison with contem- 


, porary events elsewhere during World War I. That it should be referred 


to at all in an edition of.the Encyclopedia Britannica is surprising : but 
that it should there be recorded as a “ revolt by the Sultans of Kelantan 
and Trengganu against British rule," is a gross misinterpretation of the 
facts. ` 
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AIR TRANSPORT IN IRAN* MR 


` 


` By ROBERT MAXWELL ` 


IT Is A PRIVILEGE to be here this afternoon to talk to you on ^ Air 


` Transport in Iran" and I would like our Chairman and you io know 


how greatly I appreciate your invitation. I must straight away make a 
confession. I have had the pleasure of a fairly large number of visits to ` 
Iran and have travelled to and in that country almost always by air. Asa 
result of these journeys I find myself, as do all of us who use air transport 
a lot, answering the question ‘‘ Do you know Iran?” with a firm “ Oh 
yes, J am often there.” The answer is true in that I am often there, but 
when one comes to think, let alone talk about it, it is quite untrue to say 
that those of us-who visit a country and always travel by air, know the . 
country. . 

I am going to try and persuade you this afternoon that well-organised 
air transport services in Iran will be to the benefit. of the country as a 
whole—I can almost hear some of you saying “ outrageous nonsense’ 
—but in the course of marshalling.some arguments to support this thesis 
my attention was drawn to a statement written by one Thomas Love 


` Peacock in the first half of the 19th century which saw. the beginning of: 


steam transportation. He wrote: ' e 
* Now everybody goes everywhere, going for the sake of going, and 
rejoicing in the rapidity with which they accomplish nothing. On va. 
—1nais on ne voyage pas." 


.That I believe is quite correct and having so laid bare my conscience, I vill 


now try and persuade you that my conscience is wrong. 

. First of all, may I refresh the memories of a few of you by giving you 
some idea of Iran in terms of distances and the times taken by surface 
transport on typical journeys. 

Then to compare the time and fare levels of surface and air transport. 

Next, to review broader matters which justify air transport in Iran with 


-a consideration of the cost of providing it, and finally to look at recent past 


and present air services and to see what perhaps lies immediately abead. 


IRAN IN TERMS OF DISTANCE AND JOURNEY TIMES 
BY SURFACE TRANSPORT 


The chief thing the aeroplane has to offer as a means of transport is 
speed, but not at the expense of safety, regularity of service or reasonable 
comfort. Nor must it be uneconomical. e 

We have a map. of Iran and straight away one wishes tha£ all maps 
used for purposes of*such a talk as this could be drawn to the same scale. 

* Lecture delivered to the Iran Society at the Islamic Cultural Centre. : 
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One might then carry in one’s mind, for example, the size of England on 
the same scale and we should have a clearer idéa of our problem. England 
occupies something over 50,000 square miles ; Jran 600,000, so that we 
are talking about a country roughly 12 times as big as England. From’ 
Tabriz in the north-west to Zahidan on the Baluchistan frontier is about 
1,200 miles. ` From the nor ier frontier to Jask on the Gulf of Oman is 
about 800 miles. 

With these great distances, the principal railway links are from Tehran 
to Abadan, a distance of 400 miles, the journey taking 24 hours. At 
Tehran the railway divides, one branch running to Tabriz and the other 
to Babulsar. Practically all other transport must be by car or air or, on 
the Caspian Coast and in the Persian Gulf by coastal shipping, leaving on 
one side our friend the camel and other animal transport, though in 
leaving them on one side in this rather summary way, one must pay a 
passing tribute to their usefulness. 


"AIR TRANSPORT IN TEHRAN 
DISTAN.CES IN MILES 


TABLE 1 


` Hamadan 


4o i 
ddp Isfahan 


* Yezd ` 
760 


Abgdan EN 3 Kirman 


3 00 
Shiraz Zahidan 


ALUCHISTAN’ 


] 
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The rough sketch map before you gives an approximate idea of distances 
from the capital of certain centres which I have taken at random for the 
purpose of illustration. 


' «Next we must look at the terrain. It is difficult—great mountain ranges 


running unbroken for hundreds of miles and large'desert areas. There is 
the great central range running from Azarbaijan to Baluchistan which 
the traveller must cross when moving from the capital to the Gulf, the oil 
fields and Iraq. To the north there are the Elburz which separate the 


: rich Caspian provinces from the rest of the country. Such natural 
barriers at once give a tremendous advantage to air over surface transport. 


And now to form some ideg of how long it takes.to move about by 
surface transport. I thought the easiest way to give an impression of 
this was to burden you with another piece of paper, which is the second 


one. - (see Table 2). This shows some examples of distances. and the- 
fares by auto-bus or rail, and the cost of a car. 


TABLE 2 " . 

: | ` ; | - Return fare — | Return cost per head 

From Tehran’ : Distance + Time | by Auto-bus 4j." 4 sharing a car 

Lto - | ms. Miles | taken jTomans £ s, d. |Tomans £'s. 
| DUE | i 
Tabriz | 628 390 | 14days , 60 410 0 | 210. 1915 0 
Ramsar 380 232 1 day | 40 3 0 0, 130 915 0 
Pahlavi - : | 380 232 1 1 day | 40 3 0 0j 130 915 0 
Meshed © ur 941 584 24 days 77. 5,5 0 | 325 24 6 0 
Isfahan | 416 258 | 1 day į 30 2 5 0; 140 10 J0 0 
Shiraz 896 555 | 2 days 72 . ^5 8 O | 280 21 0 0 
Yezd | 673 418 | li days | 6 410 0; 235 1710 0 
Hamadan | 391 242 | 24 116 0 140 -1010 0 
Kermanshah 571 358 | TN d | 44 3 3 0 | 205 15 6 0 

: BY RAIL COUPÉ 
Ahwaz for Abadan | 656 . 408 | Iday [299 23 0 0] 





1 night 





' For the purposes of this comparison and in order to be fair I have taken 
the cost of hiring a car by four people and the figures in the last columns 


represent the cost per head. I have never travelled on the train to the 


north or east of Tehran and have taken only the Ahwaz journey as an 
example. To this extent I may have been a little unfair to the railways. 
Also you will see we must at once discard the auto-bus as that is immeéasur- 
ably cheaper, but I am given reliably to understand, a little less comfortable. 

The rough time which these journeys take is in the third colump. I 


" would like just to pause and look at this column of rougli times. As*you 
^. see there is nothing less than a good day's travelling and in*most cases 


anyway one night has,to be spent en route. And when one'considers the 
cost of doing this by car one must remember that incidental expenses 
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‘should be taken into account although no allowance has been made for 
them im our cost of road transport. 

To many of you this table may recall travelling in Iran—the heat and 
dust of the summer and the conditions of the road in winter with snow- 
bound passes. You will not expect me to say anything very good about 
surface transport, but it is unnecessary for me to underline the defects 
which are inseparable from it, having regard to the configuration of the 
country and the distance. 

This winter has heavily underlined the problems of surface transport. 
True, it has been exceptionally bad, but road and rail have been either 
completely cut or extremely unpleasant during Deceniber and Jantary. 
The effect of this has been interesting. Food prices of the.cities have gone 
up, some more than.double. Normal movement of people has been held 
up completely for long periods. The Dakotas run by Iranian Airways 
have been full up witb passengers and freight, and they could have doubled 
their loads easily had they been able to. 


LOE eee Oe OF TIME AND COST OF AIR AND 
SURFACE TRANSPORT 








TABLE 3 
a AIR TRANSPORT IN IRAN 
Surface Transport Air Transport 
! | Return cost per head | . Return : 
From Tehran ! ! Time ! 4 sharing a car Time i| To- Fare | From Tehran 
to: ' taken |Tomans -£ s. d. taken | mans £s. d. to: 
Tabriz 14 days | 210 15 15 0 | 2hrs. |190 14 5 O' Tabriz 
Ramsar 8hrs. ' 130 915 0 ; 55mins.| 90 615 0 | Ramsar 
Pahlavi 1.8 hrs. | 130 -915 0 | 55mins.; 90 615 O| Pahlavi 
Meshed ‘24 days | 325 24 6 0 :3hrs. 1.299 22 4 O0 | Meshed 
Isfahan :iday i 140 1010 O ; iĝ hrs. !108 8 2 O: Isfahan 
Shiraz j2days , 280 21 0 0 ¡3hrs 273.20 S Ol Shiraz 
Yezd !Itdays , 235 17 10 0 | 3} hrs. | 200 15 0 0; Yezd 
Hamadan : Iday ! 140 1010 0 li£hr. i110 8 5 0 | Hamadan 
Kermanshah : 14 days 205 15 6 0 ; 24hrs. : 171 12 16 O0 |; Kermanshah 


BY RAIL COUPÉ 


Ahwaz for Iday | 299 
Abadan 1 night l | 





' 324 24 12 0| Ahwaz for 
^ Abadan 





Some principal exports 


: è Mineral oils Rice 
* Carpets Wool 
* Opium Hides and Skins 
*Fresh and dried fruits Cotton tissues 
Raw cotton Tobacco 
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‘A third small paper is before you (See Table 3). It is based upon not^ . 
what might exist but what has in the last 12 months been proved to be 
quite practical. The.places taken.at random: are the same as in the 
previous table and in the next cclumn you have repeated the surface trans- 
‘port. times, together with the cost for one person in a car. That is the 
surface transport picture. On the right you have air transport times 
taken from actual timetables last summer, together with return fares. ' 
Let us leave on one side for the moment whether there is a -sufficient’ 
demand. from the public for air- transport—that is something which I - 
propose we examine—and you will see that merely i in terms of time and 
comparative cost the case in favour of air transport is really overwhelming. 
Take a simple case of the journey.to Isfahan which many óf us have made. 
No doubt standards of driving differ as between most of us, bui however 
you tackle it, it.is a fairly hard day' s going, especially in the summer. 
Regular scheduled air services running throughout last summer made the 
journey comfortably in 12 hours and, without any allowance for incidental 
expenses ‘which one probably incurs in travelling by road, the cost by 
air is less than by road—even with four sharing a hired car. When one 
makes a journey of. over 400 or 500 kilometres then the saving in time is 
even more, impressive because of a night stop being necessary by car. 


"Take as an example Kermanshah. Allowing a day and a half by car ^ 


one finds the air journey scheduled comfortably in 24 hours. Looking ` 
at the railway from Tehran io Awaz just north of Abadan we find the 
not very comfortable 24 hours by train changed to 34 hours by air. 
Taking a coupé on the railway, the fare is almost exactly the same. 

To suni up the elements of time and cost I think we-can say the 
advantage of air is quite exceptionally great. . 


OTHER. PRINCIPAL CONSIDERATIONS, APART FROM 

TIME AND FARE LEVELS, JUSTIFYING AIR-TRANS- 

PORT IN IRAN “WITH AN INDICATION OF COST TO 
THE STATE 


Having in our minds.a picture of Iran in terms of distances and times, 


` I would like to turn to some broader considerations which I think justify.’ 


air transport, and which can be placed simply under four headings : 
(1) The administration of the country, includirig postal services, 
(2) Commercial—the travel of the business community and the carriage 
of goods, l : 
(3) Pilgrimage and private travel, - . 
(4) Tourists froni abroad. ec eS 
First, the administration of the country. ‘The complexity of atas 
of State today is such that a considerable measure of centralisation of. 
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control is essential. Ministers must be in a position to-accept respons- 
ibility for their Departments, and it follows they must know what is 


. going on. For success they must hold the initiative and not allow events 


to decide things for them. : 

Linked to this question of administration, -is the establishment of an 
iðternal airmail. The use and benefit of regular and sufficiently frequent 
airmail facilities has now become so much part of our life that I do not 
think it needs any words of mine to persuade-you that it is a necessary 
feature of internal administration, especially of a country having the 
distances and the terrain of Iran. 

Some 15 years ago in India, commercial air services were just starting 
and I recall long and tedious arguments with the then head of the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department, who contended that the benefit of airmail 
was enjoyed almost entirely by the rich leaders of the'commercial com- 
munity and that, therefore, they should pay for it. This view is not, in 
al countries, entirely dead. It is extremely narrow and misguided. 

The wealth of a country depends upon its trade, and although the 
control of trade is necessarily in the hands of the few, the benefits of 
prosperity anyway in time become more widely spread. The volume 


` 


-of airmail. and therefore the direct revenue from the stamps is no indica- . 


tion Of its importance to trade or to the country. 


“COMMERCIAL CONSIDERATION. 


We are considering air transport within Iran and so obvious a com- 
mercial necessity as air transport services to. connect Iran to her neigh- 
bouring states and to Europe and America is outside our subject. 


‘Would the internal trade of Iran be stimulated by internal air ` 


services ? 
Would production for exports be improved ? . 

Air transport is not cheap. Demands upon the'Exchequer in these 
days are heavy and urgent, particularly with so much attention fixed— 
rightly fixed—on raising standards of living. Can it fairly be said that 
trade as a whole would be stimulated by internal air services sufficiently 
to produce an increase in national wealth comparable to the expenditure? 


Let us consider some of the exports of Iran such as those set out at. 


the foot of the third table. 


Mineral Oils 

This case is answered for us. The oil company for many years has 
found air transport essential and has provided an air service of its own 
for passengers and goods which is of course confined strictly to its own 
staff and otlfer oil company work. Air transport is quite indispensable 


Li 
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Carpets i l 

The principal centres are widely separated and at giat distances from , 
the capital. Arak (Sultanabad), Hamadan, Tabriz, Qum, Shiraz,- 
Kerman, Khurasan, Fars. It surely must be an advantage to the develop- 
ment of this important export that dealers should be able to visit these 


. centres and that the whole trade, as a result of closer pelauonship betweén 


maker and dealer, is stimulated. 


Rice and dried and fresh fruits i 
"The Caspian provinces and. Khuzistan, Again a problem of great 
distances and mountain barriers. 


Silk 
` The same thing. Gilan, Mazandaran, Kasháh and Yezd—widely 
separated. 

And so one can go [bong the whole list and I suggest cannot escape 
the strong impression that these vital export trade centres would benefit 
by fast and reliable communications with the capital and with the ports: 
It may well be that the benefit at first will be primarily to the dealers: 
rather than to the workers, but in time the benefit will filter down. 

With regard to air freight we must admit straight away. that the value. . 
of practically all these goods in their market either in Iran or abroad 
is such as to-be unable to stand air freight. There is, though, of course, 


` the important matter of samples, and those of us who kiiow Iran could’ 


not possibly leave the question of air freight without mentioning the ` 


` importance of the fast carriage and. prompt delivery of caviare. 


E i PILGRIMAGE AND PRIVATE TRAVEL: 


. The use of air transport by pilgrims has been a very interesting develop- 
ment during the last ten years or'so. Ithink the first time air transport 
was used to, any extent by pilgrims was from Cairo to Jeddah and thence 
to Madina during the pilgrimage of 1936. The aircraft were those of 
the Egyptian company of Misr Airwork. All the ground and flying 
staff were Egyptian Muhammadans trained by Misr's British technical 
associates. The, use of aircraft was retarded by the war and the pil- 


- grimages were much reduced. Last year, however, Eagle Air Lines 


and Iranian Airways, which companies 1 propose we consider later, ran ` 
services from Tehran to Baghdad, carrying pilgrims to Karbala. For 
the pilgrimage to Mecca last year quite a large number of aircrafj were 
used. There were in particular services Tanung from Han, the Arab: 


. States, Aden and Pakistan. | 


‘Now as to private travel. Although ios of us who jane had the 


. delightful: experience of bathing i in the Caspian and reuring afterwards 
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to the comfort of those luxurious hotels at Ramsar or Babulsar will 
agree, though with reluctance, that in these days of economic stress, one 
could not justify the provision of air services for people primarily con- 
cerned with holidaying on the Caspian or travelling for pleasure ; nevet- 
theless for such journeys to be possible is clearly an advantage, and 
provided other considerations justify the cost of the provision of air 
transport, then it is worth while for there to be sufficient accommodation 
to allow journeys for purely private and non-official purposes. 


TOURISTS FROM ABROAD 


The problems of foreign exchange today places serious restrictions on 
tourist traffic, but if and when this situation eases, here is a very important 


source of revenue for Iran, possessing as she does, such a great wealth ` 


of historic interest, scenery of both beauty and grandeur and good sport. 

I do not think it would be going too far to say that the volume of tourist 

traffic will depend upon the availability of reliable air services internally 

as without such services the tourist traffic will be restricted by both the 

time involved and the cost of organising reliable transport by road and rail. 
COST TO THE STATE ; 

I hope you will agree that these four principal considerations taken 
with saving in time and fares, do clearly justify the provision of air trans- 
» port in Iran subject to the one other consideration which we must look 
at, which is cost to the State. “In Iran during the war services were run 


on a minimum ground organisation which involved taking risks which ' 


though completely justifiable in time of war are no longer justifiable today. 
In passing, Mr. Chairman, may I recall your great assistance several 
years ago in enlarging the- runways at Qaleh Murgheh ? When the 
Government formed the Department of Ciyil Aviation in Tehran about 
three years ago Mr. Ahmad Shafiq had to start without any foundations 
on which to build. He first of all prepared for the Majlis a Bill which 
prbvided principally for his finance and gave him regulatory powers, 
I think I am right in saying that this Bill has only just been approved 
if in fact it is through its final stages. Meanwhile there have been 
practically no funds availableand I believe he has from time to time made 
use of his private fortune to hold his nucleus organisation together. The 
result is that the ground organisation at Tehran civil airport which is 
used by the trunk services running into the capital is inadequate, and gives 
rise tq delays, particularly in the winter. At the internal aerodromes of 
Meshed, Isfahan, Shiraz and the others, facilities are practically non- 
existent and while services, of which I will tell you, have been running 
during the past summer, it would have been impossible to continue them 
safely during the winter weather except on an ad hoc basis. 
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I need hardly remind you that the mountainous terrain of Iran demands 
a thoroughly well-organised network of meteorological, radio and aero- 
drome ‘services. 
* What is all this likely to cost? The costs fall under two headings. 
First the capital and annual recurring cost of the ground organisation 
and the staff to run it, and secondly the subvention, in the early ddys 
anyway, to the air transport enterprise providing the air services. For 
a network of services radiating from the capital and serving the provincial 
centres as indicated roughly on the sketch map in front of you, & provision 
of some £300,000—4 m. tomans—a year would be necessarv to cover 
ground organisation and while it would, of course, depend upon the 


. frequency óf services, a modest but entirely satisfactory network could 


be provided with a subvention of 1 m. tomans—£20,000—a year for 
three years, after which no subvention might be necessary provided an 
equitable payment was made to the enterprise for the carriage of govern- 
ment mail and ordinary postal mail and fares remained at the presént 
level or a little higher. 

These sums are not very large, and I suggest are within the means of 
the country. 


PAST AND PRESENT AIR SERVICES. . 


Unfortunately I did not receive this invitation to address the Society 
until after my return from my last visit to Iran and therefore I missed the 


' opportunity of collecting information on the interesting early air services 


inlran. The first was, I think, provided by the German Junkers Company 
in 1928. This service was run by single-engine aircraft from Baghdad 
to Tehran via Kermanshah and Hamadan. and thence to Isfahan and 
Bushire and to Meshed. Four or five passengers were carried, and 
although no facilities in the form of hangarage or a base such as we know 
them today existed, the service ran for some three years with regularity 
and without accident. It was a remarkably fine effort and twenty years ago. 

Shortly before the war the German Deutsche Luft Hansa extended 
their Berlin-Turkey service to Baghdad, Tehran and thence via Herat 
to Kabul. This was obviously a strategie move under a civil cloak. 
Junkers 52 aircraft were used with the efficiency which many of us 
remember was always demonstrated by Deutsche Luft Hansa. 

During the-war air services were run by Russia through Tabriz to 
Tehran and thence to Meshed and by B.O.A.C. from Cairo via Bgghdad 
to Tehran. These services were for official purposes though a Small 
amount of capacity was available for civilian traffic. The great difference, 
however, between the Russian and the British service was that the Russians 
soon concentrated on the purely internal sections of their route Tabriz 
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to Tehran and to Meshed, and undercut the fares charged by Iranian 
Airways. A transparent attempt at penetration. 

In the Treaty of Alliance between the U.K., Russia and Iran, the forces 
of the Allied Powers had to be withdrawn from Iranian ‘territory not 
later than six months after hostilities between the Allied Powers and 
Germany had been suspended by the conclusion of an Armistice. As a 
result. of this undertaking the B.O.A.C. service was withdrawn at the 
same time as British forces, but it was not until very much later that the 
Russian service, which had by then assumed an entirely civilian character, 
was withdrawn as part of the complete Russian withdrawal from Persian 


territory negotiated in such a remarkable way by Qavam. Thus the 


Russian internal service stopped. 

It might be noted in passing that following an authorisation granted 
subsequently by the Iran Government to B.O.A.C., air services. from 
Cairo and later from London were resumed and are still running, although 
not, of course, catering for internal traffic. Likewise there are Dutch, 
French and Scandinavian services to the capital. 

In. 1944, while the present Prime Minister of Iran was in office, he set 
up a small committee to consider the need for providing internal services 
in Iran and how best such services might be provided. As a result and 
although the committee did not complete its work, a private company, 
called Irahian Airways, was formed of which Mr. G. H. Ebtehaj is 
Managing Director, and which invited the American air line Trans- 
Continental Western Airways, to collaborate with them to take up some 
shares and act as technical advisors. A considerable fleet of Douglas 
D.C.3 aircraft were obtained and, in addition to services to Middle 
East and European capitals, internal services to Tabriz, Isfahan, Shiraz 
and Meshed, were started. While the service to Meshed ran parallel 
with the Russian service it was without incident. 

In 1947 another private group formed a company, called the Uqab 
Corporation or Eagle Airlines, the Managing Director of which is Mr. 
Reza Shahidi, with the intention of running internal routes, an allocation 
of such routes as between Iranian Airways and Eagle having been pro- 
visionally agreed with the Director, Mr. Ahmad Shafiq. This company 
invited B.O.A.C. to act as technical advisers, but without financial interest. 
Services to Meshed, Isfahan, Shiraz and Babulsar were opened with 
De Havilland aircraft. : 

The air fares which have been quoted in the tables before you are those 
charg either by Iranian Airways or Eagle Airlines during last summer. 

Thus last summer saw the greatest development of air transport within 
. Iran so'far achieved, though, as I shall tell you, the ending of the summer 
produced circumstances which involved suspension of practically all 
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services. To give you an idea of the development which had taken place, 


there were three services a week between Tehran and Abadan, the flying 
time heing three hours and 20 minutes; a twice-weekly service to 
Isfahan taking 13 hours; three services a week to Babulsar, £5 minutes. 
There was a weekly service to Bushire and en to Shiraz and a weekly 
service to Kerman and on to Zahidan. One left Tehran at 9 a.m. and 
arrived at 10 minutes past 3. There was a twice-weekly service to Tabriz 
taking two hours. From this you will see that an excellent start was made 
in linking the provincial centres with the capital and via the capital with 
each other. It is true that there was competition between Iranian Airways 


and Eagle Air Lines on some of the routes, but the relationship between 


the two companies improved during the summer, and ways and means 
of working together and eventually amalgamating, were under friendly 
discussion. As already remarked, the ground organisation was 
inadequate, but Mr. Shafiq, ir. the face of great difficulties, was making ' 
progress. " 

But neither aircraft nor spares are manufactured in Iran and it is 
recognised that in these early days pilots and engineers must te obtained 
on loan from countries outside Iran which have experience of civil aviation 
in order to start up services and to train Iranians in ground and air duties. 
For the most part both the material and these foreign technicians have 
to be paid for in foreign'currency. Iranian Airways had elected to seek 
American aid—the Trans-Continental Western Company. Eagle .chose 
British aid—B.O.A.C. In both cases these aid agreements have been 
terminated as a result of the companies being unable to meet payments 
for spares and technical staff. 'The principal cause of this has been the 
inability of the companies to obtain from the Iranian Exchange Control 
the necessary permits to purchase foreign exchange. 

The whole of the fleet of the Eagle Company is at this moment grounded 
and there is little prospect of its flying again for some time, even 1f the 
foreign exchange required, the spares and technicians, were immediately 
forthcoming. Iranian Airways are in a rather better position and have 
managed to keep some services going, though not very regularly. 
Practically all training of Iranians has stopped, which is one of the saddest 
aspects of the present situation, as although the numbers were not large, 
great promise had been displayed. 


DEVELOPMENT DIFRICULTIES AND THEIR SOLUTION 


In the light of this sad predicament we must ask ourselves whetfig: the 
attempt to develop air transport services in Iran is not really,ahead of its 
time. In spite of the experience of T. W.A. and B.O.A.C., 4 do not think 
the development is ahead of its time. I would, at the risk of a note of 
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criticism, say that the situation which has arisen, and which is still most 
unsatisfactory for all concerned, ought not have been allowed to arise. 

If one turns to some of Iran's neighbours one sees a very different 
picture. In Iraq, Egypt, Jordan, Sudan and India, civil aviation is going 
ahead. Funds both for subventions and foreign purchases and payment 
to«foreign advisers are made promptly available. Good communications 
are developing, nationals of those countries are being given a good train- 
ing both technically and commercially, and the countries are proud of 
the way in which their civil air flags are flying. The grounds we have been 
discussing as justifying, both administratively and financially, the pro- 
vision of air transport services in Iran are, I think, absolutely sound. 

There is, though, a rather brighter side of this picture. You will of 
course, recall that His Imperial Majesty the Shah is exceptionally know- 
ledgeable on military aviation and is himself a pilot of experience. It 
is most encouraging to know that he is also extremely interested in civil 
aviation and fully aware of the value of a sound civil air organisation 
to Iran today in terms of administration, commerce and defence. He is 
also aware of the impasses which have-arisen first with T.W.A. and three 
months ago with B.O.A.C. and his knowledge of the problem of air 
transport and his wise guidance have, I have reason to believe, resulted’ 
in fresh consideration being given to this situation with a view to estab- 
lishing on a sound basis one national enterprise to run internal services, 
and such external services as may. be felt to be justified. This enterprise 
may be set up with both State as well as private capital. I have mentioned 
that in 1944 the present Prime Minister was in power, and that he took 
a close personal interest in the establishment at that time of one sound air 
transport organisation. Circumstances of the war and a change of 
Government, however, prevented final consideration along the lines he 
had in mind but the fact that he is again in the saddle will, I feel sure, be 
of great help to the deliberations which are now in progress., Perhaps a 
linking of rail and air services which has been successfully arranged in 
Iraq and the Sudan, may be found an appropriate arrangement also in 
Iran. I would like to see that examined. 

Air transport in Iran, I believe, is a necessary and desirable and a sound . 
commercial development. If effective action is taken to provide and run 
with a competent and well-paid staff, the necessary minimum ground 
organisation, which should be co-ordinated with defence requirements, 
and if those who invest their capital in the transport services. themselves 
will, Wait with patience for moderate profits, then the considerable work 
already corgpleted will not be wasted, air transport in Iran will be success- 
ful and will fill a real need. 
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CHINA AND KOREA I - 
By Ds. CHEN YAO-SHENG* 


CHINESE COLONISTS first settled in Korea before the Chou dynasty 
thousands of years ago. They emigrated north-eastwards from the Yelldw 
River Basin into Manchuria and Northern Korea, both of which areas 
are geographically close to the Yellow River Basin, and the colony which 
they formed in North Korea became part of China, one of the nine 
provinces of China. Organized colonization into these regions, however, 
did not take place until the Chou dynasty (1258-1122 B.c.), when Chi-tse, 
a prince of the previous dynasty, refused to become a subject of the 
new ruling house and migrated with his followers into the country east 
of the Liao River. He founded a state known as Chao-hsin which 
extended over the region now known as North Korea. 

With.the downfall of the Chou dynasty the whole of China was divided 
up into many small states of varying sizes and in the 12th century before 
Christ there were no less than 1,800 such states. As the nation grew 
these states tended to absorb one another to such an extent that, by the 
time of Confucius, (550 B.c.) only 160 existed and in Mencius' time these 
were further reduced to eight, one of which was Chao-hsin. Unification 
of the states was further carried out during tlie Chin Dynasty (258-207, 
B.C.)—a century after Mencius—by Chin-Sh-Wang-Ti, the. first Emperor, 
who brought this about by extending his influence beyond the boun- 
daries of the old states and. at this time, acquired the allegiance of 
Chao-hsin. 

China was again divided into many states when the Chin Dynasty fell 
and it was not until the reign of Wu-ti (140-87 B.c.) in the Han Dynasty 
(206 B.c.-A.D. 221) that China was reunited and attention was again directed 
to Chao-hsin. By that time the descendents of Chi-tse had long been 
displaced by another ruling house—the house of Wei’s. The latter had 
fled into Chao-hsin from. the old territory of the feudal state of Yen after 
taking part in an unsuccessful revolt against the Han dynasty. The 
Han forces invaded Chao-hsin by land and, sea, disposed of the Wei's, 
and turned the country into two prefectures known as Lo-Lang and Yuan- 
tu. Long before the establishment of these prefectures Chinese immigra- 
tion had already reached the south-east part of the Korean peninsula. 
This part of Korea was colonized by Chinese refugees, who emigrated 
- across the sea when the Chin Dynasty fell, and later by the Chi's who 
migrated there after they were expelled from Chao-hsin,» The two. 


* Before joining the Chinese Diplomatic Service the. author was a lecturer on Chinese Modern diss. at the 
University of Shanghai and a writer on foreign affairs. Lecture delivered at the Chinese Institute, London. 
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prefectures of Korea which were incorporated into Chinese territory 
in the Han Dynasty existed throughout several ensuing dynasties. „During 
the Han, Later Han, and Wei periods, no change was made, but-in the 
T'sin period (A.D.265-313) the southern part of Lo-Lang became a new 
prefecture called Tai-Fang. i 

"During the. period in Chinese History known as the Barbarian 

Rebellions (A.D. 317-439) China was over-run by Nomadic tribes from 
the north-east called Wu-huang and Hsien-pei, and from the west by 
. tribes called Hsiung-nu. At the outset, South Manchuria and North 
Korea fell into the hands of the Mu-jungs, a branch of the Hsien-pei- 
tribe, and with the resources of these regions at their disposal, they began 
to descend upon the Yellow River Basin. They remained in China 
proper almost until the end of the Rebellions but their position in South | 
Manchuria and North Korea became precarious. From the start a 
- Manchurian tribe known as the Kao-ku-li, who occupied territory adjacent 
to that occupied by the Hsien-pei tribe in.south Manchuria, had set 
covetous eyes on the three prefectures and-had attempted, on several 
occasions, to occupy these regions. They were driven back on several 
occasions but eventually succeeded in occupying the three prefectures of 
Lo- -Lang, Yuan-tu and Tai-fang by taking advantage of a conflict between 
..two of the Hsien-pei tribes, the Mu-jungs and the Tobas, and founded a 
kingdom which they named Kao-ku-li or Kao-li. The Tobas were not 
so interested in that part of the country as the Mu-jungs and, had they 
had the intention to intervene, it was difficult for them to do so as they 
were otherwise fully occupied in a struggle against other Barbarian tribes 
in the Yellow River Basin. Consequently, the Kao-ku-li’s were able to 
retain control of their kingdom and were further able to annex two other 
prefectures in the north, Liao-tung and Chang-li. 

During this time the southern part of the Korean peninsula had 
already reached a high degree of civilization through Chinese coloniza- 
tion. The people, following the example of the Kao-ku-li, established 
two separate kingdoms—Pei-chi, on the .west coast of the peninsula, 
and Hsin-lo, on the east coast. These two new kingdoms, together with 
that established by Kao-kueli in the north, paid their respects to the 
Chinese ruling dynasties and applied for official recognition. As an 
instance the Ruler of Kao-li obtained official recognition of the Southern 
Dynasty (A.D. 420-589) and ‘the title “‘ Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces of Yin-chao, King of .Kao-li and Perpetual Duke of Lo-Lang.” 
In This way, Chinese influence was extended over this region, not by 
conquest, But by voluntary homage by local chieftains who received in 
return appointments as hereditary governors to rule over their own people. 
Thus, the foundation of the system of suzerainty was laid. 
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These kingdoms soon became more independent, especially at times when 
China herself was torn with internal strife and during the Sui Dynasty 
(A.D. -581-618) Kao-li made preparations to attack China, Wen-ti 
(A.D. 581-604), first Sui Emperor, was offended by this disloyal act but 
being a man of moderate nature, confined himself merely to sending the 
King of Kao-li a personal letter of remonstrance. This, however, did 
not have the desired effect and China had to resort to force. This task 
fell to the successor of Wen-ti who was not competent to carry it out and 
not only failed to enforce the suzerain claim but also discredited China in _ 

-the eyes of other kingdoms whose attitude towards the Suzerainty was — 
also becoming intolerable to China. 

- In the first years of the Tang Dynasty (A.D. 61 8-907) no serious measures 
were taken by China against the provocative actions of Kao-li as she was 
then engaged with the Tu Chueh nomads who had again got out of 
control, but towards the close of the reign of Tai-tsung (A.D. 627-649) 
and the beginning of the reign of Kao-tsung (A.D. 650-683) Chinese rtile 
was re-established throughout the land and her attention was directed. 
eastwards. At this time, Hsin-lo appealed to the Tang Dynasty for 
protection against attack from Kao-li and' Pai-chi and China readily 
despatched forces to her aid. Pei-chi was conquered in A.D. 660 and 
Kao-li underwent the same fate eight years later. Following China's 
traditional policy regarding the enforcement of suzerain claims the 
Tang Dynasty ‘refrained from annexing these kingdoms and accordingly, . 
when. peace was restored in Pei-chi, a son of the deposed. King was 
created “ Prince of Tai-fang” and the kingdom was restored to him. 
Similarly Kao-li was restored to her deposed King in A.D. 677 and in 
687 the deposed King’s grandson was created “ Prince of Chao-hsin.” 

`- Furthermore, in 699, an uncle of the young prince was appointed “ Pro- 
tector-General of Antung." 

After thé fall of the Tang Dynasty the descendents of Hsien-pei nomads 
living on the Cherin steppes and known as the Chi-tans began to move 
southwards. In 924 they conquered Jehol, South Manchuria and North 
Korea and in 946 reached-the Yellow River Basin where they established 
a Dynasty known as Liao (A.D. 907-1119). «Meanwhile, under the leader- 
ship of Wang Kien, Kao-li annexed Hsin-lo, conquered Pei-chi and 
in 936, unified the whole Korean peninsular. Suzerainty with China 
was resumed and homage was paid to the ruling dynasty in China. 

Since the Tang Dynasty enforced China's suzerainty the pepinsula 
was left much to itself either because its right to a separate exisfence 
was recognized or because there was. no oné strong*enough to 
question it. When Kubla-Khan became Emperor of the Yuan Dynasty 
(1260-1368) the suzerainty exercised by China towards Kao-li was 
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different to that exercised by previous dynasties. . Actually Kaq-li was 
no-different from the other provinces of China except that she had a 
king. : 

When Hung-Wu-Ti (1368-1398) overthrew the Yuan Dynasty and 
became the first Emperor of the Ming Dynasty, he changed the policy 
of the Yuans. Instead of maintaining former provincial government 
rule in Korea he merely announced to the King of Korea the fact of his 
accession to the Chinese throne and left the ruling of the country entirely 
to its king. Thus, a new harmonious relation between China and her 
vassal state was established. : 

In 1392, the House of Wang, which had been ruling Korea, was over- 
thrown by a new ruler named Li-Chang-Kwei who applied. to the Ming 
Court for recognition and a new designation for his kingdom. His 
request was readily granted and his kingdom had conferred upon it the 
old name of Chao-hsin and throughout the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644) 
Chao-hsin never neglected her duties to the suzerainty. In consequence, 
when she was invaded by Japan at the end of the 16th Century, the Ming 
Dynasty readily came to her rescue and when the latter was in conflict 
with the Manchus at the beginning of the 17th Century, Chao-hsin gave 
her support. ; 

After the Manchus conquered China and established the Ching Dynasty 
(1644-1911) no departure was made from the policy of the Ming Dynasty 
towards Chao-hsin, and the good relations long established between 
China and that vassal kingdom were continued until the Japanese war 
of 1894-5. 

Having given you a general account of China's historical relations with 
Korea, I will now endeavour to outline her more recent relations with 
that country. The Sino-Japanese war (1894) not only changed the destiny 
of Korea, but also affected China's future as well as international relations 
in the Far East, hence this period of history is very important. It is 
necessary therefore, for me to give you a more detailed description. ` 

Prior to 1858, Japan was a federal kingdom. In that year, however, 
the House of. Togugawa collapsed and a new regime commonly known 
as the Restoration was established. After she had concluded Treaty 
relations with the West she desired similar relations with China and in 
1870 her approach was accepted by the latter resulting in the Treaty 
of Tientsin 1871, a feature of which was the reciprocal granting of extra- 
territorial jurisdiction. The following year the question of jurisdiction 
oves fhe Liu-Chiu islands arose and as a result of ignorance on the part 
of government officials, China lost her jurisdiction of these islands. 
Japan'made the King of Liu-Chiu * Lord of the Japanese Empire," trans- 
ferred Liu-Chiu affairs to her Ministry of the Interior and prohibited 
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Liu-Chiu from sending her bi-yearly tribute mission to Ch:na. This 
action caused great alarm in China and realizing Japan’s ambition, 
began to defend her vassal states from further encroachment. 

- As early as 1868 Japan had begun her activities in Korea when she 
sent a mission to review relationship. This was refused by the Korean 
Government, but later in 1875 Japan asked China to grant credentials 
for a mission to Korea. The Chinese Government, considering it 
improper to order Korea to receive the mission therefore declined 
to grant credentials. On the suggestion of Li Hung-Chang, Viceroy of 
Chi-li, however, the Japanese request was communicated to Korea, 
resulting in the Mission being received and a Treaty concluded in 1876. 
By this Treaty Japan was given the right to establish a permanent Legation 
in Seoul ; to trade in two ports in addition to Fushan ; to station consuls 
in these ports and to enjoy extra-territorial rights. Foreseeing Japan's 
ambition as regards Korea, China took precautionary measures and 
advised Korea to reconstruct her army in readiness for an emergeney. 
China also advised Korea to enter into Treaty relations with other foreign 
powers in order to weaken Japan's hold on her, and in response to this 
advice Korea sent a special commissioner to Li Hung-chang to consult 
with him in person a plan for the reconstruction of the Korean army. 
Through the good offices of Li, Korea signed Treaties with the United 
States in 1882, Great Britain in 1883, Italy and Russia in 1884 and Austria 
in 1892. 

Although China wished to make Korea strong enough to withstand 
any infringement of her rights from Foreign Countries, internal strife 
in the latter's domestic affairs weakened her position considerably. The 
King, who had succeeded his uncle at the age of 12, was of weak character. 
After his marriage he became influenced by his consort and permitted 
his father Ta Yuan-Chun (the Regent) to be ousted from power. Ta 
Yuan-Chun naturally could not accept such a personal injury and sought 
his revenge by taking advantage of dissatisfaction which existed in the 
Army and incited a palace revolution. At that time, anti-Japanese 
feeling was high among the patriotic Koreans and they seized the revolu- 
tion as an occasion to manifest their feelings. They burned down the 
Japanese Legation, the Minister fled to the coast and the Japanase Govern- 
ment despatched large military forces to Korea and entered the Capital. 
When the news of the Korean disturbances reached China, troops were 
sent, but by the time they arrived the revolution was over. In the 
ordinary way, China would not have intervened in Korean irttesnal 
disturbances, but with Japan involved there was little else she could do. 
In order to prevent Japan from having any pretext to begin hostilities 
against Korea, China quelled the disturbance, arrested the instigator 
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Ta Yuan-Chun and sent him to China where he was detained at,Paoting. 
China’s swift action in settling the Korean problem left Japan with no 
excuse to make further complaints so she had to content herself with what- 
ever indemnity she might exact. On August 30, 1882, she obtained from the 
Korean Government an indemnity and the right to maintain a Legation 
guard with quarters provided by the Korean Government. A Supple- 


mentary Treaty Clause to the 1872 Treaty with Korea was also obtained. , 


In 1884, China was involved in a military conflict with France over 
Indo-China, and in consequence was unable to pay much attention to 
Korea. Some of the Korean demagogues, with the assistance of the 
Japanese Charge d’Affaires, became active. They staged a coup d’etat 
on December 4, 1884, on the occasion of a dinner given to the Diplomatic 
Corps to celebrate the opening of a Korean Postal system. The con- 
spirators murdered six government ministers and seized the King and 
Queen. Yuan Shih-kai, a member of Li Hung-Chang’s staff and Com- 
mander of the Korean Army, at once rescued the King and Queen and 
suppressed the conspirators. Seeing their cause lost, the Japanese Charge 
d‘Affaires burned down the Legation and retreated to the sea coast. 
Again Japan sent a large military force to Seoul to exact anything they 
could from the Korean Government, and as a result obtained an indemnity 
together with a convention by which Korea was to apologize to Japan 
and to rebuild the garrison barracks. 

As China was involved, Japan sent Count Ito Hirobumi to China 
alleging that China had started hostilities and taken part in the interception 

of the retreating Japanese guards. He demanded the recall of Chinese 
troops and the punishment of officers connected with the incident. Li 
Hung-Chang, who negotiated with Count Ito, accepted the request 
provided Japan would do the same and recall her Legation guards. 
The other requests he peremptorily rejected. After several meetings a 
Convention was signed with three articles—the most important one being 
Article III providing : . 

“In case any disturbances of a grave nature occur in Korea 
which necessitates the respective countries, or either of them to send 
troops to Korea ; it is hereby understood that they shall give, each to 
the other, previous notices in writing of their intention to do so, and 
that when the matter is settled they shall withdraw their troops 
and not further station them there.” 

In the hope of checking the weak King, China sent Ta Yuan-Chun 
back to Korea in 1885. In addition Li Hung-Chang appointed Yuan 
Shih-kai as “ Trade Commissioner " to Korea with the power to advise 
the King on behalf of China. For nine years peace reigned in Korea 
until the Spring of 1894 when an anti-foreign movement known as the 
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Tung-Hsueh Rebellion broke out in South Korea. Failing to quell the 
rebellion the Korean Government appealed to China for troops. 1,500 
soldiers were sent and the Japanese Government duly notified in accord- 
anee with the Li-Ito Convention. In reply, however, Japan declared 
that she had never recoghized Korea as a tributory state of China-and 
that she intended despatching military forces to Korea on the grounds 
. that the disturbances were of a grave nature and necessitated Japanese 
troops there. The Chinese Government pointed out that the presence 
of Chinese troops was in accordance with practice hitherto pursued by 
China in protecting her tributary states and that there was no necessity 
for Japan to send troops. Ignoring China's claim, Japan proceeded to 
send detachment after detachment of troops and in answer to Korean 
protests, claimed her right to do so under the convention of 1882 by which 
Korea consented to Japan stationing guards at her Legatior. Until 
July 18, there were 18,000 Japanese troops around the Korean capital. 
Meanwhile, the rebels in Korea had dispersed on learning of the arrival 
of Chinese troops and China accordingly requested Japan to withdraw 
her troops simultaneously with the Chinese troops as provided in the 
Li-Ito Convention. In reply to this Japan proposed that both countries 
should first jointly suppress the rebellion and then appoint a joint 
commission charged with the duty of reforming the Korean Government 
administration. The Chinese Government regarded this proposal as 
completely absurd and insisted on the withdrawal of troops by both 
countries. Japan's mind was made up, however, and on the very day 
she received China's note, declared that the interests of Japan in Korea, 
arising from propinquity as well as commerce, were too important and 
far reaching to allow her to view with indifference the deplorable condi- 
tion of affairs in that kingdom and that therefore the withdrawal of her 
troops should be consequent upon the establishment of some understand- 
ing that will serve to guarantee the future peace, order and good govern- 
ment of Korea, 

Upon receipt of this Note, Li Hung Chang sounded both the British 
and Russian Ministers to China as to whether their respective government's 
might advise Japan to stop sending troops,to Korea. The Ministers 
referred the question to their governments but only Russia was willing 
to move in the matter. This prospect disturbed Japan and she assured 
Russia that she had no special motive and would withdraw her troops. 
She asked both Britain and Russia, however, if they would be willing 
to act as mediators in the Korean question but both governments replied 
that they had no such intention. With these assurances Japan felt she 
could have a free hand in dealing with China, and on July 14ssert a Note 
to China in the form of an ultimatum, ending as follows : 
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“ The only conclusion deducible from the circumstances isethat the 
Chinese Government is disposed to precipitate complications, and 
at this juncture the Imperial Japanese Government find themselves 
relieved of all responsibility for any eventuality that may, in future, 
arise out of the situation.” 

* Immediately upon receipt of this China took precautionary measures 
in anticipation of military action by Japan. Great Britain and Russia, 
by this time, had changed their policy and their Ministers in Peking and 
Tokyo were instructed to co-operate with the representatives of Germany, 
France and Italy to effect a mediation on the basis of simultaneous with- 
drawal of troops,from Korea. None of these powers were, however, 
prepared to offer mediation, for they evidently believed that Japan would 
abide by her declaration and would not resort to extensive measures. 
This was latterly also the belief of Great Britain and Russia. But on the 
contrary, Japan declared war on China on July 23, 1894. She seized 
the Korean Palace, compelled the aged Ta Yuan-Chun to appear as 
Regent and attacked Chinese war vessels at Yasham. 

During the course of the war China persuaded foreign powers to 
mediate but from the very beginning Japan was determined to negotiate 
directly with China. As a result, no mediation was affected and China 
wa$ compelled to sign a Treaty with Japan at Shi-monoseki on April 17, 
1895. Apart from many other concessions given to Japan, China 
recognized the full independence of Korea, and the cession of Formosa 
and Liaotung peninsula in South Manchuria, including Port Arthur and 
Darien. 

The cession of Liaotung peninsula to Japan came as a great shock to 
Russia as it was always her desire to possess a warm-water seaport, her 
only other possession, Vladivostock, being navigable for only half the 
year. It had long been her wish to gain control of Port Arthur and 
Darien and extend her influence in Manchuria. In an effort to prevent 
Japan gaining control of the two ports and southern Manchuria she 
induced Germany and France to intervene on April 17, the day 
when the Treaty was signed but not yet ratified. As a result of this 
intervention, Japan was compelled to return Liaotung peninsula to China. 

It is interesting to note that Great Britain did not join the other powers 
in the intervention. After examining the Japanese peace terms, the matter 
was discussed at a British cabinet meeting presided over by the Prime 
Minister, Lord Rosebery, on April 8. According to records of discussion, 
Bwitain was greatly disappointed to discover that China was not such a 
formidable “ natural ally " against Russia as she had for years fancied. 
On the other hand, she was pleased to observe, that, without any effort 
on her part, she was to enjoy, through the most-favoured nation clause 
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in her Treaties with China “ many additional commercial privileges." 
But apart from these considerations, she saw nothing menacing her 
interests*in the Far East by the change contemplated by the peace terms, 
inefact she appeared to see enormous advantages in them. When Lord 
Kimberley, the British Foreign Minister, was approached by Count 
Hutzfeldt, the German Ambassador in London, the former was reported 
to have believed that the danger to China in the cession of the Liaotung 
peninsula might be lessened by moving the Chinese capital to Nanking, 
or in other words, by virtually abandoning North China, including 
Manchuria. 

I would like to point out here that Korea was not actually annexed 
by Japan until after the Russo-Japanese war of 1904. In order to make 
the history complete I should include an outline of events leading up to 
this conflict which was caused directly by the Korean problem. 

Japan soon realized that Russia was the country she had to contend 
with especially when, after she had begun to reform Korea, she fountl 
that the King had fled to the Russian Legation for protection. Under 
these circumstances, Japan had to accept whatever terms Russia chose 
to dictate, and by one agreement dated May 14, 1896, between the two 
representatives at Seoul, Japan undertook to restrain her political bravos 
in exchange for the early return of the King and to limit with Rüssia 
the number of guards to be maintained in Korea. By another agreement 
she agreed to come to a common accord on the question of rendering 
financial assistance to Korea and to abstain with her from meddling with 
the Korean Army and police forces. In 1898, a Convention was signed 
between Japan and Russia providing for mutual abstention from inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Korea and from nominating military. 
instructors and financial advisors without having previously arrived at 
mutual accord on the subject. 

By virtue of the Sino-Russian secret Treaty of 1896, Russia acquired 
special privileges in Manchuria and latterly the lease of Port Arthur and 
Dairen from China, thus extending her control all over Manchuria. 
Russia's new position in the Far East naturally caused alarm to Japan 
and the conflict of the two spheres of interest became inevitable. Both 
Russia and Japan began preparations for war but before resorting to 
extreme measures, Japan started a diplomatic manœuvre on July 28, 
1903 by inviting Russia to enter upon “ an examination of the condition 
of affairs in the extreme Far East where their interests meet, with a yiew 
to a definition of their respective interests in these regions." Tėtis 
request Russia was obliged to accept. e 

Russia agreed to Japan's original proposal that Japan should recognize 
Russia's special rights in Manchuria ; that both parties should respect 
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the independence and territorial integrity of Korea and to maintain the 
principles of equal opportunity for the commerce and industry of all 
nations therein. Russia put forward further proposals (a) that Japan 
should abstain from using any part of the territory of Korea for strategieal 
- purposes and from undertaking on the coast of Korea any military works 
capable of menacing the freedom of navigation in the strait, and (b) to 
consider that part of the territory of Korea lying to the north of the 
39th Parallel as neutral zone into which neither of the contracting parties 
should introduce troops. 

Japan accepted the half of Russia's first proposal (a) referring to the 
freedom of navigation in the strait of Korea and rejected the other half 
for strategical purposes and substituted for (b) one of hers, constituting 
a neutral zone extending fifty kilometres on each side of the Korean 
Manchuria frontier. Russia however, insisted on her own proposal 
so Japan further suggested the suppression of proposal (b) concerning a 
neutral zone, also the elimination in (a) of the clause “ not to use any 
part of the territory of Korea for strategical purposes " as she had insisted 
upon before. Russia refused to agree to these suggestions and on 
February 5, 1904, Japan informed Russia of her decision to terminate 
negotiations and intended “ to take such independent action as she may 
deem necessary to defend her menaced position and to protect her rights 
and interests." On February 10, the Japanese Emperor declared war 
on Russia and at the same time declared that “ the integrity -of Korea 
was a matter of concern to his Empire, not only because of Japan's 
traditional relations with that country, but because the separate existence 
of Korea was essential to the safety of his realm, and that the absorption 
of Manchuria by Russia would render it impossible to maintain the 
integrity of Korea and preserve peace in the Far East." On February 23, 
Japan drew up a protocol with Korea, by which Korea agreed to place 
full confidence in Japan and adopt her advice with regard to improvement 
in administration while Japan agreed to insure the safety and repose of 
the Imperial House of Korea and to definitely guarantee the independence 
and territorial integrity of the Korean Empire. On August 19, Japan 
signed another agreement „with Korea by which Korea undertook to 
employ a Japanese subject as financial adviser and a westerner as 
diplomatic adviser, both to be recommended by Japan. On May 30, 
1905, yet a further agreement was signed by which Korea undertook to 
transfer and assign the control of and administration of the post, telegraph' 
ang telephone services in Korea to Japan. 

In her war with Japan, Russia met the same fate as China, and on 
Septefhber 5, 1905, she signed a peace treaty with Japan at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. By this Treaty, Russia “recognized that Japan had 
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predomipant political, military and commercial interests in Korea, 
agreed not to interfere or place obstacles in the way of any measure of 
direction, protection and supervision which the Japanese Government 
may deem necessary to adopt in Korea.” 

This treaty, together with the acquiescence of Great Britain by- the 
renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliances in 1905, gave Japan a free hand 
in Korea. In the next five years, she assumed control of Korea’s foreign 
relations, established a President-General in Seoul in 1905, forced the 
abdication of the recalcitrant Korean King in favour of his feeble-minded 
son in 1907, and in 1910 formally annexed Korea. 


(to ke concluded) 
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This sumptuous volume, embellished by thirty-three illustrations, is a notable contribution 
to the small library of books which have appeared on Ceylon in the past fifty years. The ' 
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MURRAY'S GUIDE. A Handbook to India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon, 42/- 

(JOHN Murray) 


REVIEWED BY SIR EUGENE MILLINGTON-DRAKE 


Murray's new Guide for India and Pakistan, published in the autumn for 1950, must have 
proved absolutely invaluable to many English travellers io India during the last ccld weather. 
To one of these at least, the writer, it proved a guide, philosopher and friend, full of the most 
varied and exhaustive information, most methodically set out in an instructive and well- 
printed volume of convenient size. 5 
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sometimes surprisingly so. It can be most confidently recommended to any traveller to 
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by one or more who really know ; or the novice, who vill be enormously assisted in gaining 
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Long overdue, here at last is the complete, authentic story of the 
loveliest island in the world—simply written and superbly illus- 
trated. The author was a tea-planter in Ceylon for many years 
and made an intensive study of the island, its legends, customs, 
family life and religions. E. V. KNox (Tatler) : “An importgnt 
book, . . . independent . . . enthusiastic . . . critical . . g 
T.-VIMALANANDA (B.B.C. Eastern Service): “An exceptionally 
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